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Law Union Fire and Life Insurance Company. 
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The only Law Insurance Office in the United Kingdom which transacts both Fire and Life 
Insurance business. 
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The Funds in hand and Capital subscribed amount to upwards of 
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-Lamplough’s PYRETIC SALINE. 


EFFERVESCING AND TASTELESS. 

Forming a most Invigorating, Vitalizing, and Refreshing Beverage. 

Gives instant relief in HEADACHE, SEA or BILIoUS SICKNESS, INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, 
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The testimony of Medical Gentlemen and the Professional Press has been unqualified in praise 
of LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, as possessing most important elements calculated to 
restore and maintain health with perfect vigour of body and mind. 


In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., lls., and 21s. each. 


LAMPLOUGH'’S CONCENTRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP, 
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In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, at 2s. and 4s. 6d. each. 
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Messrs. Macmillan’s Publications. 


A Text-Book of Geology. By ARCHIBALD Geiki£, F.R.S., 


Director-General of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom. With numerous 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 28s. 

‘* By this comprehensive arrangement every branch of geology is brought under the attention of the 
reader, and is discussed with sufficient fulness for all ordinary purposes. Further, the book contains 
numerous references to original sources, thus rendering it a valuable book of reference on all matters 
geological. . . It will certainly step at once into the foremost rank among our standard text-books.’’— The 
Atheneum. 

On the Colours of Flowers. By Grant Aten. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Mature Series (new vol.). 

A New NOVEL BY AN AMERICAN WRITER. 

Mr. Isaacs. <A Tale of Modern India. By F. Marton 
CRAWFORD. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. (Uniform with ‘‘ Democracy ”). 

A Memoir of Daniel Macmillan. By Tuomas Hucutes, Q.C. 
With a Portrait Engraved on Steel by C. H. JEENs, from a Painting by Lowes DICKINSON. 
Fourth Thousand. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti: a Record and a Study. By WILLIAM 
SHARP. With an Illustration after D. G. Rossetti. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

A Little Pilgrim: in the Unseen. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

‘* This little prose poem.""— Zhe Academy. 

Lectures on Art and the Formation of Taste. By Lucy 


CRANE. With Illustrations by THoMAs and WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Metaphysics of the School. By Tuomas Harper, S.J. 


(In Five Vols.). Vols. I. and II. S8vo. 18s. each. 
Annals of our Time. A Diurnal of Events, Social and 


Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of Queen Victoria to the Peace of 
Versailles, February 28th, 1871. By JoserH IrviInc. New Edition, revised. 8vo, 
half-bound. 18s. Supplement. From February, 1871, to March, 1874. 4s. 6d. 
Supplement. From March, 1874, to July, 1878. 4s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD’s NEw SToRY-BOOK. 
Anyhow Stories, Moral and otherwise. By Mrs. W. K. 
CLIFFORD. With Illustrations by DorotHy TENNANT. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
‘*A delightful volume of stories.""—Scotsman. 
Paladin and Saracen: Stories from Ariosto. By H. C. 
Hotitway-CALTHROP. With Illustrations by Mrs. ARTHUR LEMON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Mrs. MOLESWORTH’s NEW Book. 
Rosy. By Mrs. Moreswortn, Author of “Carrots,” “ Herr 
Baby,” &c. With Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
By the same Author, uniform with the above, with Illustrations by WALTER CRANE. Globe 8vo. 4s 6d. 
‘*s CARROTS.” The CUCKOO CLOCK. 
The TAPESTRY ROOM. TELL ME A STORY. 
GRANDMOTHER DEAR. A CHRISTMAS CHILD. 
Mr. WALTER CRANE’S New Book. With upwards of 170 New Pictures. 
Grimm’s Fairy Tales. A Selection from the Household 
Stories, done into Pictures by WALTER CRANE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
*.* Also an Edition, limited to 250 Copies, printed on large paper. Royal 8vo. 21s. 
‘* All should hail with gratitude this new picture-book, which we recommend to every nursery 


and schoolroom, and not only to every nursery and schoolroom, but to every one who cares for 
good art.” —Spectator. 


Macmillan and Co., Bedford Street, London, W.C. a 
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John Hodges’ New List. 


A Chronicle of the English Benedictine Monks, from the renewing of 
their Congregation in the Days of Queen Mary to the Death of James II.; being the 
Chronological Notes of Dom. BENNETT WELDON, O.S.B., a Monk of Paris. Edited, 
from a Manuscript in the Library of St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside, by A MONK OF THE 
SAME CONGREGATION. Demy 4to, handsomely printed, 21s. Mow Ready. 

A TRANSLATION into ENGLISH of the 


Great Commentary upon the Holy Scriptures of Cornelius a Lapide. 
By the Rev. T. W. Mossman, B.A., Oxon. Vols. I., II., and III., demy 8vo, each 12s., 
now ready. Completing SS. Matthew and Mark’s Gospels. 

“It is the most erudite, the richest and altogether the completest Commentary on the Holy Scriptures 
that has ever been written. Our best thanks are due to Mr. Mossm: in for having undertaken to give us, 
in clear, terse, and vigorous English, the invaluable work of the Prince of Scripture Commenté itors.""— 
Dublin Review. 








*“*7ime unvetls all Truth.” 


Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation 
Period. By S. HUBERT BURKE. Vol. I. and II., demy 8vo, 550 pp., each 15s. 

Vol. III., price 12s., xow ready. Vol. IV., completing the work, with an Index to the 4 Vols., 
ready in January. 

- A e sincerely trust that it may meet the success it deserves, and aid in the ove rthrow of that huge 
idol of lying and misrepresentation known as the History of the English Reformation." —Dudlin Review. 

‘The author of these noble volumes write sh istory as it should be written. The men and women that 
pass before us in these portraits are no hard lifeless outlines, but beings of flesh and blood, in whom and 


in whose fate we feel a keen and absorbin g interest.""— The Tadlet. 
‘ The chief tl hough not the only merit of these sketches of the deeds of some of the worst men that 
ever lived is that they do not mince matters." — 7he Month. 


Bible History. Containing the most Remarkable Events of the Old and New 
Testament. Prepared for the Use of Catholic Schools in the United States. With 
150 Illustrations. Post 8vo, 2s. 

The Moral and Religious Aspect of Vivisection. By H. N. OxennHam, M.A. 
Second Edition, price 6d. 

A Grammar of Socialism. Second Edition, price 6d. 

A Sketch of me Life of John Fisher, Cardinal Bishop of Rochester and 
Martyr. By EDMUND WRIGGLESWORTH. in the Press. 

The Tcherkess and his Victim: Sketches of Social, Moral, and Political 
Life in Constantinople. By A RESIDENT OF THE LAst THREE YEARS. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Yorkshire Oddities, Incidents, and Strange Events. By S. Barrnc- 
GouLp. M.A., Author of ‘‘ The Book of Were Wolves,” &c. Third Edition, two vols., 
crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. Now ready. 

A Popular History of the Crusades. By the Rev. W. E. Dutton, 
Vicar of Menstone. With a Preface by the Rev. W. DENTON, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Lingard’s History of England. A New and Revised Edition. Edited by 
NIcoLas Pocock, M.A., late Michael Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, Author and 
Editor of ‘‘ Hammond’s Works,” ‘‘ Burnet’s Reformation,” ‘‘Studies in Modern Problems,” 
** Records of the Reformation,” &c. &c. 10 vols. 8vo. Preparing. 

A Sketch of the Life and Mission of St. Benedict, with a list of 
English Churches dedicated to St. Benedict, with the date of their foundation. Third 
Edition. $8vo, Is. Post Free. 

The Relations which at present exist between Church and State 
in England. A Letter to the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., First Lord of the 
Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, by T. W. MossMAn, D.D., Rector of 
Torrington. 8vo, Is. 


SACRED PICTURES FOR CHRISTMAS. 

Just received from the Continent a Large Selection of Photographs, Oleographs, 
Chromos, &c., suitable for Christmas Trees, School Prizes and Presents, from 
One Penny to £1, with a liberal discount on quantities. 

AN INSPECTION Is INVITED. 





JOHN HODGES, 13, SOHO SQUARE, W. 
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Cabinet Editions of Standard Works 








Byron’s (Lord) Poetical Works. Illustrations. 10 vols. 


Small 8vo. 30s. 


Byron’s (Lord) Letters and Journals. With Notices 


of his Life. By THomas Moore. Illustrations. 6 vols. Small 8vo. 18s. 


Derby’s (Lord) Iliad of Homer. Rendered into 
ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. Portrait. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 10s. 


Grote’s History of Greece. From the Earliest Period to 


the close of the Generation contemporary with Alexander the Great. Portrait and Plans. 
12 vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each. 


Hallam’s Historical Works. Portrait. 10 vols. Post 
8vo. 4s. each. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. 
EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 
LITERARY HISTORY OF EUROPE. 4 vols. 


Milman’s Historical Works. 15 vols. Post 8vo., 
6s. each. 
HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. 
HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 9 vols. 


Motley’s History of the United Netherlands: From 
the Death of William the Silent to the Twelve Years’ Truce, 1584—1609. Portraits. 
4 vols. Post 8vo. 24s. 


Motley’s Life and Death of John of Barneveld. 


With a view of the Primary Causes of ‘‘The Thirty Years’ War.” Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo. 12s. 


Napier’s English Battles and Sieges of the Penin- 


sular War. Portrait. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


Robertson’s History of the Christian Church. From 


the Apostolic Age to the Reformation, 1547. 8 vols. Post 8vo. 6s, each. 
P g 547 


Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers. From the Earliest 
Times to the Death of the Stephensons. Portraits and Woodcuts. 5 vols. Crown 8vo. 
7S. 6d. each. 


VERMUYDEN, MYDDLETON, PERRY, BRINDLEY. 
SMEATON AND RENNIE. 

METCALFE AND TELFORD. 

BOULTON AND WATT. 

GEORGE AND ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


Stanhope’s (Earl) History of England, from the Reign 
of Queen Anne to the Peace of Versailles, 1701-—83. Portrait. 9 vols. Post 8vo. 
5s. each. 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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Burns and Oates’ New List. 


New Work for the Ecclesiastical Year, the ‘‘ MEDITATIONS.” 
First and Second Vols, price 7s. each. 

Growth in the Knowledge of our Lord. Meditations for every day of the 
year, exclusive of those for Festivals, Days of Retreat, &c. Adapted from the Original of 
the ABBE DE BRANDT by a ** DAUGHTER OF THE Cross.” This work has received the 
approbation of his Lordship the Bishop of Salford, and bears the imprimatur of bis 
Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. The complete set of Five Volumes to 
Subscribers will be 22s. 6d., payable in advance to the Publishers, Messrs. Burns 
and Oates. 


Bishop Ullathorne’s Groundwork of the Christian Virtues. A- Course 
of Lectures. Price tos. 6d, 


Contents.—I. The Divine Law of Probation. II. On the Nature of Christian Virtue. 
III. On the Difficulties of Virtue. —IV. On the Nature of Humility. V. On the Grounds of 
Humility.—VI. On Humility towards our Neighbour.—VII. How Humility responds to the 


Benignity of God.—VIII. The Divine Master of Humility.—IX. On Humility as the Receptive 

Foundation of the Divine Gifts and Virtues. —X. On the Magnanimous Character of Humility.— 

XI. On the Detestable Vice of Pride. —XII. The World without Humility.—XIII. On the Foolish 

Vice of Vanity. —NIV. The Humility of Faith.—XV. On the Schools of Humility.—XNVI. On 

Humility as the Counterpart of Charity. 

Also by the same Author, a New and Revised Edition of 

Endowments of Man. Price ros. 6d. 

Price net, 26s. 

Records of the English Province of the Society of Jesus. By HEnrR\ 
Fourey, S.J. Vol. VII. Part the First: General Statistics of the Province; and 
Collectanea, giving Biographical Notices of its Members and of many Irish and 
Scotch Jesuits. 


Love of Jesus to Penitents. By his Eminence Cardinal MAnninc. Sixth 
Edition. Is. 6d. 


The Life of Leon Papin-Dupont, the Holy Man of Tours. Being 
Vol. VIIT. of * The Library of Religious Biography.” Edited by Epwarp HEALY 
Trompson, M.A. This work is not a translation, but has been composed after a careful 
study of the Abbé Janvier’s full and complete Life of the Holy Man and that of 
M. Léon Aubineau. Cloth, 6s. 


Cathedra Petri: or, the Titles and Prerogatives of St. Peter, and of his See and 
Successors, as described by the Early Fathers, Ecclesiastical Writers, and Councils of the 
Church. With an Appendix containing Notes on the History and Acts of the first four 
General Councils, and the Council of Sardica, in their relation to the Papal Supremacy. 
Compiled by C, F. B. Allnatt. Third and enlarged edition. 6s, 


ife of St. Louis Bertrand, Friar Preacher of the Order of St. Dominic, 


Apostle of New Granada. By Father BERTRAND WILBERFORCE, of the same Order. 
Illustrated by CyRIL JAMES DAVENPORT, of the British Museum. 


NEW MUSIC. By S. Moorart. 
O Salutaris Hostia! Coro Unisono. 2s. 


Tantum Ergo! For Four Voices. 3s. 





BURNS AND OATES, 
Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
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Burns and Oates’ New List. 








Catholic Education : its present state and future prospects. An Outline. By 
the Hon. and Rt. Rev. WILLIAM PETRE, Warden of Woburn School, Weybridge, 
Price 35- 


Memoir of the Life and Death of the Rev. Fr. Augustus Henry Law, 
S.J. Part II. Cloth, bevelled boards, 4s. 6d. 


Catholic Parishioner. Paper, 8d., cloth, 1s. 
Flowers from the Garden of St. Francis for every day in the Year. 9d. 


Through Thorny Paths. A New Novel. By Miss Nopir, Author of 


** Gertrude Mannering.” 7s. 6d. To Convents, 5s. 8d. 
My Story. Price 5s. 
Schools. By Lieut.-Col. RaLeicH C. CHICHESTER. Price 2s. 6d. 
Philosophy and Church Authority. 1s. 6d. 
Saints of 1881. Second Edition. 1s. 6d. 
Form of Reconciling a Convert. 4d. 


Hymns. By the Rev. J. CoNNoLLy. 32mo. wrapper. 32 pp. 1d. 
Melodies and Organ Accompaniments for ditto. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A Short Sketch of Modern Philosophies and of his own System. 


By ANTONIO ROSMINI-SERBATI. With a few words of Introduction by Father 
LOCKHART, Is. 


Encyclical Letter of Pope Leo XIII. on St. Francis and the Propapation 
of the Third Order. Prefaced by a Letter from the BisHor OF SALFORD. 6d, 


WORKS AT PRESS. 


The Life of St. Dominic. By Henri Dominique Lacorparre. Taken from 
the French by Mrs. Epwarbd HAzELAND (Translator of Lacordaire’s ‘‘ Life of St. Mary 
Magdalen). ° 


Also, by the same Translator. 


Spiritual Counsels intended for the Sanctification of Souls. 


The Life of Jean-Jacques Olier, Founder of the Seminary of St. Sulpice. 
By Epwarp Hearty THompson, M.A. <A new and enlarged edition. Price, to 
Subscribers, 8s. ; to Non-Subscribers, 12s. 

The Preface will contain a Letter from his Lordship the Bishop of Salford, and the work will 
bear the imprimatur of his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster. 


Prospectus may be had on application to the Publishers. 


BURNS AND OATES, 
Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
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NOW READY. 


Two Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 
The Life and Times of St. Anselm, Archbishop of 
Canterbury and Primate of the Britains. By MARTIN RULE, M.A. 
With Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 6d. 
Notes of a Visit to Russia in 1840-1841. By the late 


WILLIAM PALMER, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Selected and Arranged by 
Joun H. CARDINAL NEWMAN. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Fasti Apostolici; A Chronicle of the Years between the 
Ascension of our Lord and the Martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul. By the Rev. W. H. 


ANDERDON, of the Society of Jesus. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & Co. 


By Rev. W. H. ANDERDON. 








Afternoons with the Saints. Ninth Edition. Cloth, 4s. 
Owen Evans. Seven Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Cloth, 4s. 
In the Snow. Eighth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Bracton : a Tale of 1812. Cloth, 3s. 














BURNS AND OATES, ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 








WORKS BY REV. F. HUMPHREY. 






Divine Teacher. Fourth edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

Mary magnifying God. Fourth edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

Other Gospels; or, Lectures on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth. Price 4s. 

Written Word. Price 5s. 

Mr. Fitzjames Stephen and Cardinal Bellarmine. Price ts. 









BURNS AND OATES, ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE. 
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THE ENGLISH PROVINCE 
SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
By H. FOLEY. 





RECORDS OF 







In Eight thick demy 8vo volumes. The Series contains much general information about 
Catholic affairs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is probably the fullest record extant 
of the sufferings of Catholics and the working of the penal laws. Numerous Biographies of Martyrs 
and Confessors for the Faith, with Portraits, and notices of old Catholic families, &c. Vol. I. London 
and District. Vol. II. Lancashire District. Vol. III. Northern and Hampshire Districts. 
Vol. 1V. Midland, Devon, and Wales. Vol. V. General History of the Province, the Oates 
Plot, &c. Vol. VI. English College, Rome, and Pilgrim Book of the Ancient Hospice, with 
Notices of upwards of 1,300 English Students. Vol. VII. (Part I.) English Mission and Province 
S.J., 1593—1773; Collectanca of English Jesuits from the earliest period to the present day, with 
biographical notes, &c. (A to Q). Vol. VII. (Part II.) Co//ectanea concluded ; Catalogue of nearly 
00 ai or assumed names of Jesuits ; Biographies ; Annual Letters or Reports from all parts of 
England, 1601—1716 ; Scotch Jesuits ; Complete Catalogue of Irish Jesuits, 1550—1814, &c. 

Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Non-Subscribers, 26s. each (net) for Vols. I. II. IV. VI. 
and VII. (Parts I. and II.) ; 30s. each (net) for Vols III. and V. Subscribers to apply to the 
Editor, 111, Mount Street, London, W., or James Stanley, Roehampton, S.W. ; Non-Subscribers 
to Messrs. Burns and Oates, Publishers, London. 
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Dr.Cornwell’sApprovedSchoolBooks 





GEOGRAPHIES. 
A School Geography. 7oth Edition, 3s. 6d.; or, with 30 Maps on Steel, 5s. 6d. Revised to 


the present time. 
Geography for Beginners. 49th Edition, 1s.; or, with 48 pages of Questions, Is. 4d. 
Revised to the present time. Questions on the Geography for Beginners. 6d. 


MAPS. 


A School Atlas ; consisting of 30 small Maps, in which is found every place mentioned in the 
Author's ‘‘ School Geography.” 2s. 6d. ; or 4s. coloured. 

Book of Blank Maps. The above Maps complete in all but the names, to be filled in by the 
Learner. Is. 

Book of Map Projections. The Lines of Latitude and Longitude only to the above. Is. 


GRAMMARS. 
Allen and Cornwell’s School Grammar. 58th Edition. 2s. red leather; or Is. 9d. cloth. 
Grammar for Beginners. An Introduction to Allen and Cornwell’s School Grammar. 
73rd Edition. 1s. cloth ; 9d. sewed. 


SPELLING AND COMPOSITION. 
The Young Composer. Progressive Exercises in English Composition. 43rd Edition. Is. 6d. 
Key to Young Composer. 13th Edition. 3s. 
Spelling for Beginners. A Method of Teaching Reading and Spelling at the same time. 


3rd Edition. Is. 
POETRY. 


Select English Poetry for Schools and Families. 16th Edition. 4s. 
Poetry for Beginners. A Collection of Short and Easy Poems for Reading and Recitation, 


8th Revised Edition. 1s. 
ARITHMETICS. 
The Science of Arithmetic. By JAMEs CoRNWELL, Ph.D., and J. G. Fitcu, M.A. 
New and Improved Edition, with Additions. 4s. 6d. 
Now Ready. 
Key to Science of Arithmetic. With the Method of Solution for every Question. 4s. 6d. 
School Arithmetic. 15th Edition. Is. 6d. Key to School Arithmetic. 4s. 6d. 





LONDON :: SIMPKIN & Co.; HAMILTON & Co.; W. KENT & Co. 
EDINBURGH: OZL/JVER & BOYD; JOHN MENZIES ©& Co. 





ALLAN ROYAL MAIL LINE. 





Direct Services between Liverpool, Quebe 
The Steamers are among the largest, fastest, and most comfortable of ocean passenger ships. 
They are of unusual strength, being divided into seven water-tight and fire-proof compartments. 
They run alongside the railway train, and passengers and their luggage are transferred free. This 
exceptional advantage adds considerably to the popularity of the Line. 
The Allan Line has a well-earned reputation for the comfort and care bestowed on all classes of 
passengers. The Saloon accommodation is unsurpassed. 
Saloon Fares, #12 12s. to #22 Is. Intermediate, £8. 
Steerage as low as by any other Fast Line. 
Particulars can be obtained from Allan Brothers and Co., James Street, Liverpool; Allan 
Brothers and Co., Foyle Street, Londonderry ; J. and A. Allan, 70, Great Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
James Scott and Co., Queenstown. 
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JOHN HEYWOOD’S NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS JUST PUBLISHED, 


Specially prepared to the requirements of Mundella’s Code, 1882. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, neat, gilt side, 324 pp., 5s. 


Manual of Object Lessons. 


With Numerous Illustrations. Adapted to Code 
of 1882 for Pupil-Teachers, Students in Training 
Colleges, and Acting Teachers. By A. PARK, 
F.E.1.S., F.R.G.S., &c. Dedicated by permission 
to the Right Hon. A. J. MUNDELLA, M.P., Vice- 
President of Committee of Council of Education. 
The above may be had separate, in cloth, Part L., 
2s. 6d.; Part II., 3s. 6d. 


English Grammar & Analysis. | 
3y J.C. WRIGHT. With Lessonsin Composition, | 
Paraphrasing, and with numerous Examples. | 
Standard II....24 86 Exercises...Price 1d. 


Pages... 


Pict 80 ée 1d. 

és en ae 110 » 2. 
ae 112 2d 

a ee 119 i o 2 
ee . 85 ‘a iam 2 & 


THE FOLLOWING CATALOGUES WILL BE 


I.—A CATALOGUE OF 
Educational and Miscellaneous 
WORKS, containing a List of John Heywood's | 
own distinctive Publications, with their Retail | 
prices. This will be found to embrace a great 
variety of Educational Works (written mainly 
by practical authors), and from it Heads of 
Schools and others may select Books in almost 
every branch of study. 
IIl.—A CATALOGUE OF 
School Furniture, Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams of School Furniture and 
School Apparatus, with Net Prices. This is a 
handy Guide for Architects and Builders of 
Schools, as well as for the Clergy, School 
Boards, School Managers, and Teachers. 


Iil.—A CLASSIFIED AND ILLUSTRATED 
Educational Catalogue, con- 


taining a General List of the leading School 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth, neat, 180 pp., 1s. 6d. 
English Grammar & Analysis. 
By J. C. Wricut. ‘Together with Lessons in 
Composition, Paraphrasing, &c., with nume- 
rous Examples. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, neat, rs. 


How to teach the Method of 
UNITY. By ALFONZO GARDINER. New 
Code, Schedule I., Standard V., Arithmetic. 
An Explanation of the Method, with its Prac- 
tical Application to the Arithmetic of Stand- 
ards IV. to VII. and of Pupil-Teachers. Illus- 
trated by numerous Examples fully worked 
out, with Hints to Teachers and with Specimen 
Notes of Lessons. 


John Heywood’s Home Lesson 
BOOKS. New EDITIONS. 

A Complete Series of Home Lesson Books for 
use in Public Elementary Schools, in Six Books. 
300k I. for Standard I., cloth, 4d.; Book II. for 
Standard II., cloth, 5d.; Book III. for Standard II., 
cloth, 6d.; Book IV. for Standard IV., cloth, 8d. 
Books \. and V1. for Standards V. VI. and VII. in 

the press, and will be ready shortly. 


SENT POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


monly used articles in Stationery and Materials. 
This Catalogue, comprising sixty-six pages, 
quarto size, has been for years appreciated as 
the best Reference List of its kind issued. 
IV.—A CATALOGUE OF 
Juvenile and other Works, 
Suitable for Presents, Prizes, Libraries, and 
General Reading. 
V.—A CATALOGUE OF 
Colours and Materials for Water- 
colour Painting, Oil-colour Painting, and 
Pencil Drawing, &c., including Water and Oil 
Colours, Brushes, Stationery, &c., Steel Goods, 
Cabinet Ware, Artists’ China Ware, and Pub- 
lications on the Fine Arts. 
YI.—A CATALOGUE OF 
Pamphlets in the Lancashire 


Dialects, suitable for Penny Readings and 





Books published, together with the most com- Social Gatherings. 





. HEYWooD, Deansgate & Ridgefield, Manchester, & 11, Paternoster Buildings, London. 
> D> ’ ? D> 





VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 


Exclusively Clerical Tailors. 


The only House in England which is conversant with the Roman formula in respect to the canonical 
dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 


47, Berners Street, London, W. 
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R. Washbourne’s List. 








New Year Greetings. By Sr. FRANcIs DE SALES. Is. 
New Year’s Gifts to our Heavenly Father. 4d. 


Links with the Absent; or, Chapters on Correspondence. By a Member of 
the Ursuline Community, Thurles. Is. 6d, 


Science and Faith: Agreement of Science and Faith upon the Sacred Heart 
of Jesus. By the Abbé A. Ricne, of the Congregation of the Priests of St. Sulpice. 
Translated by E. RAYMOND-BARKER. Taper covers, Is.; cloth, 2s. 


Life of the Rev. F. Hermann, Carmelite. From the French of Abbé 
SYLVAIN, by Mrs. F. RAyYMOND-BARKER. With a Photograph. 8vo, cloth flush, 5s. 6d.; 
cloth boards, 6s. 6d. 


True Wayside Tales. Second series. By Lady HERBERT. 35. 


Moothoosawny, or Natural Uprightness supernaturally rewarded ; Saveri- 
ammal, or the Story of a Snake-Bite and its Cure; and Father Kobylowiez, or 


the Martyr to Sacramental Silence. By Lady HERBERT. Is. 


Emily, and her Devotion to our Lady of Lourdes; Nancy, or 
Forgiveness of Injuries; The Efficacy of Prayer ; and The White Necktie, or 
a Story of a First Communion. By Lady HERBERT. Is. 


The Two Cousins; The Results of a Mother’s Prayer; and The Two 
School-boys. By Lady HERBERT. Is. 


Our Esther. By M.F.S., author of /ack’s Boy, &c. 2s. 6d. 
The Gamekeeper’s Son, and other Tales. By J. M. F. Kersuaw. /n the Press. 


Bobbie and Birdie; or, Our Lady’s Picture. A Story for the Very Little Ones. 
By F. J. M. KERSHAW. 2s. 6d. 


Agnes Wilmott’s History and the Lessons it taught. By M. A. PENNELL. 
Is. 6d. 


Little Books of St. Nicholas. By Rev. Father Drew. 1s. each. Ave 
Maria—Credo—Veni Creator—Per Jesum Christum—Pater Noster— 
Dominus Vobiscum—Oremus. 


A Liturgical Prayer-Book, containing Morning Devotions, Mass, Exposition, 
Evening Devotions, various Prayers and Devotions, Lessons, Hymns, Collects, Epistles 
and Gospels for Sundays and Feasts of the Ecclesiastical Year, Short Notices of Saints’ 
Days; Vespers, Complin, Plenary Indulgences, &c. Calf. 

‘“‘ The adaptation of the Church Offices which is here presented to the public will enable those 
who cannot use them as they stand in the original, both to avail themselves of a kindred form of 
prayer and to keep the Feasts and Seasons of the Ecclesiastical Year in a liturgical spirit.” 


The Little Oremus—an abridgment of the above. Calf, 3s. 


R. WASHBOURNE, 18, Paternoster Row, London. 
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A... D. G. 


MOUNT ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 





Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


HIS COLLEGE provides a thoroughly sound classical and 

commercial education at a very moderate Pension. ‘The course of studies 

is directed to Matriculation at the London University. The College is situated 

nine miles from Sheffield, seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from 
Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. JoHN CLiayron, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer GaAtiwey, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMES 
CxiareE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester; Rev. THomas HI, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 





ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 


ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 





STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THI ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THE PROFESSIONS. 


For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





ST. BEDE’S COLLEGE, 


ALEXANDRA PARK, MANCHESTER. 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE BISHOP OF SALFORD. 
REcTtoR—Very Rev. Mgr. Canon WRENNALL. 


VicE-Recror—Reyv. JAMES HAYES. 
PREFECT OF StuDIFS—Rev. L. C. CASARTELLI, M.A. 


The main feature in this College is that the curriculum of studies is designed to prepare young 
gentlemen for business or professional pursuits. The Prospectus and all information respecting 
terms, admission, &c., may be obtained from the Rector, or from His Lordship the Bishop. 





ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, CLAPHAM, S.W. 


The College Course includes the classics, modern languages, and commercial subjects. Special 


g 
attention is paid in the Senior class to physics, chemistry, and the higher mathematics. 

Candidates are prepared for the London University, and for the Preliminary Professional 
Examinations. There is a Preparatory Department for Junior boys. 
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ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


St. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 





Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 


For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very Rev. Father 
Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, Bayswater; or the Very Rev. 
Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 


The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the Day Scholars 
equally with that of the Resident Students. 





3X7 + . ICH . 
REV. C. VON ORSBACH, 
(Late Tutor of thetr Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis), 
9, Leland Road, Lee, Kent, 
Aided by most experienced Tutors, receives a few of the sons of noblemen and gentlemen. 
Preparation for the Army and Navy, Home and Foreign Civil Service, London University, &c. 
This year several pupils passed the Sandhurst Preliminary and other Examinations. 


References to the Hon. Mrs. Stourton, Bournemouth; R. Eyston, Esq., 9, Elvaston Place, 
Kensington ; George Herbert, Esq., 92, Holland Road, Kensington; and other parents of pupils. 





eae OF NOTRE DAME, Casati) OF NOTRE DAME 
CLAPHAM COMMON, DE SION, 
NEAR LONDON, 


Eden Grove, Holloway, N. 
Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop 
of Westminster. 





The Course of Studies includes thorough | 
Religious Instruction, and all the branches of 





The Sisters having erected a large Convent, 


asound English education, together with Modern surrounded by a pleasant garden, receive day 
Languages, Music and Drawing. | pupils and a limited number of boarders. 

Young Ladies whose parents desire it are A portion of the Convent is reserved for lady 
prepared for the University and Preceptors’ | boarders. 
Local Examinations. For terms and particulars, apply to the Rev. 


Mother Superior; or to the Rev. W. I. Dolan, 
the Pastor of the Mission ef the Sacred Heart, 
Eden Grove. 


The pupils sent up in 1880, 1881-2, passed 
the Oxford Senior and Junior Examinations with 
special distinction in French. 


RANCHCAN CONVENT or maa} [| BSULINE CONVERS, 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, Upton, Forest Gate, Essex. 


Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. | A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 

Under the special patronage of the Cardinal AND A SEPARATE DAY SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN 

Archbishop of Westminster. OF THE MIDDLE CLAss. 

The Religious of this Community receive a | Under the patronage of the Cardinal Archbishop 
limited number of young ladies for education. | of Westminster, and the spiritual direction 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, of the Franciscan Fathers. 
which comprises all the usual branches of a | For particulars, apply to the Rev. Mother 
Sound English education, in which Latin, Superior, as above; or to the Lord Bishop of 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, | Emmaus; Very Rev. Canon Gilbert, D.D., 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are | V.G.: Rey. Edmund Surmont, D.D.; or the 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, | Franciscan Fathers. Also William Munk, Esq.; 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children M.D., 40, Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 





remaining at School for the Summer Vacation ELE 
| 


are taken to the sea-side. TIT EAT TY 1c Nal . 
For further particulars apply to the Mother ONVEN' . DES — DAMES DE 
Abbess. NAZARETH, 
re z HENDON, N.W. 
= SCHOOL, MARK — 
CROSS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. The ‘‘Dames de Nazareth” receive, in 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child addition to their French pupils, a limited 
Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. The pension | number of English Young Ladies, to whom 
is £18 per anmum. Inclusive terms. Music, | they offer the advantage of a thorough and 
15s. per quarter. Entrance Fee, £1 Is. complete Continental education. 
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COUNT MATTEI’S ELECTRO-HOMGOPATHIC REMEDIES, 
C. LECOMTE, 


SOLE AGENT FOR THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE COLONIES, 
St. MARY’S COTTAGE, 
ST. ANN’S ROAD, STAMFORD HILL, LONDON, N. 











Price of Remedies— 

GLOBULES, rod. per 100, sold only in Tubes, containing 100, 150, 200. 
ELECTRICITIES in % oz. Bottles, 1s. 8d.; 1 oz. Bottles, 3s. 4d. Small 
Bottles, 9d. each. Also Bottles at 2s. 

THE REMEDIES ARE NEVER SOLD WHOLESALE. 
COUNT MATTEITS BOOK. 

Principles of Electro-Homeoeopathy. Post free, 3s. 
The Monitor of Electro-Homceopathy. Periodical published twice 


amonth, 6s. 8d. per annum, 7s. $d. per post. 
The New Science, or End of Palliatives. 7d. per post. 
The Vade Mecum. 414d. per post. 





Ten per cent. Discount for Cash allowed to the Clergy and Religions Communities. 





Contents of “The Month” for December, 1882. 


1. Christmas in Central India. By M. D. O’Connell. 

2. A Recent Pilgrimage to Mecca. 

3- A Modern Lazarus. By A. M. Clarke. 

4. A Worthy Son of the Scotch Soil. By the Rev. Thomas Harper. 

5. The Warriors of the Sea. By M. Bell. 

6. From Gibraltar to Oran. By Mrs. Mulhall. 

7. The Influence of Moral Conduct on Religious Belief. By the Editor. 

8. Reuter and the Development of Telegraphy. By Spencer Payne. 

9. Three English Men of Letters. By the Rev. J. G. MacLeod. 

10. The Tale of a Puppy. By E. Randolph, Jun. 

Reviews :—1. A new Life of Spinoza. 2. A very strange Eirenicon. 3. Sketches 
of Modern Celebrities. 4. Mr. Leslie Stephen on Ethics. 5. A Compre- 
hensive History. 6. Adventures all over the World. 7. State 7. Church 
in France. 

Literary Record :—-1. Books and Pamphlets. 2. Magazines. 





OFFICE OF THE MONTH, 


48, SOUTH STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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Liebig’s Extract of Meat & Malt Wine 


(COLEMAN’S). 
A DELICIOUS BEVERAGE AND TONIC, 


Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutritious, Strengthening, 
Stimulating, Flesh-forming, and Health-restoring ; suitable for the Robust in Health as well as the 
Invalid. Strongly recommended by the Medical Faculty. An immediate benefit is ex perienced 
after taking it; the Frame is invigorated, and no ill-effects follow. 


IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS FROM MEDICAL MEN AND OTHERS, 


Rowley House, 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk, 
Oct. 16, 1882. 
Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in testifying 
to the good result to be obtained through the use 
of your ‘‘ Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine.” 
I have used it with considerable benefit in the case 
of my own child, and consider it a very valuable 
dietetic agent. 
I remz * Gertlemen, 
Yours respectfu “ 


FENWICK HELE, M.R.C. L.S.A. 


Cleveland House, 
Bowes Park, 
Dec. 2, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 
Gentlemen,—I have used your ‘‘ Liebig’s Extract 
of Meat and Malt Wine” (Coleman's), and can 
bear testimony to its value in all cases of general 


and stomach debility. Where there is waste of 


body—as in the period of convalescence from illness 
of a wasting character—I believe it to be an invalu- 
able remedy. I shall certainly prescribe it exten- 
sively. I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 

. E. HOCKEN, M.D., M.B., M.R.C.S. 


Sept. 1, 1812. 
Mr. Merry, of Shottesham, thanks Messrs. 
Coleman for the bottle of ‘‘ Liebig’s Preparation,” 
and will omit no opportunity of recommending it 
to his patients, and to general and permanent 
invalids. 





Sudbury, Suffolk, 
Sept. 13, 1880. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—I am much pleased with your 
preparation of ‘‘ Extract of Meat and Malt Wine,” 
having tried it in several cases of debility. I can 
recommend ‘it as an easily assimilated food and 
tonic, and of special use in cases of Consumption. 

Yours truly, 
J. SINCLAIR HOLDEN,’ M.D. 


Hertford, 
Nov. 15, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,-—I have tasted and recommended 
your Extract of Meat and Malt Wine which you 
were good enough to send to me, and I have much 
pleasure in informing you that it gives great satis- 
faction. You have a good Agent in this town, viz., 
Mr. Lines. Yours faithfully, 

THOMAS ODELL, M.R.C.S., &c. 


Pints, 30s. per doz.; Quarts, 50s. per doz. 


Harpenden, Nov. 23, 1882. 
Messrs. Coleman and Co. 

Gentlemen,—l am obliged for sample of your 
Wine. I have used it for one of my children, and 
have recommended a patient to make a trial of it, 
and he has promised to procure some and do so. 

Very truly yours, 


F. R. SPACKMAN, M.R.C.S. 





Sir,—A short time since I was induced by the 
novelty of the title to send for a bottle of your 
Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. 1 was 
perfectly acquainted with the value of the Extractum 
Carnis, and not quite a stranger to the invigorating 
and fortifying properties of Malt Wine, and there- 
fore felt a natural curiosity to test them when com- 
bined. 

Men who work hard, as I do, not muscular hard 
work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., 
brain work, very often expe rience the need of, and 
have sometimes an almost irresistible craving for, a 
‘‘ pick-me-up,’”” and very often the panacea for a 
time of lassitude and that state of mind which 
renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, the 
use of which must, sooner or later, end disastrously. 

The man who can furnish a remedy, sure, certain, 
and harmless, for the lassitude which follows con- 
stant brain-work is a benefactor of his species, and 
may be said to have added many years of usefulness 
to the lives of useful men. 

Your Extract is a success, and when more gene- 
rally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind. 

Yours faithfully, 

Norwich, Feb. 23, 1881. O. D. RAY. 





Queen's Crescent, 
Haverstock Hill, London, 
March 5, 1881. 

Dear Sir,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued 
with overwork and long hours at business, my 
health (being naturally delicate) became very indif- 
ferent. I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, 
and was so weak as to be scarcely able to walk. 

As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your 
Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, which, in a few 
days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four 
glasses of it daily have quite altered and restored 
me to better health than ever, ‘4without the assist- 
ance of a doctor.” 

I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of 
age, whom we have always thought consumptive, 
and from a puny, ailing boy, he seems to be fast 
growing into a strong he althy lad. 

enclosed you have cheque. Please send me two 
dozen of the ‘‘ Extract." With thanks for your 
prompt attention to my last, 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
GEORGE A. TYLER. 


Carriage paid to any railway station 


in Great Britain. Sample Bottle sent for 33 stamps. P.O.O. payable to 


Coleman and Co., Muspole 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 


LONDON OFFICE: 151, 


Street, Norwich. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in Bottles, 
2s. gd. and 4s. 6d. each. Ask for Coleman’s Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine, 


and ‘‘ see that you get it.’ 
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THE MONTH. 


Tue Mont is a high class Catholic Magazine, varied in its 
contents, and attractive to all classes of readers. 


The current questions of the day hold a prominent place 
in its pages, and one or two articles are always devoted to 
serious modern topics which interest educated men. 


Every number contains original Articles on Travel, History, 
Biography, Science, Natural History, Literature, &c. 


Tue Montu also publishes Reviews and Notices of the 
chief Catholic Works, English and Foreign, issued during the 
past month, and of other Books and Magazine Articles of special 
interest. 


The Yearly Subscription to THE Montn is 24s. post free; 
single copies, 2s. each. 


Subscriptions are payable to Mr. James Reddington, 48, 
South Street, Grosvenor Square, W., to whom all Advertisements 
are to be sent. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


‘*We welcome a new series of Ze A/onth, which seems intended to be made more intelligible 
to Protestants than Roman Catholic periodicals usually have been. Indeed, 7he Month now seems 
intended to interpret, to those of us who care to know them, the Roman Catholic’s true religious 
principles, as well as to interest and instruct Catholics themselves.” —7%e Spectator. 


**The Month has now completed its first year under its new Editor, and has well fulfilled the 
promise with which the year opened. . . . 4 \ new tale, drawn from life, full of picturesque beauty 
and entitled ‘A Husband’s Story,’ commences with the new year.” — Zhe Tablet. 


**The Month may well rank among the best of contemporary magazines. . . . We notice that 
throughout even grave and difficult topics are treated in a way that makes them decidedly easy 
reading, and the staff of writers is so large that there is enough of variety both in matter and manner 
to satisfy all tastes. Amongst these writers we are glad to recognise many well known Irish names. 
We trust that many of our readers will enrol themselves among the supporters of a magazine that is 
doing so much for Catholic literature, and dealing so well with current Irish and Catholic questions. 
We shall look forward with interest to its successive numbers, and we shall be always ready to give 
them a hearty welcome on this side of the Channel. Zhe A/onth deserves success, and we are glad 
to hear that its circulation on both sides of the Atlantic is a large and steadily increasing one,”— 
Freeman’s Journal, 
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**This sterling periodical has entered on its nineteenth year, though it will be new to most 
American readers. The number for the current month has nine articles, besides literary reviews 
and notes, and in ability, variety of topic, and in general interest they compare favourably with 
those of any of the foreign magazines. Some of the papers are specially interesting, as, for instance, 
‘The Irish Agrarian War,’ which is a curious chapter of Irish history ; ‘The English Lollards, 
what they thought and did ;’ and the ‘Folk Lore of Upper Brittany,’ by the Rev. W. Loughnan, 
. . - The Editor contributes a vigorous article on ‘The Justice of Endless Punishment,’ and there 
is a good paper on ‘ Tombs of a Transition Period,’ by W. H. Anderdon.”—New York Star. 


‘The articles on ‘ Eternal Punishment and Infinite Love,’ in the January number, on ‘ Positive 
Argument for Endless Punishment,’ in the March number, and ‘Catholic Loyalty’ in the April 
issue, are all by the Editor, and are, especially the last named, of great interest to the many 
American readers of this first class magazine. The entertaining series of articles on English Relics, 
by Rev. John Morris, relates the history of the remains of St. Thomas of Hereford, the hand of 
St. James, the Holy Cross relic of the Tower, and Queen Mary’s Holy Thorn. The articles are 
carefully written, and contain evidence of rich stores of archzeological lore. Lady Herbert of Lea 
contributes an interesting paper on Rome, the Capital of Italy, and R. O’Shaugnessy, M.P., one on 
the Royal Irish University. The renowned scientist, Professor Mivart, F.R.S., writes on ‘A Danger 
from Diffidence.’ Several other excellent writers maintain the high literary repute which this 
magazine established years ago. The reviews and book notices are all well worth reading,”— 
Cincinnati Catholic Telegraph. 

**We welcome with especial pleasure the periodical appearance of Zhe Afonth, for it fulfils one of 
the highest missions, and does so with a creditable energy and ability. A/acte virtute—may be well 


said of it and its work. The contents of this number are instructive and diverse—embracing every 
topic that could interest or amuse.” — 7am Herald. 


The steadily increasing circulation of THe Montu renders 


> 


it a suitable medium for Advertisements. 


As it is among the higher class of Catholics in England, 
Ireland, and America, both Laity and Clergy, that it chiefly 
circulates, it is peculiarly adapted for Educational and Literary 
Advertisements, Publishers’ Lists, Articles of Church Furniture, 
Works of Art, Articles of General and Domestic use, and 
other Business Advertisements. 





A few sets of THE Montu for 1882 (New Series), including Six beautiful 
Photographs, may be had at a reduced price. 


The Photographs may also be had separately. They consist of portraits 
of St. Ignatius, St. Francis Xavier, St. Philip Neri, St. Thomas Aquinas, St. Francis 
of Assisi, and St. Charles Borromeo. 


OFFICE OF THE MONTH, 
48, SOUTH STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, LONDON, W. 
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Mr. James Thornton’s Publications. 


CLASSICAL. 
Demosthenes on the Crown. The Text after Batrer. 


With an Introduction, a New Translation, Notes, and Indices. By FRANcIs P. 
Simpson, B.A., Balliol College, Craven Scholar, 1877. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 





Just published. 
‘It seems to me very well done, and likely to be of great use. I notice with pleasure that several 
mistakes of other translations and editions are tacitly corrected.”—S. H. BUTCHER, Esq., Professor of 
Greek, University of Edinburgh. 
‘It seems to me likely to be very useful.” 
‘* Its closeness and accuracy will make it very useful for many students.” 
College, Oxford. 
‘This is a work that needs no praise. It is, in its way, as near perfection as possible, and of a quality 
Indeed, if we regard the student’s wants 


A. SipGwIck, Esq., Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Rev. W. W. MERRY, Lincoln 


to conciliate the staunchest opponent of ‘ cribs ' in every shape. 

as the standard for gauging the merits of an edition of a Greek classic, this edition of the ‘De Corona’ 
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THE Future of the Primary Schools is really the future of the 
people of England. Such as is the education of the children 
such will be the men of the next generation. I confine what I 
say to England, for the state both of Ireland and of Scotland is 
widely different from the state of the English people. 

We hear much of our‘national character. What is it? Is it 
a fixed, intellectual, and moral type, which reproduces itself by 
a natural law, or is it a result of certain conditions, such as the 
influence of homes, the training of childhood, the controlling 
force of public opinion, of political institutions, and of religious 
teaching ? If it depends on all these things, and in truth it 
does ; and if all these have been and are continually changing, 
then their result must have proportionably changed, and 
the national character of to-day is not the national character of 
fifty years ago. One proof is enough. For six hundred years 
Parliament, which is the chief index of our national character, 
has known how to govern itself without closures and surgical 
appliances for keeping order. The national character was calm, 
grave, and deliberate. Order was its normal state; disorder 
abnormal. Our national character has been steadily though 
imperceptibly changing, and the House of Commons has lost 
the gravity of self-control which made it the wonder of foreign 
Chambers and Parliaments. What has this to do with our 
Primary Schools? Everything. It is Parliament that frames 
our Education Acts and fashions our Primary Schools at 
its will. 

Till 1870 the Primary Education of England was voluntary 
and Christian. Since 1870 one half of the population of England 
is under a system which is neither Christian nor voluntary, but 
secular and compulsory. 

Can two systems so diametrically opposite in kind and 
efficacy produce one and the same result? The national 
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character was chiefly formed in its Christian schools. What 
character will be formed in schools without Christianity ? 

Already this is proved in the United States. The Common 
School system is bearing its fruits. And it will be even more 
perceptible among us in England because the education of our 
voluntary schools was, until 1870, chiefly religious. Its secular 
teaching was less precisely and sedulously cared for than its 
Christian teaching and discipline. This was turned to our 
reproach. Our condition at present is this. The Board Schools 
instruct a million of children in secular matter, but exclude all 
Christian doctrine. The Voluntary Schools are reduced during 
the school day to Secular Schools. No Christian doctrine can 
be taught in them except out of hours. They are subject to the 
fierce competition of Board Schvols supported out of inex- 
haustible rates; taught by teachers receiving salaries double in 
amount compared with those of Voluntary Schools ; armed with 
the attractions of costly buildings and ample playgrounds, and 
all that public money can provide. In ten years they have 
drawn to themselves a million of children—nearly half the 
number gathered by the Voluntary Schools in fifty years. Can 
it be doubted that, in this unequal race, the system which is 
promoted by public law, paid for by public money, will not only 
check and outstrip, but starve and crush the system which lives 
only by private zeal and private self-denial ; or, in other words, 
that the Primary Education of Christian England will, in a 
generation or two, be no longer in Christian Schools but in 
Secular Schools. We cannot gather grapes of thorns or figs 
of thistles. A Christian people can never spring from secular 
schools, and neither private zeal nor home education will suffice 
to supply the Christian teaching and formation which is excluded 
from the Secular Schools of the State. 

The advocates of the Secular Schools were chiefly Noncon- 
formists, who asserted that religion would be sufficiently taught 
at home and in Sunday Schools. Already we hear some of 
themselves declaring that Sunday Schools reach only the few 
that voluntarily attend, but do not reach the majority. Already 
we are told that the sons of Nonconformist homes are departing 
from the religion of their forefathers. But the poor of England 
are not Nonconformists. The Nonconformists are for the most 
part above the poor. They are the middle class. The Noncon- 
formists are hardly to be found in poor schools. And the Board 
Schools are therefore being managed especially under their influ- 
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ence. The Primary Schools of England are chiefly filled by the 
children of the Established Church, of the Catholic Church, and 
of the Wesleyans. These three bodies are the religious educators 
of the English people, and it is especially their voluntary schools 
that are now oppressed by the unequal favour shown by the Act 
of 1870 to the schools of the minority. 

Let us never lose sight of the inheritance which is now at 
stake. Two systems are at this time in conflict. 

On one side is the system of secular education, which as yet 
is only partially developed in England. It contains, neverthe- 
less, in itself the principles fully developed in France, namely— 

1. That education primarily and properly belongs to the 
State. 

2. That the schools belongs to the State. 

3. That the children belong to the State. 

4. That the State has no religion. 

5. That the formation of the national character belongs to 
the State. 

6. That the formation of the teachers of the people belongs 
to the State. 

7. That no one shall teach the people cxcept by patent of 
the State. 

In a word, we are being stealthily drawn into a pass where 
these principles are foregone conclusions already embodied in 
the law of the land ; and irresistible in their future application. 

On the other side is the traditional Christian education of 
the English people which rests upon the following principles : 

1. That the children of a Christian people have a right by 
Divine law to Christian education. 

2. That Christian parents have a twofold right and duty 
both natural and supernatural to guard this inheritance of their 
children. , 

3. That Christian children are in no sense the children of a 
State that has no religion. 

4. That their teaching and training, or formation as Chris- 
tians, is of higher moment than all secular instruction, and may 
not be postponed to it, or risked to obtain it. 

5. That in the selection of teachers to whom their children 
shall be intrusted Christian parents have a right and a duty 
which excludes all other human authority. 

6. That to deprive the poor of this right and liberty which is 
claimed by and yielded to the rich is a flagrant injustice. 
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Let no one be deceived by thinking that these two systems 
can be reconciled or mingled with each other. They are 
mutually exclusive. We have to choose between them. The 
sooner we make up our mind the safer for us. [Every year we 
are losing ground. Every year the antagonist system, fraught 
with antagonistic principles, is penetrating the legislation and 
structure of the commonwealth, and tainting the brain and 
blood of the governing classes. It has already reduced the 
National Universities to schools of secular science and secular 
literature. It is throwing off Christianity from the public life 
of the State, and relegating it to the private life of men. If the 
primary schools of England shall cease to be Christian schools, 
there may still be Christians in I:ngland, but the traditions of 
the English people will exist no longer. It will be Christian 
England only as it is Catholic France, by accident of numbers, 
or rather, by the compassion of God upon individuals, and not 
by its public law, or faith, or fidelity to God. 

It is in this crisis of our country that God has once more 
restored to the Catholic Church both liberty and power. We 
are debtors above all men and to all men, to preserve inviolate, 
at all costs and at all privations the unbroken and unimpaired 
tradition of Christian education in the whole circle of our 
Colleges and Schools, from the majestic and venerable Colleges 
of Stonyhurst and Ushaw to the primary schools of our humble 
missions in the green villages and in the busy towns of England. 


HENRY EDWARD, CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP. 
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LITTLE or nothing is known in England of the beautiful island 
of Madagascar, so called by Marco Polo, situated in the Indian 
Ocean, and only separated from the south-east coast of Africa by 
the Mozambique Channel. Lately, it is true, public attention 
has been turned towards this island in consequence of the rival 
pretensions of the English and French Governments. But the 
articles in the English morning journals being mostly copied 
from the Vaza/ Colonist, and other equally untrustworthy sources 
of information, give a very imperfect idea of the Malagasy people, 
and still more of their religious position; upon which latter 
subject we hope to throw some light. 

It is less than twenty years since the island of Madagascar, 
so long inaccessible to the preaching of the Gospel, was at last 
thrown open to the zeal of European missionaries. It is true 
that the Portuguese in the sixteenth century, who always strove, 
while extending their own power, to spread also the knowledge 
of Jesus Christ, had introduced two Jesuit Fathers in the first 
European establishment formed by them in this country, who 
obtained leave to preach and baptize; but their success among 
the natives excited the jealousy of the authorities ; a persecution 
arose, and both priests and people were martyred. A century 
later, the “ Eastern Company” was formed in France under the 
direction of Richelieu, and by letters patent on June 24, 1642, 
Louis the Thirteenth charged his agents to take posgession of 
the island in his name, and establish colonies in all its principal 
sea-ports. But at the same time he did not wish to neglect the 
spiritual wants of the people; and so the Apostolic Nuncio, 
Cardinal Bagni, addressed himsclf to St. Vincent of Paul, who 
was then alive, and who at once chose two of his best subjects, 
FF. Charles Nacquart and Nicholas Gondrce, for this heroic 
missionary work. 

1 The letter of St. Vincent of Paul to Father Charles Nacquart on this occasion 


is published in St. Vincent’s Life by the Abbé Maynard, and is one of the most beauti 
ful exhortations possible on the duties and graces of the foreign missionary life. 
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They landed in Madagascar on May 21, 1648, and established 
themselves in the Fort Dauphin, where they first devoted them 
selves to learning the language, and speedily won the confidence 
of the Malagasy population. But the efforts of these noble 
missioners were counteracted by the behaviour of the French 
officials, whose conduct was such that the people rose against 
them and finally drove them out of the country. The following 
one hundred and fifty years afford a melancholy record of 
perpetual attempts on the part of the French to colonise the 
country, but in vain. In 1815 Europe, by the treaties of Paris 
and Vienna, recognised the rights of France to its possession of 
the island, and fresh colonies were formed at Tamatavo, and 
other points on the sea-coast; while, in 1840, the islands of 
Nossi-Bé and Mayotta were ceded to them by the Sakalavs, 
who accepted their Protectorate and admitted their missionaries. 
From these islands and from Port St. Mary on the south east, 
the Jesuit Fathers had for a long time been watching their 
opportunity to penetrate into Madagascar, which they did now 
and then under various disguises, though always at the risk 
of their lives. FF. Jouen and Finaz once even reached the 
capital of Antananarivo, as medical attendants to envoys from 
the French Government. But such venturous expeditions never 
produced any permanent result; and a frightful persecution 
arising in 1849, all who called themselves Christians were bar- 
barously put to death or sold into slavery.” It was not till the 
death of Ranavaloona, the cruel tyrant Queen, and the accession 
of Radama the Second that the island became really accessible 
to Europeans, and that trade was re-opened with the inhabitants 
of the Mauritius and of the African coast. The Catholic missioners 
entered into this fresh field with all their usual energy ; and in 
a short time over thirty churches and chapels were erected, four 
of them being in the capital, where they still flourish. The 
number of their converts soon became considerable, and their 
adherents numberless. But at the same time the agents of the 
Protestant societies came in, and especially the members of the 
“London Missionary Society,” with large funds at their dis- 
posal, collected in every village in England. The objects of 
these missioners were three-fold — religious, mercantile and 





political—and each prevailed in turn, according to circum- 
2 The Rev. W. Ellis, in his Three Visits to Madagascar, published by Messrs. 
Murray in 1858, gives a fearful account of the sufferings of these martyrs in March, 


1849 (See page 426, 427, 428). 
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stances. In other countries, where Europeans abound, and 
where there exists some sort of civilization and public opinion, 
such agents are compclled to observe a certain standard of 
morality and of justice in dealing with others, and are obliged 
to be careful about the means they employ. But unhappily in 
an island like Madagascar (just as on the African coast where 
such lamentable revelations have lately been made public of 
the cruelty practised on the natives by men who have gained 
their influence as Protestant missionaries), no such considerations 
or scruples stood in their way. 

During the empire of Napoleon the Third a Frenchman, M. 
Lambert, had become the friend and councillor of Radama the 
Second, and with the help of another Frenchman, M. Laborde, 
who had been for some time settled at Tananarivo, obtained 
from the King in 1862 a charter giving the French a right to 
colonise the most fertile portions of the island. But then came 
a revolution. The Hovas, one of the principal tribes, instigated, 
it is said, by the Protestant missionaries, rose in open rebellion, 
forced the doors of the Palace and strangled the King with 
thirty of his favourites. When M. Lambert arrived the next 
day, he was simply told by the Prime Minister that the King 
was “gone,” and that the treaty made with him was therefore 
cancelled. The widow of the murdered King succeeded to the 
throne under the title of Ranavalo the Second; and the Hovas 
tribe, of which she is the actual head, have ever since been in 
the ascendant, and gradually extended their power and territory 
over the largest half of the island. 

Very soon the Court and the Government of Antananarivo 
found themselves in a‘ difficulty, and sorely pressed to decide 
between the rival actions of the Catholic and Protestant 
missionaries. At last, the Prime Minister, Rainilaiarivony, who, 
under the name of the Queen, is in reality the absolute master 
of the island, felt himself driven to the necessity of embracing 
one form or the other of Christianity, the “Ingliss” or the 
“Fransay,”’ by which two names the natives designate Pro- 
testantism and Catholicity. His study of the question led him 
to form certain ideas which, on the part of a shrewd and intelli- 
gent barbarian, were deeply significant, and may be considered 
as his verdict on the merits of the two religions. The following 
is the substance of his speech to his Council : 

“Catholicity is a system of obedience. If we become Catholics 
we must obey the Priests, who obey the Bishops, who obey the 
Pope, who obeys Jesus Christ, and is inspired by the Holy 
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Ghost. Under that system, the last of my slaves may be a 
saint, which I am not, and his conduct may be a direct condem- 
nation of mine. He may thus cover me with shame, and I 
might, very likely, be the worst and the last among Catholics.” 

“ Now Protestantism is the very reverse of all this; there is 
no obedience in their teaching at all. If we embrace it, 
we shall have the Gospel and the whole system in our hands, 
and it will enable us to become spiritual as well as temporal 
rulers. In this form of Christianity, we are the masters ; in the 
other, we could be but subjects.” 

In consequence of this astute reasoning, a solemn proclama- 
tion was soon after issued, making it known to all the people 
that Protestantism, or “Ingliss” Christianity, was to be the 
religion of the Queen and of the Court, in fact, the religion of 
the State. On December 16, 1868, the Province of Imerina was 
divided into nine dioceses, each diocese being supposed to be 
administered by an agent or pupil of the London Missionary 
Society. But even they were not independent of the State 
Church, which was governed by an oligarchy called the “ Church 
of the Palace.” Accordingly each of these missionary agents 
was obliged to apply for certain papers issued by the Malagasy 
Government to show that the nomination was approved of by 
the Qucen. Without her leave, therefore, or rather that of her 
ministers and the State Church, no one could teach or preach in 
any district. But this was not all. In 1877 the royal supremacy 
in religious matters was still further extended by the appoint 
ment of ten or twelve of the best scholars in the seminary which 
the Independents had founded near the palace, giving them 
absolute control over the different districts. These appointments 
were made by the Prime Minister himself, who insisted that 
they should be responsible solely to him, and that they should 
send in their reports direct to the Government. 

The Protestant missionary, the Rev. Louis Street, com- 
plaining of this proceeding, writes: “ By this arbitrary act, the 
Prime Minister has trenched on the rights of the London 
Missionary Society, and taken spiritual affairs entirely into his 
own hands. The State Church in Madagascar is in reality less 
tolerant than that of Turkey. Our whole teaching is so entirely 
under Government control that I cannot understand anybody 
having the courage to deny it. We are expected to preach not 
the Gospel after the New Testament, but the gospel after the 
Prime Minister,” &c. 
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These State officers (for they were nothing else) were called 
Mpitandrina, or Bishops; and thus the Prime Minister made 
himself in reality (as he had wished to be) the supreme head 
of the Church, and turned against the Protestant missionaries 
the very principles he had learned from them. Not only did 
he make himself independent of them, but he reduced these 
missionaries to the position of being the simple servants and 
tools of the State Church, and their subserviency to him is the 
condition not only of their success, but of their very existence in 
the island. 

But to return to the Malagasys themselves. How were they 
affected by the Government proclamation? We must begin by 
saying a few words onthe nature of these people. They are 
intelligent and affectionate, but, as a general rule, weak-minded, 
and thoroughly sensual and material. Of course there are great 
and noble exceptions, as we have already seen in the many 
martyrs and confessors for the faith, But we are speaking of 
the characteristics of the race as a whole. ‘“ For twopence a 
Malagasy will become a Catholic; and for twopence more will 
pass over to the Protestants,” exclaimed a schoolmaster not long 
ago, who was the son of one of the principal native Protestant 
teachers. This may, perhaps, be a slight exaggeration, but it is 
founded upon truth. Now the attractions of Protestantism to 
the Malagasy nature is threefold. 

ist. Its being now the religion of the State, and therefore of 
the Queen and of the Court, so that it is a sure road to favour 
and promotion, and, in fact, the fashion of the world. 

2nd. Its easiness. There are literally no restrictions but one, 
and that is not to become a Catholic or attend a Catholic 
school. 

3rd. The Malagasy is above everything loquacious and fond 
of hearing himself talk—he is, in fact, a ranter. Now Pro- 
testantism gives free scope to this infatuation and ‘love of 
talking; he may even speak in the House of Prayer; and 
nothing flatters his vanity or pleases him to such a degree as 
that. 

The consequence of all this was, that when the proclamation 
was made known, many and great were the defections among 
the followers of what is called by the natives “The Catholic 
Prayer.” The Superior of the convent at Tananarivo said that 
she knew upwards of five hundred young women among the 
best families of the capital who abandoned their faith, although 
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many of them did so with great sorrow, and owing only to the 
strong pressure put upon them by their relations. These poor 
girls would come secretly to visit the convent, and to pour out 
their grief to the sisters, but they did not dare disobey the royal 
decree. 

Yet many there were who resisted even unto death; and 
marvellous to relate that, in spite of all, the Catholic population 
still amounts to between fifty and sixty thousand, although 
almost all have been sorely tried and are real confessors for the 
faith. In fact, it was difficult for any one with average intelli- 
gence to put up with the teaching of the State Bishops, and to 
believe in their Divine authority. The following anecdote is 
a fact well known to both Protestants and Catholics in this 
island. A Pagan priest of the idol called Kelimalaza came one 
day to the Catholic mission of his village and spoke to the 
priest as follows : 

“The Queen has ordered that the idols shall be burnt and 
that we are to worship one God alone. I wish then to hasten 
and learn the ‘Catholic Prayer,’ and will come on Sunday to 
church.” The next day arrived an express from the great 
officers of Tananarivo, who came to his house and said: “ Listen 
to the words of the great Queen. Have a Protestant temple 
built in your village and then you will be made its JJpitandrina” 
(bishop). The old Pagan was overjoyed—the temple was forth- 
with built, and he who did not even know the name of Jesus 
Christ was created Bishop! One of the agents of the London 
Missionary Society, in an official report of 1871, writes : 

In each of the large villages there is a chief who is responsible to 
the Government alone, called a MWfitandrina.® One of these men, 


\n amusing description is given of these J//itandrina (bishops) by another writer, 


‘uropean going to the Protestant Church. 


ij 
4 
J 


**On Sunday you see a 
This is the A/pitandrina. He preaches, he gives Communion, he is, in fact, the Minister 





of Public Worship. On Monday this same man passes again, less richly dressed than 
e and makes the people carry bricks and 


before. He is then the overseer of the pla: 
stones for public works: he is now a civil functionary. On Tuesday behold him 
1 


turned into an officer, with military cap and sword, trousers with a band of gold down 
> , D> 


les, and thirteen decorations on his breast. To-day there is a review of the 





the sic 
Malag 
good man turns schoolmaster. The children are driven into the school with whips 








sy army, and he is the commander-in-chief! Wednesday comes ; and now our 


and sticks, and he teaches them out of books chosen and often printed by himself. 
Truly a wonderful man is a A/pitandsina !” 

As a specimen of the books which issue from the Methodist press in the Malagasy 
language, we will only quote a few sentences from one of them: ‘‘ Listen, O Mala- 
gasys! Catholics are idolaters, for they worship the Virgin and images. Catholics 
obey the Pope ; so if you become Catholics you will no longer be your own masters, 
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who has five or six hundred persons in his congregation, has three 
wives and the vaguest possible idea of Christianity. He loves to show 
his authority, however, and the people, being forced to obey him, submit 


without much resistance. 


Another missionary of the same Society writes, in the 
province of Betsileo : 


‘These poor people are dragged to the Government schools and are 
forced to build churches which they do not want, and beaten if they are 
10t willing to do so. ‘They are brought into the Church on Sundays by 


main force by these chiefs, like so many sheep. 
A third, speaking of a province in the south, adds: 


I go to church with the Governor, the soldiers marching before us 
bearing swords and lances. It is, in fact, the conquerors going to 


church with the conquered. 


These Protestant missionaries speak only of the treatment 
they themselves have received from the agents of the State 
Church; but they ignore altogether the sufferings of such of the 
natives as have had sufficient courage to keep to their faith, or 
who desire instruction from the Catholic priest. The following 
is only one of many facts recorded by the devoted Jesuit Fathers 
who are labouring in that island: “One Sunday, in a village 
about two leagues from Tananarivo, I was quietly teaching the 
catechism in a Malagasy house to about one hundred natives, 
when suddenly a panic seized my audience, and springing to 
their feet they dashed out of the windows and doors, leaving me 
alone with one or two of the students who had accompanied me 
from the capital. Before I could find an explanation for this 
extraordinary proceeding, a man entered, followed by fourteen 
or fifteen attendants, who turned out to be the chief of the State 
Church. Advancing to a column in the middle of the room 
and turning round to me with ill-concealed anger he exclaimed : 
‘Sir, you have come here without any right or authority. The 
proprietor of this house never asked our consent before he gave 
you leave to do so. I desire you, therefore, to depart, and I give 


but the Pope will take your land. Do you know what a Pope is? The Pope is a 
wild beast, who has strangled men without number, so that the bones and ashes of 
his victims fill a whole valley (sic). Look at this picture, which represents this 
monster chained and powerless.” The picture referred to was introduced into a 
magic lantern, and the book in question is warmly recommended in the Independent 
papers as being ‘‘ one which should be widely spread in the schools and given to all 
Christians.” (Aesaka, a monthly publication, March, 1882.) 
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notice that to morrow this house shall be destroyed as belonging 
to a criminal.’ 

“If this man dared thus to speak toa European protected by 
a treaty, what fate was reserved for the unhappy Malagasy, who 
was entirely at his mercy?” 

But to understand the extent of the persecution going on at 
this moment we must turn to another subject—that of the 
schools. 

In the year 1876 the Independent missionaries memorialized 
the Government to obtain a law of compulsory education, This 
suited the views of the Prime Minister, and therefore a decree 
was issued to that effect, coupled with the order that all the 
names of the children attending school in the different towns 
should be inscribed in a register, which was to be afterwards 
sent to the Government. 

At first the Catholics hoped that this was only a statistical 
measure and sent in their register with the rest. But the Inde- 
pendents and the agents of the State Church took a totally 
different view of the subject. They made out lists of a// the 
children, very often without the parents’ knowledge, and even 
made those lists retrospective. For, according to a clause they 
had taken care to have inserted: “.Vo scholar once inscribed 
in a register could go to any other school than the one in which 
his name was entercd.” 

Therefore, when these lists appeared, almost all the Catholic 
children were included in the Protestant registers, and in vain did 
the poor Catholic parents protest! The answer of the J/p:tan- 
drina always was: “ Your children are inscribed on our registers. 
These registers are before the eyes of the Queen. We cannot 
allow them, therefore, to go to any other school. If you send 
them elsewhere, we shall take them back by force.” + 

This enrolment in a mass of all the children in the island 
under the banner of Protestantism under the pretext of ‘ educa- 
tion” aroused, as may be supposed, the most bitter feeling 
among the people. Petitions of various kinds were drawn up 
to be submitted to the Queen, some of the most touching nature, 
claiming the right to educate their children in their own faith, 


* The poor parents complain bitterly of the education given. One came to us the 
other day and said: ‘* What a miserable thing it is to be compelled to send one’s boy 
to the Independent School! Mine has been there for two years, and has learned 


literally nothing, while his baby-brother, who has been with the Christian Brothers, 
can already read and write, though he has only been there a few months. But, alas ! 
the eldest is scribed, and he would be beaten to death if we took him away.” 
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according to the law of the land; but these petitions were never 
allowed to reach her.° We will give our readers some extracts 
from letters recently received from Madagascar, from an 
authority which is incontestable, and which will show the 
working of this decree of compulsory education on the Catholic 
scholars and converts in the island : 


‘Tananarivo, August 8, 1881. 

For the last three years the Catholics have been enduring a terrible 
persecution from the English Independent schoolmasters. In the 
province of Betsiléos especially, there have been incredible outrages ; 
but the guilty have always escaped punishment. 

With an audacity which is simply marvellous, the executioners have 
given themselves out as victims, and the newspapers in England, 
America, and France have repeated the calumnies of which the WVata/ 
Colonist and other papers of the like kind have made themselves the 
echo. ‘‘ The French missioners,” they write, ‘‘are in open hostility with 
the Protestant. They destroy their schools, cause the pupils and pro- 
fessors to be flogged, interrupt the Divine Offices and commit other acts 
of intolerance” (extract from the Cerneen of Mauritius, on February 1, 
1880). Now if you will be good enough simply to reverse these pro- 
positions and put the word “ Protestant ” for “‘ French” missioners, and 
cee versa, you will arrive at the exact truth and would know which were 
the executioners and which the victims ! 

Two horrible events have lately occurred which will probably be 
represented in the English papers with equal veracity, so that I think it 
my duty to enlighten the public by the simple recital of facts. 

On the 5th of last July a young man named Rafitrahana, a pupil of 
the Catholic school, was returning from a funeral with his brother, when, 
all of a sudden, he was seized by four men and carried by force into the 
Protestant church of the town. There, by the order of the school- 
master of the Independents, a man named Rakotovar, he was thrown 
down and overwhelmed with blows by two great strong youths, who suc- 
ceeded one another in this barbarous unprovoked cruelty. The wit- 
nesses were numerous, and amongst them were several police officers. 
“Do not kill him! do not kill him!” they cried out to Rakotovar, who, 
by-the-bye, is honoured by the Independents with the title of ‘“ Evan- 


> In 1880 the people of Ambohibeloma wrote as follows: ‘‘ Madam! You know 
that no one divides what God has made one. In the markets the cow is not separated 
from her calf, nor the slave from the child at her breast. We are fathers and mothers 
and the good God has given us children; but when we go to church now, we are 
alone: not one of our children is allowed to go with us. It is as if we had all been 
struck with barrenness. We intreat your Majesty not to allow your faithful subjects 
to be treated worse than the slaves and the animals sold in the public markets. 
Deign to allow us to educate our children as we wish, and grant us the favour to take 
our children with us to church to pray to the God who has given them to us.” 


Alas! the poor mothers of Ambohibeloma still go alone to Mass! 
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gelist.” “What I am doing,” he coldly replied, “I am doing by order 
and with full permission.” The hail-storm of blows only ceased when 
the young man had fainted, while foam and blood issued from his mouth 
and nose. Hearing of this barbarous act, the Catholic missioner 
hastened to the spot. When he came to the door of the church, he 
found the poor fellow in this condition, stretched on the ground, and 
tried to go in and tend him, but Rakotovar barred the way. This was 
at five o’clock in the evening. The poor parents at last were permitted 
to remove him to their home; but he did not recover the use of his 
senses till late at night, and was watched all the time by Rakotovar him- 
self. Now, what was the crime of this young man? No one would 
believe it, but it is the exact truth. His crime was solely having left the 
Protestant school eight or ten months before, and gone to study witi 
the Catholics. Ever since that time Rakotovar had tried, in all sorts of 
ways, to get him into his power; and to escape his implacable fury the 
poor lad had had to leave his native town and take refuge first at 
Tananarivo, and then in a missioner’s house a few miles off. About the 
middle of June, an assurance having been given him from high quarters 
that he might continue his studies with the Catholics and that no one 
would do him any harm, he made up his mind that he would go back 
and see his family, especially as one of them had lately died and he 
wished to attend the funeral. And this was the result. When he chose 
to become a Catholic, was there any law to forbid it? ove. Every 
one by the law of the land is declared to have liberty of conscience and 
a right to study where he pleases. How that liberty is respected is 
another question—all I wish to lay stress upon is, that Rafitrahana had 
infringed no law whatever. 

Now what was the result of the complaints brought against 
Rakotovar? I will not weary you by going into all the details of this 
pretended trial, but will simply state that, in the first instance, Rafitra 
hana was condemned to return to the Protestant College to finish his 
studies, and that when the storm raised by this iniquitous sentence 
became too serious to be altogether ignored, it was modified in this 
manner: that Rafitrahana was to study neither with Catholics nor Pro- 
testants, but hold himself in readiness to do any work required by the 
Government. 

Such is religious liberty in Madagascar, and thus justice is carried 
out. No punishment whatever was awarded to Rakotovar. and no 
compensation to his victim. This is the way Catholics persecute Pro- 
testants ! 

The second fact I will relate to you is stranger still, and the details 
are taken from the Official Report and Complaint addressed by the 
Catholics to the Government. 

There were two other pupils of the Catholic school who had been 
inscribed on the Protestant registers, although without their knowledge. 
One day, as they were leaving school, a certain number of Protestants 
seized them and dragged them into the chapel, where they began 
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beating them with all their might. Others encouraged the executioners, 
crying out: “Only leave them their lives; but flog them so that they 
shall only be able to crawl on all fours.” A third exclaimed: “If you 
won’t attend the Protestant school, you will be thrown into prison.” 
Amongst the crowd was a policeman who called out: “ Don’t beat him 
so, or you will have blood on your heads.” ‘“‘ What business is that of 
yours ?” the Protestant schoolmaster replied. ‘ Put him in chains !” 
One of the village chiefs then interposed, and said: ‘‘ You have no 
right to put any man in prison or to make such a scene in the house of 
prayer.” Upon which the enraged Protestants turned upon him, and 
nearly murdered him likewise. Yet all these assaults were condoned 
by the Government and none of their authors received the smallest 
punishment. 

I hope now I shall have sufficiently proved who are the persecutors 
and who are the persecuted. 


Another very eminent person writes as follows: 


I hope some day one or other of our Madagascar friends will find 
time to write a book entitled Confessors for the Faith among the 
Betsileos. In the meantime I will give you one or two facts which are 
unquestioned by either Protestants or Catholics. 

Last year two young men arrived at Tananarivo after an eight days’ 
journey, to complain to the authorities of the way they had been beaten 
by the “Independent” scholars for not attending their school, and 
begged to know whether they were really forbidden to go to the 
Catholic school? They were admitted to the Palace and had an 
audience of the officials. ‘The answer they received was ¢hat they were 
at liberty to study where they would; but, nevertheless, no compensa- 
tion was given for the injuries they had received. 

A little later arrived another young Betsileo, who had hovered 
between life and death for nearly a fortnight in consequence of the cruel 
treatment he had undergone at the hands of the Protestants. We have 
the written statement of his case before us: it is as follows: 

I have complained to the Governor of Betsileo and now come to 
bring the account of our sufferings before the Prime Minister. Our 
lives are not safe—the scholars of the Protestant schools beat all who 
attempt to practise the Catholic religion. There are certain young 
women with child who have been so cruelly treated that their children 
have been killed in the womb. As for myself, I was one day going 
down from the palace of the Governor of Fianarantsoa, when I was 
seized by a body of Independenis, one of whom took my arms, another 
seized me by the neck, another dragged off my scarf and shirt with the 
scapular and rosary I had round my neck. ‘Then they began striking 
me with sticks and with their fists, whilst others kicked me till I lost all 
consciousness. It was three o’clock in the afternoon. Presently some 
one went to fetch Mr. Baron, the Independent English missioner. 
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When I came to myself he asked me: “ Where are you studying?” I 
replied, “ When I was a child I used to go to Mr. Richardson’s school 
(Independent), but when the Queen Ranavalona came here and 
declared publicly that every one could go and learn and pray where 
they would, I went to the Catholics. For the last five years I have 
studied in their College, and I belong to them, for I have been presented 
to the Queen as a Catholic schoolmaster.” 

The only answer made by Baron was: “ Bind his hands and legs, 
for he is our scholar.” 

Then came some of the officials and asked me: “ Are your legs 
broken? Are your hands injured? Have they plucked out your eyes 
or broken your teeth ?” 

I replied “ No; but my body is black with blows and wounds, and I 
do not know whether I shall not die to-day or to-morrow !” 

Then they went and fetched a long cord with which they bound my 
hands and feet. I struggled as hard as I could and exclaimed: ‘I 
have committed no crime, why do you treat me thus?” But they 
would not listen to me. One seized me by the neck ; others gagged my 
mouth with my sash. At last the agony was so great that I fainted away 
again, and this dead faint lasted from Wednesday evening at five o’clock 
till ‘Thursday at four. And when I recovered consciousness my chest 
and throat were all swollen, and blood flowed from my mouth and nose 
and ears. I thought I must have died. But God had mercy upon 
me and gave me strength to come and ask redress of you, O Prime 
Minister ! ” 

An enquiry was set on foot accordingly, and every word was proved 
to be true. But what was the result to the poor Betsileo? He was 
informed ¢hat he was free to teach or to study wherever he would. 
But as to the treatment he had received, he certainly has all the merit of 
it before God: for no reparation was made by men, and Mr. Baron and 
his emissaries remain unpunished. Nay, more, this very Baron has 
been promoted and is now at ‘Tananarivo.® 


® The following letter, addressed to a petty Governor of the Betsileos by Mr. 

Baron will show the spirit which actuates him : 
Fjianarantsoa, 
December 3, 1878. 

Sir,—I hear that certain of our scholars have passed to the Catholic school, although 
they are inscribed on our registers. 

I declare to you that it is your duty to keep these children in the Queen's school, and 
that you are guilty if you let them go the Catholics. 

This is not all. I hear that you will do nothing to help our schoolmasters to enforce 
the law. ‘Therefore, if you do not use all your efforts to gather all the children in your 
district into our schools, I shall not fail to accuse you to the Government. 

In addition to this, if you do not prevent your brother from going against the words of 
the Queen and receiving a salary (from the Catholics) [ shall certainly report you to the 
authorities, 

This is what I have to say to you. ‘Therefore take care and beware, for these are the 
words of a white man who does not lie and who does not threaten in vain. 

R. BARON 
(Evangelical Missionary). 


Remember that it is to the Prime Minister that I shall accuse you. 
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We should only weary our readers with any more evidence of 
this cruel persecution; but lest any one should imagine that 
such a state of things no longer exists, we will quote one more 
letter received by us while this very article was being written : 


In this same province of Betsileos, two children had been confided 
by their parents to Father de Villtle, that they might be brought up at 
the Catholic school. On three or four occasions the Protestant school- 
master had dragged them by force into his school, so that at last the 
parents went before the Malagasy Commandant, and asked for a cate- 
gorical answer to the question ‘Whether they might or might not 
bring up their children in their own faith?” Now the Commandant 
was a bitter Protestant. Yet he did not dare go against the letter of the 
law, the Queen having repeatedly declared that she gave full liberty of 
conscience to all, so he contented himself with giving an evasive 
answer. At last Father de Villele determined to have the question 
brought before the judges in open court. ‘There was a numerous 
assembly—the parents of the children, the Catholic schoolmaster, and a 
mass of Protestants being present. Father de Villtle brought the 
question forward. Addressing the Commandant, he said: “Is there, 
or is there not, an order from the Queen to forbid the children to study 
in a Catholic school, and to allow this Protestant master to take them 
by force into his own?” 

The Commandant replied only: “I do not alter the orders of the 
Queen.” 

In vain Father de Villéle pressed him for an answer “Yes” or “No;” 
but he always replied jn the same terms. 

“ Very well,” at last exclaimed Father de Villéle. “ In accordance 
with the Queen’s orders, parents are free to choose for their children 
whichever school they wish. These children have been confided to 
me by them, and they will therefore henceforth study in my school 
only.” 

So saying, the Father bowed to the judges and to the assembly and 
went out, followed by the two children and their parents, the poor little 
things clinging to his cassock for fear. Alas! it was too well founded. 
Hardly had they left the palace, than the Protestant .schoolmaster, 
Rainihova Adrianarosy (called ‘‘’The Evangelist”), with a numerous 
band, threw himself upon the Father, overwhelming him with blows 
and dragging one of the children from him by main force. The Father 
took the little one in his arms, flew into his house (which was happily 
close by), and, leaving him in safety, rushed back to save the elder one. 
Then the blows fell on him like a hail-storm, some on his head till 
he was nearly blinded, others seized his legs to make him fall; but he 
thought of nothing but of saving the child. Adrianarosy, the Evan- 
gelist, then seized him in his arms and, crushing him almost to suffoca- 
tion, cried out: ‘‘He may die—but you shall never have him!” At 
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last the Father rushed to the Commandant and exclaimed: ‘“ You were 
on the threshhold of your palace and you saw the assault made on me 
by the Protestants, and yet you never interfered, and by your presence 
The Commandant was _ himself 


you encouraged these persecutors !” 
alarmed at this treatment of an European, and a formal complaint was 
made to the Governor General of the Province, who had a careful 
inquiry made into all the circumstances of the case, which resulted 
in a condemnation of the Protestants and especially of Adrianarosy. 
But although thus declared guilty, what punishment was awarded to 
them? The Governor simply proposed a@ severe admonition. This was 
more than the Father Superior would stand, and the matter was referred 
to high quarters. In October last judgment was still delayed ! 


We hope we have said enough to convince our readers of the 
groundless accusations so freely brought against the Catholic 
priests in the English Press. They have been silent under their 
wrongs, and have borne the most unmerited misrepresentations 
without a word. But when it comes to the question of defending 
the rights of their converts, who are powerless to protect them- 
selves, they feel it is time that the truth should be known. 
Liberty of conscience under the present rulers of Madagascar is 
almost as much a dead letter as the law abolishing slavery. 
There is not one slave the less in the island, and the abolition 
was simply a diplomatic ruse to throw dust in the eyes of 
foreigners. 

Let us turn now toa pleasanter subject, and that is to the 
progress actually made by the Catholic missionaries in the 
island in spite of the cruel persecution to which they are 
exposed. 

The following is a statistical table drawn up by the Vicar- 
Apostolic of Madagascar of the state of his diocese, and of the 
progress which has been made from July 1, 1881, to July 
I, 1882. 

STATISTICS OF THE MADAGASCAR MISSION. 
From Fuly 1, 1881, to Fuly 1, 1882. 


Baptisms. Adults ‘ ‘ : , . 1,611 
Do. Children. , 3 ; F 2,882 
Catholics. 5 , ; ; , ‘ 23,490 
Catechumens not yet baptised : ; ; 57,415 
Confessions F ‘ : ‘ : ; 55,406 
Ordinary Communions : ‘ : ‘ 45,466 
First Communions F ‘ i , . 580 
Paschal Communions (about) . ; : 4,000 


Confirmations ; ; : ; , 860 
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Marriages . ; ; . ? 196 
Extreme Unctions 52 
Stations , ; ; . . ; ; 316 
Churches built ; ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 52 
Do. building ‘ : : : = II 
Chapels built : ‘ ‘ : ; i18 
Do. building ‘ ‘ : ? : 43 
Institutions. For Men : : : i 346 
Do. For Women . ; ; ‘ 184 
Education— 
Number of scholars. Boys ; : 9,134 
Do. do. Girls : 9,904 
Lepers’ Hospital, containing 100 sick entirely 
supported by the Mission ; ‘ ; I 
Dispensary and Pharmacy : : : : 2 


N.B.—At Atananarivo the number of sick people who come for 
treatment is between 140 and 150 a day. 

There are 48 Missionary Priests ; 21 Brother Coadjutors; 8 
Brothers of the Christian Schools; 20 Sisters of St. Joseph de Cluny ; 
also 3 novices and 3 native postulants. 

(Signed) Mor. Cazet, S.]., 
Vicar-Apostolic of Madagascar. 


To explain the success of the Catholic schools in spite of the 
persecution to which they are exposed, we must remind our 
readers that although the Prime Minister, Rainilaiarivony, chose 
the Protestant religion *for himself and the Court from political 
motives, and to make himself the head of the State Church, he 
is personally full of admiration for the Catholic missioners and 
even for their tenets.’ He only finds them too inflexible for his 
purpose ; but for his daughter-in-law, Victoria, who is the most 
fervent of practising Catholics, he has the most unbounded 
esteem and veneration; and ona recent occasion gave public 
testimony to his admiration for her virtue, declaring that the 
island should be proud of possessing such a woman.* The 
Jesuit Fathers have also found a warm friend in the English 
Consul, Mr. Pakenham, who makes no secret of his appreciation 

7 We cannot help suspecting that one of the principal motives for the countenance 
given to the Independents by the Malagasy Government is, the money they receive 
from that source. One of the Reports of that sect (May, 1874) mentions the sum 
awarded for the Madagascar Mission by the ‘‘ London Missionary Society,” which 
amounts for that year to the enormous sum of £23,356. We have not before us the 
official report of later years; but we understand that this grant has been greatly 
increased. The question is: [Vat is done with it? 

* The history of this lady, who is a real confessor of the faith, has been published 
by Mr. Washbourne in the second volume of HW ayside Tales. 
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of them. Their persecutors are confined to the Methodists of 
whom we have spoken, and who are unfortunately for the present 
in the ascendant. The Catholic missionaries know very well 
that under English protection and English rule the excesses we 
have mentioned would not have occurred ; but unhappily they 
have little or no support from their French fellow-countrymen. 
Nothing can be said in defence of the doings of the French 
political agents in the island; or of the class of French people, 
as a whole, who inhabit Madagascar, although, of course, there 
are some bright exceptions. The Jesuit Fathers have had so 
much to suffer from them that we are the more surprised at a 
leading article in a morning journal, a week or two ago, which 
associates them together; although it might have occurred to 
the writer that any agents of the actual Government in France, 
with their strong atheistical and anti-Christian principles, could 
not but be hostile to men who have no political objects in view, 
but whose only aim is to extend the Kingdom of God, and to 
fight the battles of His Church all over the world. Neither can 


we agree with this journalist that— 


The Malagasy nation have not taken kindly to the ornate rites of 


the priests; they are a simple race and prefer a simple creed. 


Now, the very reverse is the fact. At every function and 
procession the crowd of natives who attend and who show the 
deepest reverence for the services, is so great that it is often 
difficult for the Fathers to move. At Christmas and Easter, on 
Corpus Christi, and all other solemn festivals, the devotion of 
the Malagasy people is most edifying. In the Resaka of this 
year, a little monthly publication in Malagasy and French, a 
most interesting description is given of the Christmas services 
and of the crowds who knelt by the crib, and to whom this 
almost living representation of the Incarnation was explained to 
each successive group of worshippers, till the good Fathers were 
almost exhausted with the fatigue. Equally beautiful is the 
account of the Corpus Christi procession last June, which, in 
their picturesque language, the people call fivavahana mandcha 
(the prayer that walks), and where the crowd was so great that 
it was with great difficulty that a narrow passage could be kept 
for the priest who bore the Blessed Sacrament. Another very 
consoling circumstance this year was the invitation of the Queen 
to all the schools at Tananarivo to present themselves at the 
Palace. The officials drew lots as to which of the different rites 
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should go first; and the Catholics were accordingly chosen 
second. On arriving at the north door the Catholic children 
sang some hymns which pleased the Queen very much; and 
not one of them was wanting in any of the points of etiquette 
required by the Court, which also surprised and charmed her. 
She gave to each presents of food and money, and desired that 
they should be shown all over the Palace. There were upwards 
of five thousand children present, of whom rather more than 
a third were Catholics. The next day she received with equal 
kindness the Catholic children of Mahamasina, and was 
delighted both with their singing and their respectful manner, 
which was remarked upon both by the Queen and the Prime 
Minister. The result of this encouragement, and of the favour- 
able impression they had made, was a great increase in the 
number of scholars; and was a well deserved consolation to 
the devoted Christian Brothers and Sisters, who had toiled so 
long in this arduous work. 

We have left ourselves little space to speak of the physical 
beauties of Madagascar, which yet deserve more than a passing 
notice. The soil is most fertile, producing rice, manioc, sugar- 
cane, pepper, cotton, indigo, tobacco, and a variety of medicinal 
plants. A range of fine mountains divide the island into numer- 
ous well watered valleys. But the great glory of Madagascar is 
her magnificent forests, stretching over two thousand miles, and 
containing the most beautiful and valuable trees, on which grow 
creepers and orchids of the rarest kinds. Among the trees are 
the pandanus, the acacia, the sago, and the cocoa-palm ; but the 
most remarkable one that has been discovered in Madagascar 
is the ravinada, or traveller’s tree (urania speciosa), which cover 
large tracts of the forest. The Rev. W. Ellis, speaking of this 


tree, says: 


It rises from the ground with a thick succulent stem like that of the 
plaintain, and it sends out, from the centre of the stem, long broad leaves 
like those of the plaintain only less fragile; and rising, not round the 
stalk, but in two lines on opposite sides, so that as the leaves increase 
and the lower ones extend horizontally, the tree presents the appearance 
of a large open fan. I frequently counted from twenty to twenty-four 
leaves on a single tree, the stalk of each leaf being six or eight feet 
long and the broad leaf itself four or six feet more. ‘These bright green 
gigantic leaves, spread out like a fan at the top of a trunk thirty feet 
high, and present the most magnificent specimen of vegetation that can 


be conceived. 
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But it is not only for beauty that this tree is so remark- 
able. It is used for almost everything (like the palm to the 
Arabs in the desert), but it is most valuable from its containing, 
even in the dryest season, a large quantity of pure fresh water, 
supplying any want of wells or springs to the traveller. There 
is a kind of natural cavern or cistern at the base of the stalk 
of each of the leaves, above its union with the stem, and on 
piercing this a stream of pure clear water gushes out, which is 
cool and perfectly sweet. The leaves of this tree form the thatch 
of the native houses, while the hard outside bark is used for 
flooring. These leaves are sold in all the markets and are used 
as plates, dishes, table cloths, wrappers for packages, and even 
when folded into certain shapes, as spoons and drinking cups. 

Bees swarm in these forests ; the natives call them rexy fanéely, 
literally “Mother of honey,” just as the Church does in the 
Office of Holy Saturday ; so that honey and wax abound in the 
island. The language of the Malagasys is very rich and figura- 
tive ; and their expressions are in the highest degree poetical. 
For instance they call the sun masa andra,“ eye of the day.” 
When children give their mothers a piece of money they call 
it Lefor damosina, literally “fragrance of the back,” as a sort 
of grateful remembrance and acknowledgment of their mothers’ 
love when they as infants were carried on their backs. The 
multiplication of words for varying shades of meaning, and the 
facility of forming many compound words from a single root, 
add to the richness of the language, which often combines con- 


be (2, 


ciseness with great precision of meaning. Thus mody is “to go 
home ;” /avpody, “to go out and return the same day.” 
Hatsarana is an attribute of God—His essential goodness ; 
fahatsarana is His goodness in action—the benevolence He 
exercises. There is no doubt that the Malagasy language is 
nearly identical with the Polynesian ; and that this language 
extends over the Indian Ocean to the Pacific, thus reaching— 
chiefly within the tropics—over two hundred degrees of longi- 
tude, or twenty degrees more than half the circumference of the 
globe. Till within the last forty years it was an unwritten 
language. Public speaking is frequently practised and _ real 
eloquence highly appreciated. No native literature exists, but 
songs and proverbs are numerous, the latter often pointed and 
forcible. 

As to the natives themselves, they are a fine tall race, with 
high foreheads indicating intellectual capacity, and olive com- 
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plexions not darker, especially among the Hovas, than many of 
the inhabitants of southern Europe. Mr. Ellis speaks of the 
strong affection which unites the different members of the 
family to each other; and says that the sons, even when grown 
up to be young men, cherish the greatest love for their mothers, 
and treat them with marked affection and respect. We fear 
that as much cannot be said of their conduct as husbands. 
Indissolubility does not enter into their conception of matrimony 
and their immorality is proverbial. They have a great idea of 
cleanliness and tidiness in the arrangement of their homes, 
though the furniture is, of course of the scantiest description 
Before the Europeans imported clocks, and even at_ this 
moment throughout the greater portion of the island they 
have their own method of computing time. They divide 
their day by the cock’s crow, the peep of day, the “smile” 
of the sun, the fall of the dew-drops from the leaves, and the 
time when the cow lows for her calf. Noon is when the sun 
is perpendicular, or when the shadow of the leaves touches 
the foot of the hut (for every hut has its opening to the west, 
nothing being so much dreaded by the natives as the south-east 
wind) or when the sun touches the middle of the hut which 
supports the roof, and when it touches the opposite wall. In 
that way they arrive at a very fair computation of time. The 
Malagasys are remarkable as being the only Polynesian race 
with any idea of military organization or of a standing army ; 
but the profession of a soldier is very unpopular among the 
natives, and dreaded worse than slavery itself. 

The climate towards the coast is very unhealthy, and both 
natives and Europeans suffer terribly from fever; but the 
interior is healthy, and the heat is tempered by cool breezes 
from the mountains. Iron of excellent quality abounds in the 
central provinces, and so rich is the ore in one of the mountains 
that it is called Ambohimiangavo, or “the iron mountain.” 
But gold, silver, copper, and lead are also found, and large 
coal mines have lately been discovered. In fact, nothing but 
a good and Christian Government is needed to make the 
inhabitants of this beautiful island both prosperous and happy. 
God grant that the toils and prayers of the Catholic missioners 
may win this grace from Almighty God. 
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ONE of the mysteries insoluble to human intelligence is whether 
any, and, if any, what, amount of guilt attaches to those who 
are adherents of a false religion. Is there always some personal 
act or habit of disobedience to conscience, that prevents them 
from bursting their bonds and soaring aloft into the region of 
Truth? is there always some chain of sin past or present, that 
keeps them fast bound in the servitude of their prison-house ? 
Or is religious error often, and in fact generally, inculpable, 
the result of early education, of prejudice grown strong from the 
intellectual persuasion of a lifetime, of ignorance which has no 
opportunity of being instructed, or, if it be instructed, has struck 
down its roots so deep that it cannot now be torn up and cast 
away? This question must present itself to every thoughtful 
mind, and the solution of it is not only in itself most interesting, 
but of the greatest practical importance. If men are, as a rule, 
plunged in error through no fault of their own, we may indulge 
a good hope that those outside the visible Church of God are, 
in general, not only in good faith, but not in any way to blame 
for their heresy, and the comfortable thought will affect our 
attitude towards them not a little. If, on the other hand, they 
are for the most part blameworthy with a serious blame for the 
fact of their position, then a sort of consternation seizes upon 
our souls when we think of them going down without hope into 
the grave, punished for deliberate sin against God by being 
deprived of that Divine Light which alone can guide the 
wanderer into the harbour of salvation. 

I imagine that very few in the present day would take such 
a black view as this of error in religion. Few would condemn 
wholesale schismatic Greeks, Lutherans, Anglicans, Noncon- 
formists, and other members of those religious bodies which still 
claim the name of Christian and profess a belief in the only- 
begotten Son of God. Few also would condemn at one fell 
swoop Unitarians, Mohammedans, Jews, Buddhists, Parsees, and 
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Pagans generally, or regard them as utterly hopeless, because 
they did not worship a Christ of whom they had never heard, 
or belong to a Church of the existence of which they were 
ignorant. To say that if they had obeyed their consciences 
God would have provided some means or other by which they 
should be led to embrace the true Faith, is a gratuitous, pre- 
sumptuous, and indirectly a most uncharitable assertion. Nay, 
we believe that charity would go farther still, and would not 
exclude necessarily from the invisible Church of Christ, consist- 
ing of those united to Almighty God by supernatural love of 
Him, even those who fall down before dumb idols and pay 
homage to the work of their own hands, so long as they do not 
ultimately adore the brute matter before which they kneel, or 
any demon therein indwelling, but a Supreme Being, of whom 
they regarded the idol as an imperfect representation. The 
Roman who offered sacrifice to Jupiter Capitolinus may have 
been in thought reaching up to one whom he believed to be 
the Omnipotent King of Heaven, and performing that act of 
complete and entire submission, that recognition of dependence, 
in which the highest act of religion consists. If this is so, there 
is no idolater whom we can condemn as such, because he may 
not be an idolater after all, any more than the Catholic who 
prostrates himself in adoration before the Cross, or offers up his 
prayers before the image of our Blessed Lady or of his Patron 
Saint. 

Religious error then may be, and in thousands and millions 
of cases is, partially or wholly excusable. It stands to reason 
that it should be so. If a child is trained up from infancy to 
adore the greatness of Allah and to recognize in continual acts 
of prayer that Mohammed is a true prophet, if he has been 
taught to abhor the infidel and to spurn the Cross asa sign of 
barbarous and debased religion, are we to condemn him because 
he grows up a fervent Mohammedan, regular in his devotions, 
conscientious in his fasts, faithful at perhaps great personal 
inconvenience to the injunctions of the false prophet? In the 
Koran there is such a mixture of good with evil, so much that 
is pure and of good report, that we can scarcely doubt that a 
man of goodwill who, by reason of his goodwill, seizes on the 
good and passes by the evil, may remain to the end of his life 
faithful to the traditions of his childhood, without ever com- 
mitting a serious sin against Almighty God. The Evangelical 
Protestant, sedulously taught to regard the Church of Rome as 
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a corrupt caricature of Christianity, believing in all sincerity 
that Divine honour is paid to Mary, that Indulgences can be 
bought for money, that priests and monks are either deluded 
fanatics or conscious impostors, that the Second Commandment 
is omitted from Catholic prayer-books because it condemns 
image worship, and a thousand similar absurdities, cannot with 
any justice be blamed because he takes refuge in his own 
illogical creed from the alternative of Rome. What he hates 
is not the Catholic Church or the See of Rome as it really 
exists, but as it exists in his own imagination, and he is quite 
ht in hating it. 

He is under a mistake, a misconception, a delusion, if you 


rig 


like ; but have we any right to assume that God has given him 
over to a strong delusion, that he should believe a lie, in con- 
sequence of his own disobedience to the law of God? Is the 
modern Jew, living in Paris or London or Berlin or Vienna, 
seeing all the abominations of cities which profess to be 
Christian, and contrasting the practice of the Christians around 
him with the strict observance and obedience to the Law of 
the little community of Jews, to be excluded from the fold 
of Christ because he rejects as an impostor the Lord whom his 
immoral, irreligious companions in office or house of business 
profess to worship and are supposed to imitate? Is not error 
such as this very often deserving of pity, indeed, but not of 
blame? Must we suppose that it necessarily implics some vice 
in the heart of him who clings to it all his life through, and 
shows no sign of forsaking it even in death? Most certainly not. 

At the same time we must continually bear in mind that the 
more virtuous, humble, obedient, the life of men and women, 
the more they will be fitted for Truth, and the more they will 
be inclined to revolt from error. They will have an instinctive 
appreciation of what is good and true, and their hearts will leap 
towards it as soon as it is set before them. They will have an 
instinctive repugnance to what is evil and false, and their hearts 
will turn away from it as soon as it presents itself. They will 
have an innate sense of the fitness of things, which will cause all 
that is untrue to jar upon their delicate sensitiveness to truth. 
The false system will never thoroughly master their intelligence. 
If they cannot escape from it, and adhere to it with an honest 
and lifelong adherence, they will be reconciled to their acqui- 
escence in it only by the fact that they manage to see its good 
side and to leave out of sight its unsatisfactory aspect. Some- 
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times their very excellence, and that too the highest kind of 
exccllence, helps to tie them down to their false creed. In their 
humility they submit their own opinion to those whom they are 
taught to regard as their spiritual guides and directors, and 
accept with the purest desire to please God, false doctrines 
enunciated by some wolf in sheep’s clothing. How many a 
searcher after Truth has been precluded from his quest by the 
warning of one whom he in his ignorance regarded as a priest 
of God, who told him that to doubt of the truth of his false 
and untenable hypothesis was a deadly sin ! 

Yet in spite of this, it remains true that in minds of a 
high moral excellence, there is always a jarring of the false 
notes that the ill-tuned instrument of error gives forth. 
There is not that perfect repose which the possession of 
truth imparts, that delicious sense of satisfaction that makes 
the well-ordered and Heaven-led soul bask in the light of 
God. For this reason, without supposing any special inter- 
ference of a supernatural or miraculous kind, the soul which 
has reached an advanced stage on the road of perfection, 
while still encircled with error, will be so alive to the discordant 
notes which sound in its ear, will be so pained, without 
knowing why, by the want of harmony in the teaching of 
the false guides, that it will not be satisfied till it has gone 
forth to seek its rightful King, and to hear the sweet strains 
which no instrument can sound unless the sweet music which 
sweeps over its strings results from the breath of Him who alone 
can guide into all Truth. But this is not the case with ordinary 
mortals, even with those who on the whole serve God faithfully 
and with a good conscience. Their duller ears often mistake 
the mixture of truth and error for the perfect harmony of God. 
They live, and to all appearance they die, most sincere, 
God-fearing adherents of the form of error in which they have 
been brought up, and from which they have had no sufficient 
opportunity of escaping. 

But here the thought arises—If this is the case, what 
advantage in being an adherent of truth instead of error? If 
the sincere belief in the creed in which a man has been brought 
up clears him from incurring any responsibility by reason of his 
non-acceptance of the true religion that he unwittingly rejects, 
why not leave him in his good faith? If he whose beliefs are 
partly true and partly false is not thereby hindered from 
reaching the Kingdom of Heaven, supposing that he makes a 
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good use of the elements of truth which lie imbedded in the 
surrounding error, why not leave him where God or circum- 
stances have placed him, to work out the end for which he was 
created ? It is well within his reach. In spite of the inculpable 
error which disfigures his creed, it is his own fault if the 
poisonous elements of the atmosphere around make their way 
into his system and cause death. It is true his life may not be 
so vigorous as it would otherwise be, but no disease can strike 
him down, induced by the partial unhealthiness of the air he 
breathes, as long as he does his part towards the maintenance of 
his health, and does not commit a sort of voluntary suicide by 
offending against the sanitary regulations laid down for him. If he 
does what he can, God will supply him with all that is required 
to enable him to live a life of healthy virtue, and so to attain the 
end of his being, his false beliefs notwithstanding. If he fails of 
doing so, he will not be able to throw the blame on any error 
that he inculpably entertained ; he wil! confess that he and he 
alone was to blame; that he was treated not only with justice 
but with much more than justice; that he had light enough and 
more than enough to see the path to Heaven and to Truth, and 
only turned away from it by reason of his own perverse will and 
spirit of rebellion. And if this is so, why not allow things to 
take their own natural course? Why attempt to convert the 
heathen ?> Why compass sea and land to make one proselyte if 
you are conferring upon him a very doubtful benefit, even if it 
be a benefit at all ? 

Besides, there is another thing that may be urged in favour 
of leaving men alone in erroneous beliefs. The light of truth, 
however great a benefit, is a conditional benefit. If it is an 
advantage almost without limit to him who in every respect uses 
it aright, it is very far from an advantage to him who fails to 
employ it as he might. Inspired lips said of Him who is the 
Truth itself that He was to be a source of falling into lower 
depths to some, as well as of rising to unapproachable heights of 
sanctity to others. He Himself says of those who refused to 
listen to Him, that if they had not known Him they would not 
have had on their consciences the sin of rejecting Him, but now 
they have incurred the guilt of blind hatred of Him who had 
come and done among them His wondrous works. And what 
is true of the King of all Truth respecting Himself is true of the 
Divine Teacher of Truth that He left behind Him as His 
Representative. It is always better to have been a stranger to 
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her teaching than to have known it and rejected it. The more 
light, the greater responsibility, and those who might have acted 
up to the light they possess as long as that light was dim, may 
and often do refuse to come up to that higher standard which 
the brighter, clearer light places before their eyes. A man might 
be an excellent sign-painter, and yet fail utterly if some well- 
intentioned artist were to place him in his studio and urge him 
to higher and nobler works of art. A boy whom some friendly 
patron raises above his position, and educates in humane letters 
among the sons of a class altogether above his own, turns out a 
worthless scoundrel, whereas he might have been an honest 
working man if he had been left to follow his father’s trade. 
Thus, if the pouring in of fresh light, the teaching of fresh truth, 
necessarily points to a higher ideal of life and morality, yet 
the additional responsibilities it entails, the additional claims it 
makes on the virtue and self-denial of him who is thus illumined 
may indirectly be his ruin if he refuses them. It is his own 
fault,—yes,—but at the same time it cannot be denied that if the 
light had not come the ruin would not have come after it. The 
light was the occasion, if the man’s own folly was the cause of 
his ruin. 

These objections are so plausible that, at first sight, even 
zealous advocates of dogmatic Truth are inclined to admit, 
within certain limits, the easy-going theories of Liberalism, and 
to take a comfortable and consoling view of the progress of error 
in the world. They call to mind the fewness of the stripes 
inflicted on him who knew not, or knew very imperfectly, the 
will of His Lord. They know that men will be judged according 
to that which they have, not according to that which they have 
not, and there is a danger of their accepting in practice not only 
the subjective theory of moral and religious responsibility—and 
this they are quite right in doing—but also the subjective theory 
of moral and religious Truth. If it matters comparatively little 
whether men cling szordicus to a certain definite body of religious 
dogmas, or substitute for them another set to which they cling 
with greater or less fidelity, then the infinite preciousness of 
Truth is in danger of fading out of sight altogether. If the 
advice, “ Live up to the light you possess and all will be well,” is 
to mean that it matters but little whether you have the clear 
light of day or a dim light mingled with darkness, then we 
should necessarily drift away little by little from our position as 
dogmatists, as we see so many doing in the present day. We 
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should leave every man in his good faith, and the Catholic 
priest would be but wasting his time in inviting those outside 
the Catholic Church to enter her sacred portals. He would in 
fact be almost doing a wrong in implanting doubts where doubts 
did not exist before, and subverting beliefs, even though erro- 
neous, which were held in perfect good faith. 

If, then, the evil of adherence to a false religion con- 
sisted merely in the guilt of rejecting wilfully and deliberately 
certain Truths of Revelation, it might be much better to leave 
undisturbed those who cling to one of the illogical forms of 
Christianity—to Judaism, to Mohammedanism, to Buddhism. 
In countries where Catholics are few in number, or are scarcely 
to be found at all, the most devoted adherent of the Church 
would not condemn the heretic and schismatic for non-adherence 
to a Faith of which he has never heard, or which he knows only 
under some gross form of caricature. No Catholic is so unfair, 
for instance, as to find fault with the ordinary English Protestant, 
nursed in the belief that the Church of Rome is alluded to in the 
Apocalypse under titles the most uncomplimentary, because he 
remains outside the visible Church of Christ. No sober-minded 
Christian would condemn the young Jew, trained to look for a 
Messias still to come, because he does not recognize in Jesus of 
Nazareth the King of kings and Lord of lords. It is most 
unfair to pass a sweeping sentence of guiltiness on Pagan Greece 
and Rome because they did not recognize in their worship the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, or Jacob. We have no reason to 
suppose that God gives special inspirations, revealing to those 
in error the fact of their error, and the consequent duty of 
abandoning it. xtra ecclesiam nulla salus does not mean that 
there is no salvation outside the Visible Church for those who 
have not had a fair opportunity of ascertaining her real nature 
and appreciating the beauty of her Divine teaching. It means 
that there is no hope of salvation for those who have deliberately 
and wilfully put themselves or kept themselves outside of her 
knowing that there is incumbent on them the duty either of 
seeking admission into her pale, or of investigating her claims, 
or of removing out of the way some obstacle the existence of 
which bars their way into the Fold. But it would be utterly 
unjust to apply it to the sincere Protestant or Mohammedan or 
Buddhist, who only remains outside the Church by reason of 
invincible ignorance or prejudice. 

But there is another important consideration which we have 
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hitherto omitted to notice, and which changes the whole aspect 
of the question. The miseries consequent on false opinions in 
matters of religion do not begin and end with the rejection of 
certain dogmatic and Divine truths. It is the direct conse- 
quences of this rejection which furnish the justification of what 
men call the intolerance and bigotry of the dogmatist. The loss 
of light is in itself a grievous thing, but the blind man can spend 
a very useful and happy life. But if he has to find his way 
along a dangerous and difficult road, abounding in hidden perils, 
pitfalls, and precipices at almost every step, and frequented by 
deadly enemies on the watch to surprise and slay the traveller, 
then blindness is not merely a grievous thing in itself but a 
misfortune the intensity of which can never be over-estimated. 
If the blindness involved no further misery beyond the loss of 
sight, those who threw some blinding poison in the eyes of their 
fellow men might be more easily tolerated. But when it deprives 
them of thcir most powerful means of protection from the 
enemies around them ; when it exposes them to perils the most 
deadly and to dangers which it is difficult and sometimes almost 
impossible for them to avoid; when it involves them (whether 
through their own fault or not) in diseases which sap and 
undermine their strength and health and happiness ; when it robs 
them of the potent medicines by which these diseases are some- 
times resisted altogether, checked in their incipient steps, and 
cured at any stage, even the most advanced ;—when all this is 
true, what penalty is heavy cnough for the miscreants who fling 
abroad the sight-destroying poison among the ignorant and 
unwary crowd, who pour it into the eyes of little children, who 
bribe the poor to take it and destroy their sight withal, who seek 
to persuade their poor dupes that the blinding mixture is a 
health-giving and strengthening lotion ? 

This exactly represents the working consequences of religious 
error. Amid the snares of the world, the temptations of the 
flesh, the cunning onsets of the devil, the traveller through this 
world has to thread his perilous way. [ach one, it is true, has 
light enough to guide his steps safely, even though he be born 
in heathendom, nursed in ignorance, and trained in error. But 
he who holds a mixed belief—partly true and partly false—is 
like a purblind traveller, like one surrounded by a thick fog, and 
who, under these unfavourable circumstances, has to pick his 
way amid pitfalls and precipices, where one false step taken in 
deliberate self-will or pride may cast him into the gulf below. 
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He is like one whose armour is indeed sufficient to protect him 
if he never fail to use his weapons with all diligence and care, 
but who may at any moment receive a deadly wound if he is 
tempted, by some attractive pleasure on his path, to give his 
enemy an advantage against him. And here it is that we have 





the primary importance of the possession of truth brought 
out in clear relief, and the almost unlimited disadvantage of 
a false belief. Truth and truth alone furnishes the clear 
light which makes every peril distinctly visible. Truth and 
truth alone furnishes safeguards and invaluable means of 
protection to the traveller on his way. Truth and truth alone 
infuses vigour into his limbs and gives him a keen eye for 
coming dangers. Truth and truth alone has ways and means of 
meeting every enemy, and of putting him to speedy flight. Or, 
to drop the language of metaphor, truth alone has sufficient 
safeguards for childish innocence and youthful purity. Truth 
alone gives a keen appreciation of right and wrong. Truth 
alone furnishes a defence against all temptations of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. Truth alone puts upon the young 
warrior the whole armour of God, and sends him out, except 
through his own grievous fault, invulnerable. Once mix up 
error with truth, and all these inestimable benefits diminish or 
disappear, innocence loses its safeguards, temptations find the 
tempted comparatively powerless, the armour has a thousand 
flaws, if it does not fall to pieces altogether. 

If we look for the reason of all this, we find it in the single 
fact that truth and truth alone teaches efficiently and practically 
the necessity of humility and submission. Every form of error, 
and especially those which spring out of a direct revolt against 
existing authority, bear on their forefront in some shape or other 
a spirit of independence, of reliance on self instead of reliance on 
God, and consequently, as systems, they forfeit those aids which 
God gives to those who make Him alone the source of their 
strength and confidence. To individuals indeed, in reward for 
and in proportion to their individual virtue, God gives super- 
natural assistances, supplying their weakness, but not through or 
by means of the system to which they belong. They do not 
belong to a regiment the members of which as such have any 
sort of claim to the favour of the King. On the contrary, the 
flag is one of rebellion and revolt. How then can they expect 
to have put into their hands the weapons which are in the 
exclusive possession of the loyal portion of His army? Even if 
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they are loyal at heart, still they belong to a treacherous horde, 
unrecognized by their monarch. Over their head waves the 
banner of disaffection. Falsehood mingles with truth in their 
declaration of their relation to their King, His generals, officers , 
and other constituted authorities. They refuse to submit to 
those who are their lawful superiors, and thus, having forfeited 
truth, they forfeit all that follows from the possession of truth. 
Even when they fight loyally for what they believe to be true, 
they fight at an unspeakable disadvantage. When they wage 
war in their regiment of error, according to the best of their 
ability, in the cause of the God of Truth, they have a weak point 
in their armour which leaves them almost at the mercy of their 
enemies. When they attempt to crush out the monsters around 
them and within them—pride, luxury, intemperance, hatred, 
covetousness—they find that they are waging an unequal 
warfare, that their arm is palsied, and their strength, unaided 
by the might of their lawful mother, too often breaks down in 
the hardship and difficulty of the struggle. 

But this is not the only misery of false belief. If it cannot 
guide the traveller aright, much less can it lead him back into 
the path when he has wandered into the tangled thorny mazes 
around. If it can furnish the soldier with no sufficient armour, 
much less can it heal the wounds he may from time to time 
receive, through his own fault, from the foe. If it cannot defend 
innocence, protect virtue, furnish means of walking in safety 
amid temptation and danger, much less can it raise the fallen 
and bring back the sinner into the way of virtue. The poor 
traveller, as he gropes his way along amid the fog, has taken 
one false step of deliberate pride or malice, has wilfully broken 
the law which God writes within the hearts of all, and this false 
step has cast him down a hundred feet on to the rocks below, 
and, as he lies bleeding there, what power has false .belief to 
restore to the shattered and dislocated limbs their strength, and 
to send him once more rejoicing on his way, battered indeed 
and scarred by the fall, but still full of happy confidence and 
hope that he will not fall again? The soldier has, through his 
own fault, received a deadly wound, curable indeed if the proper 
remedies be applied, but without them destined to gangrene 
and mortify. What power has false belief to supply the remedy 
which is needed ? 

False belief denounces the very house where the good 
physician lives as a home of imposture and quackery. The 
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sacred tribunal of Penance, where God works His healing 
wonders through the instrumentality of His appointed ministers, 
is decried as an unhealthy means of satisfying clerical love of 
influence, and feminine loquacity, or love of dependence, and 
therefore as unworthy of manly, honest, independent, free men, 
even if worse motives be not assigned to the presence of the 
confessional in every Catholic church. The necessity of a 
frequent recurrence to the sacraments of the Church by those 
who desire to conquer long-indulged faults or vices, is at least 
ignored by false beliefs, and perhaps branded with a charge of 
“fetishism.” Resort to the advocacy of our Lady and the inter- 
cession of the Saints is considered by them as leading to 
superstition and creature worship, even if they do not denounce 
it as dishonouring, forsooth, to Him from whom alone the saints 
derive all their power to aid their earthly clients. Penance and 
bodily mortification in testimony of sorrow for sin, and as a 
means of gaining strength to avoid it, is regarded by all false 
beliefs as at best a silly fanaticism, akin to that of the Hindoo 
who throws himself under the wheels of Juggernaut’s car. 
Pilgrimages, novenas, scapulars, holy water, Agnus Deis, guilds, 
confraternities, all the countless means by which the Catholic 
Church fosters the devotion of the faithful and helps the fallen 
to recover from the deadly wound of sin, are relegated to the 
absurdities of an uncritical age, from which the clearer light of 
the present day has happily set us free. 

Look for a moment at the practical working of the confessional 
and the gap which is left by the want of it among the insti- 
tutions sanctioned by false beliefs. Nearly every one at some 
time or other is conscious of having grievously offended against 
the law written in his heart, and therefore against the Legislator 
who has enacted that law. There is a weight upon his soul, a 
feeling of uneasiness amounting often to black misery, a burden 
which weighs him down, a self-reproach which is of all human 
woes the worst, inasmuch as it is the foretaste of the eternal 
self-reproach which is the consequence of a wilful separation 
from God for ever. How is he to be rid of this nightmare 
which haunts him through the livelong day? this ghost which 
sits in Banquo’s chair, and brings confusion into every attempt 
after peace or pleasure? What means can false belief offer to 
lay the spectre? It is helpless, utterly helpless in presence of 
the evil. It leaves despondency to ripen into despair, or else 
it mocks the sinner by a caricature of true penance, to which it 
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gives the name of “laying hold of Christ,” or “finding Christ,” 
or assurance, or a consciousness of being “ saved,” or some other 
phantom by which it seeks to hide from the sinner’s eyes the 
guilt which still lurks within his soul. It gives no practical 
means for making a fresh start, turning over a new leaf and 
beginning a new life. 

Now it is just this means of making a fresh start which is 
practically supplied by the confessional. Even if it had not the 
enormous graces which accompany it, the wonderful super- 
natural helps of which every Catholic is conscious, it is merely 
as a natural turning-point in life of inestimable value. It gives 
a kind, considerate friend and counsellor, unselfish in his 
motives, carefully trained to guide the fallen back to virtue, 
intensely conscious of his responsibility, officially set aside for 
his task ; and this guide and counsellor devotes himself, while 
he listens to the tale of sorrow and of sin, to this single thought, 
How can I best help back this poor soul into the way of virtue ? 
Can such an advantage as this be reckoned too highly, even 
putting out of sight the supernatural accompaniments of the 
confessional, the graces given to the priest, the graces given to 
the penitent, the official grace which theologians tell us is given 
ex opere operato, apart, that is to say, from the amount of virtue 
in the priest or sorrow, in the penitent, and belonging to the 
sacrament itself, so long as he who receives it has some sort of 
true sorrow for the sin committed? And if the Sacrament of 
Penance is of such value as giving a fresh start, at the hour of 
death what facilities it affords for that necessary act of sub- 
mission which so often decides the fate of the departing soul for 
eternity! How often the entrance of the priest and his kind 
words of persuasion, educe from the dying the humble con- 
fession of sin and hearty sorrow which would not haye been 
made, if it had not been for the recognized, official, authorized 
proceeding which is compatible only with true belief. What 
can the minister of a false belief do for the dying sinner? Says 
a few kind words—talks comfortably about trust in God—talks 
about the Saviour of mankind in the peculiar language of his 
sect—offers him perhaps the symbols of bread and wine—reads 
him a chapter in the Bible—asks him whether he puts his whole 
trust in Christ—and leaves him much as he found him: often 
conscious that he is ommo tnefficax, that he has had no message 
of salvation entrusted to him to carry to the dying sinner, and 
so very naturally has not delivered it. 
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Or let us suppose that no priest, no minister of religion, is 
at hand. The dying man has to shift for himself as best he can. 
Once more, what an incalculable disadvantage befalls the pro- 
fessor of a false belief! What is he to do, to say, to think, in 
that crisis of his destiny ? Weak, and perhaps in an agony of 
pain, he is helpless in the presence of the remorse which gathers 
over him and the fiends who gather round him, or else he is 
stupidly unaware that his eternity depends on the humble act 
of sorrow or submission: What a contrast to one who from 
childhood was trained to the familiar act of contrition, which, 
coming from the heart, contains all that God requires as the 
conditions of forgiveness, and rises naturally to the lips of one 
who has been trained during childhood in the happy school of 
Truth. Quite apart from its supernatural power, it has a sort 
of natural efficacy in that it formulates in simple words the habit 
of mind necessary to the sinner who desires to be reconciled to 
God ere it be too late.' Not that the sinner is necessarily 
excluded from the chance of forgiveness by reason of inculpable 
error. But his chances are diminished to an almost unlimited 
degree. In the one case there is a strong hand impelling him 
in the direction of the open door, which entering in he will 
obtain forgiveness, and in the other he has to grope his way 
painfully and with difficulty, and discouragement and temptation 
may easily cause him to make a false step and fail of the means 
of safety. 

I am not here going to dwell on what is perhaps the greatest 
of all the evils of false belief. By reason of its falsity, it neces- 
sarily contains elements contradictory of each other, and a 
rigorous logic compels it to confess this element of death within. 
The result of this is that the most intellectually active of its 
adherents are sure to forsake it, generally for some form or other 
of unbelief, or, at all events, for one in which the contradiction 


1 Perhaps I may illustrate my meaning by an incident which came to my 
knowledge not many months since. A poor Catholic girl at the age of eighteen 
was dying in some den of infamy. Aware that life was fast ebbing, she called a 


companion, and begged her to fetch a priest. The search was a fruitless one, and 
the poor child had to die alone. But the Catholic instinct within her at once 
suggested the lessons happily taught her in her innocent childhood. ‘‘I suppose 


then,” she said, ‘‘I must make an act of contrition by myself.” And she began 
in humble penitence the well known words, ‘‘O my God, I am heartily sorry that 
I have offended Thee,” &c. Scarce was the act of sorrow concluded, when she 
turned round to the wall and breathed her last. No one could reasonably doubt 
of her final salvation. But if she had been reared in any false belief, what hope in all 
human probability would she have had ? 
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is less prominent and the inconsistency more hidden. The 
adherent of Truth can alone afford the most intense intellectual 
activity, and has full scope for the exercise of the most vigorous. 
mental faculties, simply because the closer his insight into the 
system, the more his instinctive appreciation of Truth finds 
repose in it. No man ever forsook the Catholic Church on 
purely intellectual grounds, unless indeed his brain were already 
softening. It is true that men of vigour and of genius have 
forsaken her. Luther, Calvin, Voltaire, Rousseau, cannot be 
denied the possession of surpassing -and extraordinary ability. 
But in all such cases the intellect had been already debauched 
by the corrupt will. Generally the private life of those who 
have thus fallen away gives a simple and obvious explanation 
of their defection, and if here and there pride hides itself more 
cunningly than is possible for its grosser companion and ally, 
yet a closer investigation will also exhibit the fair plant of belief 
fading because the worm of pride, with its twin-brother for the 
most part hard by, is gnawing at its root. 

But from false beliefs men are driven out in one direction or 
another by the sheer force of logic. Out they must, either to 
the perfect Truth, proof in all its Divine consistency against the 
acutest criticism and the sharpest logic, or to some less dogmatic 
creed, where the acid of criticism finds not so much solid matter 
which it may eat away. How many men of power and honesty 
of mind have gone forth from one or other of the homes of 
untenable dogmatism, some few to the only dogmatism which 
will bear inquiry, the rest to the great misty swamp of “free 
inquiry” and “suspended judgment” and “natural religion” 
and “subjective truth,” and to the dark prison-house of absolute 
unbelief and sheer materialism, and the still darker dungeon of 
ageressive atheism, hating the very name of God. 

If, then, the lovers of Truth are zealous against all false 
beliefs, it is because of the deep dark abysses which they do but 
imperfectly conceal, and into which their unhappy adherents are 
ever in peril of falling headlong. If they oppose with eagerness 
and determination, with unwearied activity and uncompro- 
mising hatred, nay, with what men call fierce intolerance, all 
who introduce any element of error into human belief, it is 
because they know the fatal results which will befall hundreds 
and thousands by reason of the loss of the perfect Truth. 
For the authors of false beliefs are like miscreants who 
not only blind their victims, but put them into the way of 
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complete destruction as the result of their blindness. They rob 
them of the means of safety, and of recovering themselves if they 
have fallen. They do their best to make them rebels during 
life, and effectually to hinder their act of submission at death. 
They drive men by the force of logic to open infidelity. Are we 
not right, then, in regarding them as bitter enemies of their 
fellow men, mischievous with infernal mischief, venomous with a 
venom far more deadly than that of the most venomous of 
Indian serpents, foes of the human race, criminals whose crimes 


are far more deeply dyed than those at which the world cries 
shame, murderers of the souls of men, worthy children of him 
whose existence is devoted to an implacable and never-dying 
hostility and rebellion against his Creator and his God. 


+ Ee Se 




















King Henry the Eighth. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FALL OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 


THE attitude assumed by Campeggio from the day of his arrival 
in England until the day on which he left it surprised Henry 
and Anne Boleyn. It disappointed them and made them angry, 
for it disconcerted the plans which they had formed and the 
illusions in which they had indulged up to that period. Cam- 
peggio’s nomination to act as Papal Legate in injunction with 
Wolsey, when they first heard of it, had afforded them great 
satisfaction; for Henry assumed (not unreasonably, perhaps 
according to his experience) that the Cardinal Bishop of 
Salisbury would listen with obsequious deference to the sug- 
gestions of the King of England, especially when that Sovereign 
spoke within the limits of his own dominions. The arrival of 
the Legate, therefore, was anxiously expected. It was believed 
on all sides that he had come to pronounce the sentence of 
divorce, and thus to give the sanction of the Sovereign Pontift 
to the happy union of the impatient lovers.! 

Campeggio, as I have said, disappointed these expectations.” 
He was sent to act as a judge, and he never forgot that he came 
in that capacity, and in no other. He was deaf to the persua- 
sions of Henry, to the arguments of Wolsey, the threats of the 
Dukes of Norfolk and Suffolk, and the winning blandishments 
of Anne Boleyn. His line of action had been settled before he 
left Rome, and he did not permit himself to be diverted from it. 
His mission was to adjudicate, by way of compromise, in a legal 
question of admitted difficulty, the decision of which involved 
not only the happiness of two crowned heads, but the future 


! Henry was weak enough to imagine that Campeggio on his arrival in England 
would seek a personal interview with Anne (See Love Letters, n. 17, Dodd, i. 357). 

* The Bishop of Bayonne, writing from London to Admiral Bryon, July 22, 1529, 
remarks that Henry’s friends are exceedingly troubled, finding Campeggio not so 
favourable as they expected (Brewer, 5789). 
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interests, and probably the succession, of one of the most 
important States in Europe. We can understand, then, that 
the Legate should be careful to act warily, and we respect 
him for the prudence and reserve with which he conducted his 
difficult and delicate undertaking. 

In order to understand that mission, it is necessary to under- 
stand the powers with which he was invested. They were 
limited from the outset, for he was bound down to one clearly 
defined line of action. It was never intended that he should 
pronounce any final sentence of divorce, and had he done so his 
act would have been irregular. He came with the hope that he 
might be able to induce Henry to remove the scandal which had 
blackened his reputation in every Court in Europe; and that 
by abandoning his connection with a woman of questionable 
character and returning to the society of the wife whom he 
desired to renounce, he might recover the character which he 
had all but lost, and save himself and others from the lower 
degradation to which they were tending.* 

In the accomplishment of these objects Campeggio was 
signally disappointed. Henry was deaf to argument, remon- 
strance, and entreaty. Anne retained her ascendency, despite 
Cardinal and Pope, until Henry's passions having been satisfied, 
he tired of the partner of his shame, and the sentence of divorce 
between the guilty couple was pronounced by the exccutioner. 
Shortly after his arrival in England, the Legate saw that his 
mission was doomed to be a failure, and he might have returned 
to Rome long before he took his departure from Dover. But 
the time which he spent in England was of no small value to 
the Pope in his future dealings with Henry. The report made 
by Campeggio on his return enabled the authorities of the 
Vatican to estimate at their true value the habitual misstate- 
ments of Henry and his agents; and to the influence of the 
Legate we may venture to attribute the firmness with which the 
cause was revoked from London and the final sentence reserved 
for the decision of the Pope himself. 
the Imperial Ambassador in England, thus sums up the 


} Eustace Chapuys, tl 
condition of affairs in a letter*which he addressed to Charles on September 21, 1529. 


**As far as I can hear and judge, the King’s obstinacy and his passion for the lady 
are such that there 
Things having come to such a pitch, there can be no security or 


is no chance of recalling him by mildness or fair words to a 
sense of his duty. 
repose for the (Queen unless the case be tried and decided at Rome, and the sooner 
the better, for many reasons and political considerations. I am convinced that the 
opposite party will not leave things as they are, but intend proceeding in the case.’ 


(Span. Ca/. n. 160). 
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The mission of Cardinal Campeggio now loses its interest, 
as far at least as its immediate object is concerned. The insults 
which attended the last session which he held in London, and 
those to which he was exposed on his departure from England, 
are incidents at once interesting and picturesque; but as they 
relate to the general history of England, they have no special 
claim upon our attention at the present moment. We may 
therefore dismiss them, and proceed to consider the events 
which immediately followed upon the revocation of the “ King’s 
great matter” to Rome for its final decision.‘ 

As it has already been mentioned, this event had been a 
heavy blow and a grievous disappointment as well to Anne 
Boleyn as to the King himself, and Henry was not wont to 
conceal his anger when he had nothing to gain by further 
concealment. Upon the present occasion he lost no time in 
making Wolsey acquainted with his sentiments.? Gardiner, on 
his return from Rome, was appointed Chief Secretary of State, 
an office which had been filled for many years with marked 
success by the disgraced Cardinal, and all business of any 
importance was carried on through the new favourite. The 
King held no intercourse with Wolsey either personally or by 
writing, and when upon one occasion the latter sought for an 
interview, the request was declined by his Majesty. It was 
clear to all men that the ruin of the great Cardinal was not far 
distant, and that his fall was to be ascribed to the influence of 
Anne Boleyn. 

But why should Anne Boleyn seek the ruin of Cardinal 
Wolsey? It is not difficult to find an answer. Anne had 
many causes of complaint against him. He had prevented her 
union with Percy, heir to the earldom of Northumberland, and 
thus had hindered her from securing a position in which, as her 
conscience told her, she would have been happier than in pur- 
suing a dangerous intrigue with the King. She knew that 
Wolsey had dissuaded Henry from marrying her, and that in 


4 On July 15, 1529, Casalis announces that the Pope had revoked the King’s 
cause to Rome (Brewer, 5777). He and Henry’s other agents were eloquent with 
His Holiness in attempting to prevent this decision, which they declared would 
produce the ruin of the Church and the loss of England and France. They suggested 
that when the copy of the sentence should arrive in England, it might be intercepted 
at the harbour (/d. 5780). 

5 Katherine informed Mendoza that, in her opinion, all the King’s anger at his 
ill-success in the Legatine Court at London would fall on Wolsey ; and her knowledge 


of Henry’s temper was founded upon a long experience (Brewer, 5803). 
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his last embassy to France he had urged a union with one of 
the Princesses of that kingdom. She believed that he had been 
lukewarm in forwarding the divorce, when he might have 
effected it in conjunction with Campeggio, and that the avoca- 
tion of the cause to Rome was to be attributed, if not to his 
treachery, at least to his indifference. And if there be any truth 
in the surmise that Sir Francis Bryan—Anne’s relative—when 
at Rome had possessed himself of a letter written by Wolsey,°® 
in which he objected to the King’s divorce from Katherine, then 
the measure of the Cardinal’s iniquities was full; and if she 
failed to have her revenge, by force or by fraud, she was not the 
woman contemporaneous history has represented her to have 
been. 

But Henry seems still to have retained something of his 
earlier regard for his tried Councillor, whose wonderful insight into 
the complicated politics of Europe had so often stood England 
in good stead. In this feeling Anne saw danger, and dreaded 
the possibility of a reconciliation between her royal admirer and 
his late Minister. In order to prevent such a possibility the 
King, accompanied by Anne, left Greenwich early in August, 
1530, and the couple took up their abode at Woodstock. The 
relation in which they stood towards each other was no longer a 
secret. Henry had now commanded the Queen to be removed 
out of the Court. The management of the affairs of State had 
passed into the hands of Gardiner, who, it must be admitted, 
conducted them with sufficient skill to avoid the commission of 
any serious blunder. From Woodstock the Court removed to 
Grafton, in Northamptonshire, and there, on the 19th of 
September, occurred the final interview between the King and 
Cardinal Wolsey. The incident is sufficiently striking to merit 
a detailed notice, and Cavendish furnishes us with the incidents 
from which I have drawn the following narrative : 

Campeggio, being about to leave England, had obtained 
permission to take leave of Henry, and with this object set out 
for Grafton, accompanied by his fellow-Cardinal. They lodged 
the first night at a town in Bedfordshire, called Leighton 
Buzzard (September 18), in the prebendal house there, 
belonging to Dr. Chambers, the King’s physician; and they 


® Possibly this was the letter which Henry plucked out of his bosom and showed 
the Cardinai at Grafton, with the words, ‘‘ How can that be? Is not this your own 
hand?”’ Brewer, however, here remarks, ‘‘ What the letter or paper was to which 
the King referred is, and must remain, a mystery ” (Cavendish, p. 576). 
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arrived at Grafton on the morning of Sunday (the 19th of 
September). On alighting they found that, although a lodging 
had been prepared for Campeggio, no arrangements had been 
made for the reception of Wolsey, who when he “shifted his 
riding apparel,” was indebted to the courtesy of Sir Henry 
Norris for the use of his chamber. The Cardinals were then 
ushered into the presence of his Majesty, who “with as amiable 
a cheer as ever he did, called Wolsey aside, and led him to a 
great window, where he talked with him and caused him to be 
covered,” 

When the conversation had ended the King departed, and 
dined that same day with Mistress Anne Boleyn, in her 
chamber, who kept there an estate more like a Queen than a 
simple maid. 

Cavendish gives us an account of the conversation which 
passed at table between them, as he heard it reported by the 
attendants that waited at dinner. He tells us, upon their 
authority, that the lady was much offended, as far as she durst, 
that the King did so gently entertain my Lord Cardinal,° 
saying, as she sat with the King at dinner, “Sir,” quoth she, 
“is it not a marvellous thing to see what debt and danger he 
hath brought you in with all your subjects?” “How so, 
sweetheart?” quoth the King. “Forsooth,” quoth she, “there 
is not a man within your realm worth five pounds but he hath 
indebted you to him’”—meaning a loan which the King had of 
his subjects. “Well,” quoth the King, “as for that, there was 
in him no blame; for I know that matter better than you, or 
any other.” “Nay, sir,’ quoth she; “ besides that, what things 
hath he wrought within this realm to your great slander ? 
There is never a nobleman, but if he had done half so much 
as he (Wolsey) hath done, he were well worthy to lose his head. 
Yea, if my Lord of Norfolk, my Lord of Suffolk, my Lord 
my father, or any other nobleman within your realm, had done 
much less than he hath done, they should have lost their heads 
ere this.” “Then, I perceive,” quoth the King, “you are not 
the Cardinal’s friend.” “Why, sir,” said she, “I have no 
cause, nor any that loveth you; no more has your Grace, if ye 
consider well his doings.” 

+P. Soa. 

8 Chapuys, writing to Charles the Fifth, on February 6, 1530 says: ‘‘It is 
generally believed here (in London) that the King has no hatred to the Cardinal ; if 
there has been any ill-will it has been against the wealth and property which he has 


amassed ” (Sfan. Cal, 257). 
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By that time the waiters took up the table, and so ended 
their communication. Now you may perceive (remarks 
Cavendish) how the old malice began to kindle and to be set 
on fire, which was as much provoked by his ancient enemies 
as of herself. 

After dinner the King had another conversation with the 
Cardinal, the apparent kindliness of which “ blanked his enemies 
very sore, and made them to stir coals. And being in doubt,” 
continues this interesting narrative, “they had no other refuge 
but Mistress Anne, in whom was all their whole trust and 
affiance to the accomplishing of their enterprise ; for without 
her they doubted all their purpose was but frustrate.” 

It has been already noticed that no apartment had been 
prepared for Wolsey at Grafton ; he was compelled, therefore, 
to seek one elsewhere, which he found under the roof of 
Mr. Empson, whose house was about three miles distant from 
Grafton. Before parting with the Cardinal that evening, his 
Majesty expressed a wish to see him early next morning, in 
order to renew the conversation which had been interrupted. 

Betimes on the following day Wolsey was at Grafton, “at 
whose coming, early as it was, the King was ready to ride, and 
said he would not tarry with him, commanding my Lord to 
return again with Cardinal Campeggio, who had already taken 
his leave of the King. Upon which occasion my Lord was 
constrained to take his leave of the King also, with whom the 
King departed amiably in the sight of all men. This sudden 
departing in the morning was by the especial labour of Mistress 
Anne, who rode with him, only to lead him away, because he 
should not return until the departure of the Cardinals, the which 
returned after dinner to the Moore. The King rode that 
morning to view a place and ground to make a new park, 
which was afterwards, and is at this day, called Harewell Park,” 
where Mistress Anne had provided a place for his Grace to dine, 
fearing his return ere the Cardinals were gone. 

Thus parted, for the last time, the King of England and his 
great Prime Minister. Wolsey knew his master too well to be 
misled by his pleasant manner and kindly words, and he knew 
too well the woman who rode by his side to hope that she would 
rest until she had stripped him of all that he had to lose, and 
made him feel what it was to brave the wrath of an angry 
woman. 


® Harewell, or Hartwell, not far from Grafton. 
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Wolsey’s anticipations of coming evil were speedily realized. 
During the course of the following month he was commanded 
by the King to surrender the great seal and to retire to Esher, 
a house belonging to him as Bishop of Winchester. He was 
deprived of his houses and their costly furniture,’ and now had not 
the means of meeting his daily expenses. But, as his residence 
at Esher brought him into dangerous proximity to Hampton 
Court, his enemies obtained a royal warrant, by which he was 
directed to sequestrate himself to York, of which he was 
allowed to retain the archbishopric. The time which elapsed 
between the issuing of this order and its execution was spent by 
our Cardinal in preparing for the further trials which he knew to 
be awaiting him. The details of his daily life at this period 
are duly chronicled by his faithful gentleman usher, from whose 
biography of his master the following particulars are derived, 
upon the general accuracy of which dependence may be placed. 

In the beginning of Lent, 1530, Wolsey took up his abode 
near the Carthusians of Richmond, to whom he resorted daily ; 
and in the afternoon he would sit in contemplation with one of 
the most ancient Fathers of the house in his cell. These holy 
men taught him to despise the vain glory of the world, and 
gave him shirts of hair to wear, one of which was found on him 
next his body after his death. Early in the month of April, he 
set out from Richmond on his journey towards York. He still 
retained some of his former love of magnificence, for even now 
his train consisted of one hundred and sixty persons, and he 
was accompanied by twenty-two carts, which were necessary for 
the carriage of his furniture. He spent Holy Week and Easter- 
tide at Peterburgh, to the great edification of the monks of that 


1” Cavendish, who speaks from personal knowledge, thus describes the surrender 
of some of the Cardinal’s treasures: ‘‘In his gallery were set divers tables, where- 
upon lay a great number of goodly rich stuffs ; as whole pieces of silk of all colours, 
velvet, satin, damask, taffeta, grograin, sarcenet, and other things not now in remem- 
brance. Also there lay on these tables a thousand pieces of fine holland cloth, 
whereof (as he reported after) there was five hundred of the said pieces of cloth 
stolen. Also he hanged all the walls of the gallery on the one side with cloth of gold, 
cloth of tissue, cloth of silver, and with rich cloth of bodkin of divers colours. Also 
on the other side were hanged the richest suit of copes of his own provision, made for 
his Colleges of Oxford and Ipswich, that ever I saw in England. In the Gilt 
Chamber were set out upon the table nothing but gilt plate; and upon a cupboard, 
and in a window, was set no plate, but all gold very rich. And in the Council 
Chamber was all white, and paned gold plate.” That these statements are not exag- 
gerated may be proved by a comparison with the original inventory of the Cardinal's 
furniture, tapestry, &c., in the Harleian MS. 590, of which a full abstract may be 
seen in Brewer, 6184, 6186. 
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grand Benedictine Abbey.’ On Palm Sunday he carried his 
palm, and walked in procession with the community, setting 
forth the Divine Service right honourably. On the Thursday he 
made his Maundy in the chapel of our Lady, where he washed 
and kissed the feet of fifty-nine poor men, thereby signifying 
his own age. On Easter Day, April 17, 1530, he went in 
procession in his Cardinal’s vesture, having his hat on his head, 
and sang the High Mass very solemnly. Resuming his journey, 
he reached Southwell, where he spent the greater part of 
the summer, and at last came to the decision that he would 
be installed in his Cathedral of York as its Archbishop, on 
Monday, the 7th day of December. 

During this period the Cardinal had gained the affections 
of the men of Yorkshire by the various estimable qualities 
which he exhibited in his intercourse with them. His mis- 
fortunes had taught him many useful lessons, and he profited 
by them and put them into practice. Of this several examples 
are recorded by his biographer, who accompanied him through- 
out his northern expedition. Most commonly,as we are told 
by Cavendish, every Sunday (if the weather did serve) he 
would travel into some poor parish church near where he 
resided, and there would say his Divine Service (his office) 
and either say or hear Mass, and caused one of his chaplains 
to preach the Word of God unto the peopie. And that done, 
he would dine in some honest house in the town, where should 
be distributed to the people a great alms of meat and drink ; 
or of money to supply the want of meat, if the number of the 
poor did so exceed in necessity. 

Being at Nostell, he confirmed children in the church from 
the hour of eight until twelve of the clock at noon. Making 
a short dinner he resorted thither again soon after one of the 
clock, and for weariness at the last was constrained to call 
for a chair; and there confirmed more children from the said 
hour unto six of the clock towards night. That done he went 
to supper, and rested him there all that night. Next morning, 
or ever he went on his journey, he confirmed almost an 
hundred children more, and then rode on his way from thence. 
And in his journey, at a plain green a little beyond Ferry- 
bridge, there were assembled, at a great cross made of stone, 
a number of about five hundred children, where he was fain 


Peterborough did not become an episcopal see until 1541, and at the time when 





it was visited by Wolsey was an abbey within the diocese of Lincoln. 
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to alight, and from thence never removed until he had fully 
confirmed them every one. Then he took his mule and rode 
to Cawood where he lay long after with much honour and love 
of the country, both of the worshipful and of the simple, doing 
of good deeds of charity, and held there an honourable and 
plentiful household for all comers. His noble and gentle 
behaviour caused him to have much love in the country of 
all kind of people. He kept there a noble house, where was 
both plenty of meat and drink for all comers, and also much 
alms given at the gate to the poor of the town and country. 
Lest Cavendish’s report should be accused of undue partiality 
to the memory of his late master, I quote in confirmation of 
it a passage from a work which, having been issued by the 
King’s printer in 1536, cannot be open to such a charge.” 
The author, whoever he may have been, writes thus: “Who 
was less beloved in the north than my lord Cardinal (God have 
his soul!) before he was amongst them? Who better beloved 
after he had been there a while? We hate ofttimes where 
we have good cause to love. It is a wonder to see how they 
were turned; how of utter enemies they became his dear 
friends. He gave bishops a right good example how they 
might win men’s hearts. There was few holidays, but he 
would ride five or six miles from his house, now to this parish 
church, now to that, and there cause one or other of his doctors 
to make a sermon unto the people. He sat amongst them and 
said Mass before all the parish. He saw why churches were 
made, and began to restore them to their right and proper 
use. He brought his dinner with him, and bade divers to it. 
He enquired whether there was any debate or grudge between 
any of them. If there were, after dinner he sent for the parties 
to the church and made all one. Men say well that do well.” 
Such a result as this had not been anticipated by Wolsey’s 
enemies when they caused him to take up his residence at 
York, and they viewed his growing popularity with apprehen- 
sion. They were aware that Henry still retained some lingering 
kindness, or at least some admiration, for his late Councillor, 
who, if the opportunity were afforded him, might even yet 
recover his former ascendency. They thought, says Cavendish, 
that the King might call him home again; and then if he 
12 The title of the work here quoted (from Wordsworth’s Zcclestastical Biography, 


vol. i. p. 622, Ed. 1853) is A Remedy for Sedition. The passage given in the text is 


to be found on sig. E. 2. 
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did so, they supposed that he would rather imagine vengeance 
than to remit and forget their cruelty which they had wrought 
against him. Wherefore they compassed in their heads either 
by some means to despatch him by accusation of treason, or 
to bring him in the King’s high indignation. This was daily 
their study and consultation, having for their espial as many 
vigilant eyes attendant upon him as the poet feigned Argus to 
have ; so that he could neither work nor do anything but that 
his enemies had knowledge thereof shortly after. They suc- 
ceeded so far as to move the King to great displeasure, who 
thereupon thought it good that the Cardinal should come up 
to London and stand to his trial; and orders accordingly 
were given by his Majesty that Wolsey should be arrested by 
the Earl of Northumberland and Sir Walter Walche upon the 
charge of high treason. 

The definite form in which this accusation was drawn up 
had been so framed as best to excite the suspicions and 
arouse the anger of the King. In support of the charge, 
Wolsey was accused of having corresponded with the Pope 
through the medium of certain friends in the Court of 
France. This charge, utterly fictitious in itself, rested upon 
a certain basis of truth which gave it the appearance 
of being credible. Some months previously, about the 
time when he first discovered his danger, Wolsey had asked 
Francis to intercede for him with Henry, a request which was 
neither unnatural nor unlawful. But Wolsey entrusted the 
management of this affair to one of his attendants, an Italian 
physician named Agostino degli Agostinis, by whom he was 
betrayed. Francis made the matter known to the Cardinal's 
enemies in the English Court, and Agostino was induced to 
affirm that his master still carried on a correspondence with 
the Pope which was unfavourable to the King’s divorce. 
Henry’s wrath was thus excited; the physician returned to 
the service of his employer, where we shall again meet him, 
and all who knew the King’s temper were convinced that the 
final ruin of the Cardinal was now only a matter of time. 

On Friday, November 4, 1530, Cardinal Wolsey, being then 
at Cawood, was arrested upon this charge of high treason. 
Dr. Agostino, his physician, was seized at the same time and 
sent off to London, “with divers persons to conduct him, 
which was bound unto his horse like a traitor;” a measure 
plainly meant to divert suspicion from him. The arrange- 
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ments for the Cardinal’s removal could not be completed 
until the following Sunday afternoon, somewhat near night 
Among the persons whom his captors appointed to wait upon 
him was Cavendish, his gentleman usher, from whose charming 
narrative the particulars of the last days of his master are 
derived. After a touching farewell to his servants he was 
met at the gate by a number of people (above three thousand, 
says Cavendish), who, when they had a sight of him, cried with 
a loud voice, “God save your Grace, God save your Grace, the 
foul evil take them that have thus taken you from us! We 
pray God that every vengeance may light upon them!” The 
same demonstrations of affectionate regard were shown to him 
at Doncaster, where, although it was dark, the people had 
assembled in expectation of his arrival. Running before him 
with candles in their hands, they cried, “God save your Grace, 
my good lord Cardinal,” lamenting his misfortune and cursing 
his accusers. The next day brought him to Sheffield Park, 
where he remained for eighteen days.’* During this time he 
had the first attack of the sickness, whatever it may have been, 
which in the end proved fatal. A further trouble here awaited 
him in the arrival of Sir William Kingston, Constable of the 
Tower, who had been sent by the King, to take the Cardinal 
under his own immediate charge and to conduct him to London. 

Wolsey knew too well the meaning of the King’s order; it 
was the assurance that he was to be committed to the Tower 
as a prisoner of State, and as such to be arraigned for high 
treason. His courage failed him, and he exclaimed, in answer 
to the encouraging words of his host the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
“Well, well, then, I perceive more than ye can imagine, or do 
know. Experience of old hath taught me.” Kingston, on 


13 Namely, from Sunday, November 6, until Thursday 24th, when hte went to 
Hardwick. 

While Wolsey was at Sheffield De Vaux wrote a letter to Montmorency, from 
which the following passage is an extract. ‘‘I have delayed this despatch to learn 
more about the poor Cardinal ; concerning whom the King and the Lords of his 
Council have assured me with oaths that they have not the slightest suspicion of me, 
but have every good opinion, and hold me as a dear servant. Norfolk and Suffolk 
have begged me firmly to believe it ; but as to the poor Cardinal I fear it cannot go 
well with him. They say they have many important charges and many grave opinions 
against him, and the King has told me that among these charges is one to the effect 
that the Cardinal has plotted against his Majesty both in and out of the kingdom, and 
has told me where and how; and that one, and perhaps more of his servants, have 
discovered this and accused him. Old matters aggravate the new in regard to 
the Cardinal, for whose fall I am exceedingly sorry’ (Le Grand, iii. 529; Brewer, 
6,720). 
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being brought into Wolsey’s presence, thus explained the object 
of his commission: “The King commanded me to say to you 
that you should assure yourself that he beareth unto you as 
much good will and favour as ever he did; and he willeth you 
to be of good cheer. And for the ministration of justice he 
can do no less than send for you to your trial; mistrusting 
nothing your trust and wisdom, but that ye shall be able to 
requite yourself of all complaints and accusations exhibited 
against you.” But Wolsey’s convictions of coming evil were 
not to be shaken. “Mr. Kingston,” said he, “all the comfort- 
able words which ye have spoken unto me be spoken but for 
a purpose, to bring me into a fool’s paradise. I know what is 
provided for me. Notwithstanding, I thank you for your good 
will and pains taken about me, and I shall with all speed make 
me ready to ride with you to-morrow.” 

During the night the disease under which the Cardinal 
laboured gave him no quiet, and in the morning it was clear 
to all but himself that he was utterly unfit to travel. A day’s 
rest, however, had so far recruited his strength that he insisted 
upon continuing his journey. Hardwick Hall and Nottingham 
were the next halting places, at each of which he spent a night, 
“very evil at ease.” Next day he rode to Leicester Abbey, and 
by the way he waxed so sick that he had almost fallen from his 
mule. At the gate the Abbot with all his convent met him with 
lighted torches, to whom he said, “ Father Abbot, I am come 
hither to leave my bones among you.” He did not alight from 
his mule until he came to the stairs of his chamber, and then 
Master Kingston took him by the arm and led him up the stairs. 
(Kingston afterwards told Cavendish that he never felt so heavy 
a burden in all his life.) And as soon as he was in his chamber 
he went incontinent to his bed very sick. This was upon Satur- 
day at night (November 26), and then continued he, sicker and 
sicker. It was obvious now to all that the end could not be far 
distant. 

We have no record of what occurred upon the Sunday. On 
Monday the dying man was disturbed by Kingston, who interro- 
gated him respecting the disposal of a sum of money of which 
the King expected to obtain possession. This was done by 
virtue of letters which Kingston had received that morning from 
Henry. The supposition that he was charged with fraud and 
peculation was very painful to the Cardinal, and he thought 
himself compelled to enter into details respecting his money 
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affairs which taxed beyond their strength the fast failing powers 
of both his mind and his body. 

During the night the Cardinal waxed very sick, and often 
swooned, and Cavendish thought that he drew on fast to his 
end. About four o’clock in the morning, however, he so far 
rallied as to take a little food, “for I intend this day,” said he, 
“to make me strong to the intent that I may occupy myself in 
confession, and make me ready to God.” His intellect and 
memory were still unimpaired. After he had eaten a spoonful 
or two of the nourishment which was brought to him he inquired 
wherof it was made, and finding that it was chicken broth he 
refused to take any more, remarking that it was a fasting day, 
namely, the vigil of St. Andrew the Apostle. He then began his 
confession, which lasted about an hour. It was made to one 
Doctor Palmes, a worshipful gentleman, being his chaplain and 
ghostly Father. No sooner was this duty ended than he was 
again assailed by Kingston, who did his best, but ineffectually, to 
persuade the dying penitent that he had been too heedful to his 
condition, and that it would be wise in him were he to cast aside 
all thoughts of his approaching dissolution. During the progress 
of this conversation occurred that remark made by Wolsey with 
which all are so familiar. “If I had served God as diligently as 
I have served the King, He would not have given me over in my 
grey hairs, But such is the just reward which I must receive for 
my diligent pains and study that I have had to do him service, 
not regarding my service to God, but only to satisfy his pleasure.” 
His last words were an entreaty to Henry to preserve England in 
the unity of that faith in which they had both been born and edu- 
cated. And even with these words, proceeds his faithful attendant, 
he began to draw his speech at length and his tongue to fail, his 
eyes being presently set in his head, and their sight failed him. 
“Then began we to put him in remembrance of Christ’s Passion, 
and sent for the Abbot of the house to anoyle him, who made 
all the speed he could and came to his departure, and so said 
certain prayers before the breath was fully out of his body. 

It was thought good that he should be buried the next 
day following, and that the Mayor of Leicester and his brethren 
should be sent for, to see him personally dead, to avoid the false 
yumours of persons that might happen to say that he was still 
alive. In the meantime the body was taken out of the bed 
where he lay dead. He had upon him a shirt of hair, besides 
his other shirt, which was of very fine holand ; which was not 
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known to any of his servants, being continually about him 
in his chamber, saving to his ghostly father. These shirts were 
laid in a coffin made for him of boards; having upon his dead 
corpse all such ornaments as he was professed in when he was 
made bishop and archbishop, as mitre, cross, ring, and pall, 
with all other things due to his order and dignity. And thus 
lying all day in his coffin, open and barefaced, every man that 
would might see him there dead. 

Lying thus until four or five of the clock at night, he was 
carried down into the church with great solemnity by the 
Abbot, and conducted with much torchlight and service song 
due for such funerals. Being in the church, the corpse was set 
in our Lady’s Chapel, with diverse tapers of wax and diverse 
poor men sitting about the same, holding torches in their hands, 
who watched about the corpse all night, while the canons sang 
Dirige and other devout oraisons. And about four of the clock 
in the morning Mr. Kingston and the Cardinal’s servants came 
into the church, and there tarried they, executing of diverse 
ceremonies in such cases usedfabout the corpse of a bishop. 
Then went they to Mass, at which Mass the Abbot and diverse 
other did offer; and}that done they went about to bury the 
corpse in the midst of the said chapel, where was made for 
him a grave. And by the time he was buried and all cere- 
monies ended, it was six of the clock in the morning. 

So ends the history of Henry’s great Minister and England's 
great Cardinal. I have lingered over it, won partly by the 
beauty and the truthfulness of the narrative from which I have 
quoted so largely ; won even more by the magnificence of the 
story which it unfolds and the value of the lessons which it 
teaches. If I have though it my duty to write down, as I have 
done in a former chapter, the faults, the weaknesses, and the 
sins of Wolsey’s earlier life, I think it still more a duty to 
recount the steps by which he endeavoured to atone for them, 
and showed hisjdesire to make his peace with God. The 
character of Wolsey, taken as a whole, is a noble character, 
noble even in the lower order; very noble in his humility and 
his faith. Whatever may have been his other sins, it cannot 
be said that hefever swerved from the truth, and his last thoughts 
were occupied and his last breath spent in the vindication of the 
unity of the Catholic Church. 

JOSEPH STEVENSON. 














The Streamlet’s Song. 


AS on its course the mountain stream 
Unto the valley sped, 
The echoes listened, wondering, 
To what its murmurs said. 
Deep in that mystic solitude 
Singing, it passed along ; 
Around was silence, hushed repose ; 
This was the streamlet’s song : 
“Ever, ever, flowing onwards, neither rest nor s'eep for me; 
Tho’ my course be smooth or rugged, onwards, onwards, to the 
sea. 


“T sing beside the peasant’s cot, 
Beside the castle keep, 
Mid forest gloom, neath sunshine bright, 
And where the weary sleep, 
Thro’ meads where flowers of varied hue 
Around their perfume shed, 
Thro’ rocky gorge and arid plain, 
On to my ocean bed. 
Ever, ever, flowing onwards, neither rest nor sleep for me; 
Tho’ my course be smooth or rugged, onwards, onwards, to the 
sea. 


“Qn, on, the scorching air to cool, 
The earth to fertilize, 
Of hunted stag the thirst to slake 
Ere yet he quivering dies. 
On, to refresh the warrior pale 
Who, couched on blood-stained sod, 
Cries, ‘Water from yon streamlet give, 
One drop for love of God.’ 
F-ver, ever, flowing onwards, neither rest nor sleep for me; 


oced, onwards, onwards, to the 


Tho’ my course be smooth or rugg 


sea. 





The Streamlet’s Song. 


“The type am I of human life, 
As down the course of years 
It onward flows, mid laughter now, 
Anon mid bitter tears, 
Mid reckless mirth, mid breaking hearts, 
On, till the sands are run, 
On, till is gained the tideless sea, 
On, till the goal is won. 
Ever, ever, flowing onwards, neither rest nor sleep for me ; 
Tho’ my course be smooth or rugged, onwards, onwards, to the 
sea.” 
A. M. H. 











The french Republic under Dynamite. 





THERE can be no manner of doubt to any observer of foreign 
news, that the march of events in France is such as shadows forth, 
with only too precise an outline, a rapidly approaching storm, 
one of those portentous political-religious storms which have 
already swept with awful destruction over that fair but ill-fated 
land. Newspapers of every shade, from the organs of legitimacy 
to those of the lowest depths of democracy, feel that there is 
thunder in the air. Le Mouvement Révolutionaire has taken 
its place among the daily papers; and the crash of dynamite, 
and the flutter of the baleful crimson flag, are the harbingers 
of what is coming. Under such circumstances, it can hardly 
be uninteresting to note certain events which have lately 
occurred, and especially those in which religious interests are 
involved. 

It is a subject of curious interest to read the events of to-day 
side by side with the history of the “Great” Revolution of 1788- 
1793, as told us in M. Taine’s work, Les origines de la France 
contemporaine, a book which cannot be too highly praised for its 
historical value, and its courageous plain speaking. 

We have said that the French press of every shade is 
sensible of a threatening state of things in the body politic. 
From a number of citations to this effect three or four will show 
how far this fully exists. ‘“‘ No one knows how to command, and 
no one will any longer obey,” says the opportunist organ of 
Gambetta, La République Francaise, making an ominous confes- 
sion of a house divided. “The chaos, internal and external, in 
which Republican France is helplessly struggling, cannot go on 
fora much longer time. There is something rotten in this our 
country. A slow decay is undermining our political existence, 
which is falling away bit by bit,’ writes the Republican 
National. “The country is worn out and discouraged, the 
Republic is stricken with sterility, the well spring of all 
authority is dried up,” sadly exclaims the Bonapartist Pays, 

whilst one of the ultra-Radical journals declares that “ the 
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existing Republic is a rule of corruption, of baseness, and 
imbecility, so that nothing is left but that France, in an 
excess of immense disgust, shall vomit it forth.” 

We do not propose to trace back to the origin of the 
Third Republic the cause of this state of decomposition 
and “universal disgust.” Certain it is, that step by step 
the Republic has been descending those nether depths, which 
no less an authority than M. Thiers said would “end in 
blood or in imbecility.” Notwithstanding the “enlightened 
progress,” the “casting off of old world prejudices and super- 
stitions,” and so on through the stock phrases of self-laudation 
in which the modern Republican, like his ancestors, rejoice, 
it is patent that the governing power of France is become a 
“very tower of Babel, so entire is the confusion of tongues.” 
It was only to be expected that in this existing state of things, 
after having been indoctrinated for years past in the teachings 
of Democracy, Radicalism, Rebellion, Atheism, Anarchy, and 
Communism, by a certain press unequalled in its infamy and 
its impunity, and by the unchecked, open expression of all 
these subversive teachings, such doctrines should have taken root, 
and that every day for the past five months has brought news of 
their fruits in social disorder, attacks upon life and property, 
and the most ferocious menaces against persons and society 
in general. As in 1792 so in 1882, a large class exists in France 
which has come to believe that the clergy, as representing 
religion, the police, as representing order, and private property 
and its possessors, are absolutely obnoxious, and must be done 
away with, root and branch. 

It must not be forgotten that these ideas were propagated 
more or less directly by the very men who have climbed 
into place and wealth upon the shoulders of those who not 
illogically have enlarged upon them. M. Gambetta pro- 
claimed at Romans that “the enemy was clericalism ;” 
M. Ferry and M.de Freycinet broke into the houses of monks 
and religious, and drove them forth, and sealed up the 
doors of their chapels; M. Herold tore down the images of 
Christ crucified and His Blessed Mother, and his successor, 
M. Oustry, carries on the war against the Cross, whilst 
M. Grevy himself assisted in the pillage of the palace of the 
Archbishop of Paris (February 14, 1831). All these and many 
more acts hardly consistent with either “liberty, equality, or 
fraternity,” have been wrought before the people, and as the 
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people perceive “an unlimited field of licence open before them 
in which flourish such noxious weeds as hate of religion, greed, 
rapine, and effusion of blood, they will hesitate at no obstacle, 
they will break down all that comes in their way,” as in the 
Jacobine outbursts of 1790, and all this “under the lovely name 
of Patriotism, prostituted by their inflamed imagination as the 
cloak for the basest and most atrocious crimes.” 

How the flood-gates are opening to the escape of the worst 
passions is illustrated by the proceedings of those Congresses 
held in the Department of the Loire early last October, viz., the 
Socialist Working Men’s Congress at Saint Etienne; the National 
Socialist Working Men’s Congress at Roanne; and the 
Working Miner's Congress at Saint Etienne. Nothing was 
too extravagant, too monstrous, to be brought forward by the 
improvised “ orators” who, one after another, “mounted to the 
tribunes” of these eccentric assemblies to scream forth their 
“ ideas,” illustrating once more what Mirabeau called, writing of 
the revolutionists of his time, “Votre nation de singes a larynx 
de perroquets.’ Abolition of all taxes, immediate and complete 
arming of the people, the working day to be reduced to six 
hours, wages to be regulated by law, suppression of the eccle- 
siastical budget, cession of all ecclesiastical buildings to the 
nation, are some of the proposals for ameliorating society, and 
rendering the French working-man happy. But these pro- 
posals were not considered by any means either sufficient or 
efficient. Citizen Champoulie declared that his desire was 
the abolition of every description of government, so as to have 
no more masters, “and wherever one appeared, he, for his part, 
would shoot him down.” Citizen Guesde was decidedly of 
opinion “that never should the gun be laid aside till the last 
bourgeois shall have disappeared with the last holder of 
property.” ‘“ What active part,” asked Citizen ,Deynaud, 
“does the owner of a coal mine take in production? None 
at all. He puts the profits in his strong box, and leaves 
the work to his miners and servants—he must be abolished 
by the social revolution. Railway companies are in the same 
position ; the shareholders know nothing of their practical 
working, they only handle the money. If this money,” con- 
tinues this Radical philosopher, “was distributed amongst us, 
would it not be infinitely more profitable to the working men ?” 
But these sagacious theories were not in every case accepted 
without dissent, and at Saint Etienne a courageous citizen had 
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the audacity to protest against the cry of A bas les bourgeois ! 
Despite the cry of the irate socialists, he clambered into the 
tribune and announced his name as Cordé, his business as an 
apprentice barber, and his right to speak as “a working man,” 
for “I work fourteen hours a day, and I defy you, who interrupt 
me, to say as much for yourselves. I protest against the 
stupidities which the socialists have uttered in this place for the 
last eight days, and against the assumption of authority which 
would have every one who does not share your ideas put out 
of doors.” After a fresh outbreak of insult and uproar, but 
encouraged by some faint expressions of approval here and 
there in the dense crowd gathered before him, Cordé continued : 
“You talk of nothing else but of putting down, massacring, 
shooting every one who does not go with your set. I tell 
you plainly, that your task will not be so easy, and that there 
are a good many of us who do not intend to submit to be shorn 
like lambs as it may please you.”—The “ little sheep” gathered 
courage at this bold speech, and the orator was saluted this 
time by “enthusiastic bravos.”—“ I have listened for a long time 
without uttering a word, but my indignation has at last run over. 
I tell you, you defenders of the Commune, that in 1871, I was 
sergeant in the army which saved Paris, that I did my duty asa 
soldier, and I am proud of it.” “ Frantic applause,” and counter 
cries of “A bas les Versaillais!” rent the air at this avowal, and 
at last “ President” Bordat solemnly called on his fellow citizens 
to listen to “this soldier who dares to boast of the massacres which 
he has upon his conscience!” but Cordé was not to be arrested 
by this most inappropriate appeal to conscience on the part of a 
Communard. “I say it again, I did my duty, I defended France 
and the Republic, and I am proud that 1 did so.” Upon this, 
and in a new whirlwind of cries, a Citizen Clément, ex-member 
of the Commune, and distinguished as having made the most 
violent and blood-thirsty motions whilst a member of that 
tragico-comic institution, thus apostrophised Cord¢é: “ You were 
lucky not to have been face to face with me in the battle, or you 
would not be here.” “I have a strong belief,” retorted the 
martial barber, “that you kept yourself out of danger on that 
occasion ; however, if you are one of the fighting men, and if 
you begin that iniquity again, we will shoot you again as we 
shot you down before !” 

We have given this scene at length, as it affords a striking, 
and too rare example, in France, of what one man, bold in the 
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right, can dare to do, and how he may turn the tide of feeling, 
even in the meetings of such maniacs. Amongst themselves, 
the “universal fraternity” that might be presumed to reign did 
not always exist, for these meetings generally wound up with 
fierce encounters, in which no more lethal weapons than walking 
sticks or umbrellas were employed. The unhesitating conviction 
which induced the revolutionists of 1789 to “ believe themselves 
to be capable of framing codes of laws, of repairing all the faults 
of past times, remedying all the errors of human judgment, 
and assuring the happiness of ages to come,” is as deeply 
impressed on Frenchmen of to-day as Taine shows it to have 
been in the eighteenth century. ‘Doubt holds no place in 
their ideas, and infallibility presides amidst their most con- 
tradictory decrees.” Strangely enough these working men’s 
congresses, though they could only lead to the most fatal 
results, “violence against society, spoliation, and assassination 
not only of the more favoured, but of the laborious and honest 
classes, and ultimate civil war,” have been left perfectly free 
and unpunished by the authorities. Well might one of the con- 
stitutional and Conservative organs of France, Le Solei/, ask: 
“Ts it purely in a personal and private interest that the Govern- 
ment is invested with public power? Or do they hold this 
authority only to serve their individual passions, and does 
their strength lie in the force of the ‘existing laws’ for thrusting 
the monk from his monastery, for driving the nun from the 
school, where for time immemorial she has devoted herself to the 
education of the children of the people? And yet France 
never more needed safeguards within and without than at this 
moment, and how can she expect these with a Government 
which daring all against religion, dares nothing against the 
Revolution.” That the interests of the State are secondary 
considerations to personal interests, shameful as may be the 
accusation, is but too true. It was to retain their portfolios and 
their salaries that the then Ministers, with President Grevy at 
their head, and to retain their seats and their pay that the Deputies 
of the Centre voted the amnesty of the Communists, one of the 
most unstatesmanlike of acts, to say the least, and which is now 
recoiling upon the Government of the Republic. 

The doctrines professed at these democratic and socialist 
meetings are not mere empty and discordant utterances, but 
lead to terrible action, as has been proved by the outbreaks 
at Monceau-les-Mines, and the alarms at Lyons, &c., which 
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have absorbed public attention of late in France. Monceau 
and the well known Creusot, both centres of important metal- 
lurgic production and manufacture, in the Department of the 
Sdone et Loire, have for some time since been known as centres 
also of socialistic movement. The police had information of 
midnight meetings in the forests and quarries, and occa- 
sionally in certain taverns of the Commune, of a secret society 
known as La Bande Notre, an ominous title and a tradition 
of the “Great” Revolution. Numerous isolated attacks upon 
property, threats against persons, by anonymous letters, and 
manuscript bills stuck upon conspicuous places, had produced 
a feeling of intense alarm in the neighbourhood for some time 
past, and though it was later established before the public courts 
that the statutes of this secret and subversive society had been 
in the hands of a M. Hendlé, prefect of the district, a year 
previously, this typical prefect, notorious for his activity in 
attacking religious houses and expelling nuns from schools, had 
never taken any kind of action in the matter. Last August, 
encouraged by this impunity, a band of about twenty of these 
“citizens” commenced operations on a larger scale by over- 
throwing and breaking into pieces a mission cross at a village 
named Bois-Duverne, near Monceau. This first outbreak of 
hate against the Cross of Christ occurred on the 6th, and on the 
12th another mission cross at Alouettes, in the same Commune, 
was demolished. On the 13th the violent explosion of a 
dynamite cartridge formed the signal for an outrage of the 
true revolutionary type. The heads of La Lande were assem- 
bled that night in a low cabaret of the locality, and several 
“brothers” had been enrolled. They marched in a body to 
the attack of the chapel of Bois-Duverne, and armed with 
hatchets and crow-bars at once attacked and broke down the 
door. For the space of an hour, and amidst shricks of blas- 
phemy and brutality and howls of obscene and revolutionary 
songs, axe and bar and loaded ropes were plied, till every 
sacred object was destroyed and every religious feature effaced, 
altar, statues, communion rails, stained glass, all utterly ruined. 
By a Providential absence the chaplain escaped with his life in 
the attack upon the presbytery which followed, though his 
death was loudly called for. Disappointed in this direction, the 
rioters attacked the schools which are under the care of Reli- 
gious. In a few moments the schools were sacked, and the 
Sisters, assembled in their little oratory on an upper floor, 
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prepared for death. Happily the arrival of the gexdarmes saved 
them from massacre, or a worse fate, for as M. Taine says, men, 
“under revolutionary excitement became absolute savages, with 
the instincts of beasts.” 

At a later hour on this same night, having attacked the 
houses of various peaceful and honest workers in the mines, 
and broken into a gunsmith’s shop for arms, and collected 
numerous recruits, many of them by fear and under threats of 
death, the troop, now numbering some hundred and fifty, 
returned to the ruined chapel. Under the orders of the chief of 
the band, the broken chairs, alms boxes, altars, priestly vest- 
ments, and sacristy fittings were heaped up in the nave, and 
whilst the lugubrious sound of the tocsin was pealed out upon 
the night by the rioters, as if in mockery, fire was applied, and 
soon the whole chapel was wrapped in flames to the cries of 
“Vive la Révolution sociale! vive ’93! Mort aux bourgeois !” 
With astounding audacity, counting upon the fanatic hate 
of religion in every form, which blinds the common intelli- 
gence of his readers, M. Gambetta, in the Republique Francaise, 
has dared to assert that this outbreak was in reality traceable to 
the “clericals!” It is lamentable enough to observe that certain 
respectable English journals allowed themselves to repeat a 
statement only more false than it is stupid. As we continue the 
history of the event, as far as its details have been unfolded in a 
court of justice, our readers will sce that we have ample warrant 
for our words. 

The wide-spread alarm in the district demanded a speedy 
repression of these disorders, and the Government was at last 
compelled to act. Twenty-two members of the Bande noire 
were shortly after apprehended, though there is no doubt many 
of the leading actors or instigators of the movement escaped 
the hand of justice. We have said abeve it has been alleged 
that the “clerical” party was at the bottom of the revolu- 
tionary outbreak, in which the devastation and burning of a 
church, the sacking of a school, and an attack on the priest and 
nuns of the place were hardly circumstances establishing 
“clerical” action. It would be waste of our reader’s time 
to combat such a palpable and miserable invention, but 
it is worth while inquiring what were the causes of the 
outbreak, and a careful perusal of the acte d’accusation 
clearly establishes that it was the application of the social- 
istic revolutionary doctrine of the propagation “dy action” 
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of the destruction of the property of the dourgeors, and of the 
bourgeois themselves! It displayed itself in the first instance 
in an attack upon the chapel of Bois-Duverne, because the 
instincts of the party are primarily anti-religious, and because 
they calculated, partly, on their immunity in such an act under 
the existing rulers of France, and partly on the panic which 
such an audacious act would produce, both as regards the 
authorities, and the peaceful portion of the population. That 
they should have attacked the presbytery and convent was 
perfectly logical ; the highest authorities of Republican France, 
persons in tall hats and primrose-coloured gloves, had done 
precisely the same acts, and then priests and nuns were not 
formidable opponents, and do not carry revolvers or employ 
dynamite. That the band did not commit further outrages on 
this occasion was because their plans were upset by the arrival 
of a couple of gendarmes. They were to have seized the director 
of the mine, M. Chagot, and M. Jeannin, the mayor of Monceau, 
as hostages, and then stopped the works. 

The subsequent programme was set forth in their organ—for 
the Lande noire had its organ—L’Etendard Révolutionnaire. 
“Small groups were to seize by surprise detached villages where 
there were no troops. Closing in, they were to approach the 
larger towns, and in combined bands and aided by the local 
mobs, to pillage and destroy everything. The arm of the insur- 
rection was to be placed at the service of the sovereign people, 
and to fulfil their demands.” We have mentioned the name 
of the director of the mines of Blanzy and the mayor of 
Monceau ; a summary of their evidence on the 17th of October, 
the second day of the trial, in the Court-house of Monceau, 
before M. Musson, the Presiding Judge, will be found interesting 
from different points of view, and tend still further to show how 
incautiously English newspapers took up M. Gambetta’s 
mendacious statements. M. Chagot, as director, has in his 
employ five thousand workmen, and a large staff of officers. 
He had in every instance, in the interests of his workmen, 
forestalled the demands of the miners in other districts. 
Eight hours work a day, a system of pensions, a benevolent 
fund of which half is subscribed by the company, a provision 
for the married men, who become owners of a property of 
the value of three thousand francs after a service of ten years, 
on the condition-of paying an ordinary rental, and finally, a 
share of profits with their employers to the amount of some 
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four hundred and fifty thousand to five hundred thousand 
francs added to their wages were amongst the ameliorations of 
recent introduction. Notwithstanding this liberality, a certain 
number of the miners had allowed themselves to be duped by 
the fallacious theories of the Pande noire, the practical result of 
of which would be, as was stated by the director, to give 
each man once for all a sum of three thousand francs, in 
place of a regular pay, and a retiring pension of from four 
hundred and fifty to six hundred francs a year. M. Chagot 
declared his own strong religious convictions as a Catholic, and 
it was from these convictions that sprung the sense of duty 
which had led him to treat his workmen rather with the feeling 
of a father to his children than as a task-master. At the same 
time he had never insisted on their adopting his religious views, 
or interfered with them if they adopted contrary opinions, 
though he would never permit any public manifestations either 
anti-religious or anti-social. 

Such irreligious manifestations had taken place on the occasion 
of a Catholic funeral, the chaplain had complained, and four 
or five men had been dismissed, but they were afterwards 
permitted to return to the works at the request of the priest 
himself. Originating from the same _ revolutionary sources, 
certain “crimes” had been alleged against M. Chagot, such 
as the payment of wages at the pit-mouth in place of in the 
public-houses on the Sunday, which had displeased the cada- 
veticrs ; and his having provided sewing and knitting-machines 
in proper work-rooms, to occupy the young girls, children of the 
miners; and finally, that he had attended the Catholic 
Congress at Autun, his object, as he stated, having been to 
study what further ameliorations he could introduce in favour of 
his workmen. The absolute truthfulness of the evidence of this 
gentleman was amply confirmed by subsequent witnesses, not 
by any means of his views, and yet it was in the face of such 
evidence, that it has been again declared that “clericalism is 
the enemy” which had provoked rebellion. In remarkable con- 
trast to the last witness is M. Jeannin, the mayor of Monceau- 
les-Mines, a perfect type of the magistrate of the Third 
Republic. His first anxiety was to proclaim his entire dissent 
from the religious views of M. Chagot, and then, “with an 
expression of regret,” he was “obliged to agree” with the 
President that the cause of the annoyances he had had to 
bear from the citizens of the Bande noire was that he repre- 
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sented “authority.” When asked by the court how he 
accounted for the outrages which had occurred in August, 
the response of this model functionary of the “Amiable 
Republic,” must be quoted verbatim to be appreciated. 
“The answer to your question is not an easy one. There 
has been some talk of what were, perhaps, religious exag- 
gerations which have occurred at Monceau. For example, 
the pilgrimages to Paray-le-Monial.” But said the Judge very 
naturally, “ Paray is not Monceau.”—“ Yes, just so; but there 
were pilgrimages organized at Monceau.”—“ Surely the working- 
men were not obliged to take part in them?”—“ No, but 
possibly they were encouraged to favour them. 

There was also some talk about the nuns. Thus, Rochut, a 
mason, having had a dispute with Pounet, head of the station 
at Monceau, and having threatened to strike him on the head 
with his trowel, the latter almost felled him with a loaded 
stick.” —“ What have either the cur¢é or the nuns to do with 
all this?” was the not unnatural exclamation of the Judge, 
at the conclusion of this bewildering ‘“evidence.”—“ You 
are right; still there were other circumstances which annoyed 
the population. There was the religious retreat, at which the 
women-sorters were obliged to attend, and to which they were 
marched in file.” Here M. Chagot interrupted the involved magis- 
trate to state that zo ove was obliged to “attend,” but that those 
who chose to do so had been allowed to leave their work earlier. 
In answer to the question, “if any complaints were made of the 
clergy?” M. Jeannin was obliged to own he “did not know of any,” 
but “people said a young girl had left her parents to join the 
nuns,” and this portentous fact was the sum of the evidence as to 
the causes which, according to M. le Maire de Monceau had 
produced the “internationalist, collectivist, nihilist, and anar- 
chist” outbreak in his commune! M. |’Abbé Gauthier, Curé of 
Bois-Duverne, gave evidence of the insults to which he had 
been exposed on account of his having performed Christian 
rites of sepulture at the request of the father of a workman who 
had been a member of the Lande noire. Generally the witnesses 
gave their evidence with the utmost reluctance, and under 
pressure of the dread of vengeance, whilst the attitude of the 
accused became more unbecoming and insolent every day, and 
the panic attacked even the jury. What direct evidence was 
obtained, however, was of the most damning nature, and no 
kind of doubt existed of the outrages having been committed 
by the prisoners. 
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On the fourth sitting of the court the President read a letter 
signed “Jacques Bonhomme,” posted at Lyons to his address, 
written in the sanguinary tone of the Jacobins of ’98, and 
informing the Judge that if in his summing up he leant too 
heavily on “our friends of Monceau, he should be attacked 
through his dearest family affections, and should be burnt at a 
slow fire . . for the greater glory of the social revolution, one 
and indivisible.” The same day, news of the discovery of 
dynamite cartridges at Chalons, and an explosion at Saint- 
Valier, added to the gathering feeling of public alarm. The con- 
demnation to death of the jury by the secret tribunal of the 
“executive revolutionary committee” brought matters to a 
crisis, and utterly overborne and overwhelmed by the “ social 
terror,” the President of the French Republic yielded to the 
President of the Lande noire, and the trial was suspended. 

Simultaneously with this astounding exhibition of feebleness 
on the part of the Government, an irruption of inflammatory 
placards broke out in Paris, Lyons, Marseilles, Creuzot, Privas, 
&c. Round about the Church of the Sacré Coeur at Mont- 
martre were stuck bills with these words, “the Church of the 
Sacred Heart of the bigots, which is an insult to the Repub- 
licans of the Commune, is condemned by the people-judge. 
On the day fixed by the tribunal of the Revolution it will be 
blown up.” At Lyons, the Church of our Lady of Fourvicres 
bore placards of a similar tone. At Marseilles the following 
was to be read upon the walls of the dock-yard: “ President, 
Ministers, and Prefects of the Republic, capitalists, and dourgeots, 
we will destroy you all, bit by bit, with steel, fire, poison, and 
every possible means of destruction.” By a sudden impulse of 
energy a few well-known leaders of the anarchists were arrested, 
and the next day, in a revulsion of cowardice, released ; amongst 
their papers, were found printed on red paper, and .to the 
number of some thousands of copies, the most detailed 
instructions as to the use of explosives, “dynamite, fulmi- 
cotton, litho-fracteur,” &c. 

On the very day when the trial at Monceau was suspended 
(Monday, October the 23rd), several acts of abominable impiety 
and ruthless wickedness occurred at various points in France. 
At Tours a priest was standing at the altar, when a man, wearing 
his hat, snatched the chalice from his hands, and hurled it to the 
ground, exclaiming, “ Enough of this comedy, there must be an 
end of it.” At St. Martin’s at Amiens, five men sacked the 
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church, scattering the sacred vessels and the Consecrated [ost 
upon the floor, tearing down and trampling all under foot. 
On the early morning of the 23rd of October, a caf at 
Lyons, when filled with people, was blown up by a bomb filled 
with dynamite or compressed powder, and fragments of iron, 
and four persons were grievously wounded (one since dead), 
the establishment itself being utterly ruined. On the 24th, a 
cartouche of dynamite was exploded in the Bureau de Recrute- 
ment Militaire in the same city. Happily, material damage only 
resulted. The panic was such, that all the cellar-openings in 
the Bourse, the Prefecture, and the Archbishop’s Palace, were 
built up, and strong bodies of military drafted into these and 
others of the public buildings. A secret manufacture of dyna- 
mite was discovered, and several deposits of cartouches were 
happily secured. 

It is needless to continue this recital of deeds of destructive 
savagery and impiety, which are repetitions of all previous out- 
breaks of lava from the social volcano of revolution in France. 
Enough has been written to show that it is a movement 
of fearful weight and importance, and such as the Govern- 
ment which exists is utterly unable and unfit to cope with. 
For the past month or six weeks there has been a lull, but it 
would be the height of optimism to suppose it is to be taken as 
a forecast of permanent calm in the political atmosphere of the 
Republic of France. Deep in the body politic the ferment of 
social and political disturbance is unceasingly at work, and if, as 
we have said, there is a lull for the moment, the muttering 
thunder of revolutionary teachings, and the flash of dynamite, 
still break every now and then upon the ear and eye of the 
observer. Only the other day down in the heart of Catholic 
Vendée, one of the most esteemed and leading proprietors in 
that department, M. Paul de La Roche Saint-André, narrowly 
escaped with his life from a dynamite bomb, hurled through the 
window of his bedroom, but which, with extraordinary presence 
of mind, he picked up and threw into the garden before the 
burning match reached the deadly charge. He had been warned 
of the judgment passed upon his life by a letter emanating from 
the bande anarchiste des mineurs, headed Vive le drapeau rouge ! 
Ni Dieu ni maitre! Vive la Commune ! 

Revolutionary placards have reappeared at Morrielles upon 
the columns of the Bourse, and at Armentiéres in the North: 
threats of death and incendiary warnings have been sent 
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through the post or stuck on the establishments of several 
large employers of labour. In the latter instance the honest 
and industrious workmen of this important manufacturing 
town threatened to take the law into their own hands, and 
warned the “cowards, who dishonour the noble title of work- 
men, and whose only idea is to live by sloth, robbery, and 
pillage, that the moment they dare to show themselves they 
will see arise before them a body of men, resolute and ener- 
getic, and prepared for the struggle. Dynamite will find men 
who will not be afraid to face it, and woe to those who are 
taken in the act of using it. No quarter to assassins!” 
The “assassins” are likely to leave the honest workmen of 
Armenti¢res in peace. 

Strikes in every branch of industry continue to abound in 
every direction to the ruin of trade, encouraged and sustained 
by the socialistic faction. The abominable criminals, most 
worthy offspring of the Revolution, who combine hatred of 
God with love of plunder, and devote their energies to the 
plunder and desecration of the churches, have not rested. As 
recently as the first days of December two examples of this 
crime occurred, one at Fontenay-sous-Bois, and the other at 
Asnitres, both in the environs of Paris. Happily in both cases 
the Blessed Sacrament had been removed, and the sacred 
vessels were in safe keeping, but with characteristic devilish hate 
the thieves had defiled the altar of the former place. The 
destruction of crosses is carried on, three more having been cast 
down in the neighbourhood of Monceau-les-Mines amongst 
others, and, as we have said above, the example is set by the 
chief magistrate of Paris, M. Oustry, who has obtained a grant 
from the Municipal Council of the cost involved by this anti- 
Christian vandalism. ; 

Meanwhile the Radical citizens who occupy the benches of 
the Left in the Chamber of the Representatives of France, have 
undertaken to establish the absolute innocence of the rioters 
of Monceau, and to prove that the real criminals are to be 
found elsewhere (priests and nuns of course). But probably 
they know that a Parliamentary inquiry would only do more 
harm than good to the cause of their “friends and brothers,” 
and they have wisely dropped the subject. On the other 
hand the Government is timidly approaching the second 
trial of these innocent iconoclasts. The vexu is moved to 
Riom from Monceau, and we read of extensive precautions 
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in the way of a subterraneous passage from the prison to the 
court, along which the culprits will be led to the dock, and 
a complete modification of the court itself, in order to admit 
the numerous witnesses, functionaries, and police, and to reduce 
to a minimum the space reserved for the public. The trial 
will commence immediately, and will in all probability be 
concluded ere another week has passed. Meanwhile at 
Lyons the assizes of the beginning of December have been 
occupied by the trial of the radical editor of the Standard 
Rvolutionaire, one of those “ poisoners of the wells” of France. 
For the crime of tampering with the duty of the military, and 
encouraging them to revolt, he has got off with a year’s imprison- 
ment anda fine of £120. Other criminals on the same occasion, 
convicted of preaching murder, pillage, incendiarism, and civil 
war, were condemned to the quite insufficient penalty of two 
years detention and a fine. We are not treating of the acts of 
the present Government of France, or the utterances of its 
representatives, and we therefore will say nothing of the scandals, 
and denials of justice, of which they have been, and constantly 
are, guilty before God and man. 

[t is worth while, before we bring this paper to a close, to 
ascertain what is the organization of the Revolutionary party 
in France—the dynamitards, as their progress in the art of 
destruction over the fctroleurs of 1872 entitles them to be 
styled. A well-informed journal of the more moderate Repub- 
lican party, ?arzs, has recently published some details on this 
subject which we will borrow. For many months past the 
most complete organization exists of the anarchical party. 
f young men, from eighteen to twenty-five years of 


Groups ( 
age, have been formed in all the towns and villages in the 
neighbourhood of the most important manufacturing centres 
of France. The selection of these groups is made with the 
utmost care, and the instructions transmitted to them from the 
central body are by word of mouth, all written orders being 
prohibited. To conceal the objects of these revolutionary 
groups they adopt the legal title of “ Syndical Chambers,” which 
profess to be occupied with the industrial interests of the 
working-men of the district. The outbreak of Monceau was, 
as it appeared in evidence, entirely directed by the so-called 
“Syndical Chamber” of the miners of that place. These 
“chambers” are linked together by a “federation” bearing the a. 
name of the department in which it exists, and each of these 
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“federations” has its seal and stamp, and sometimes a secret 
emblem. The federates act as intermediates between the local 
groups, and the “groups of execution,” scattered throughout 
the communes, and are under the “ directing committee.” From 
amongst the federates are elected the delegates of the 
“secret committee,” which is at the head of the league of 
rebellion, the head-quarters of which are established across 
the frontier, at Geneva. It is in Geneva that the Prince 
Kraptkine, the well-known Russian Nihilist, has collected the 
scattered revolutionary elements of the Parisian Commune 
which had been dispersed by the death of Backonnine and 
other causes. The Nihilist chief has had a large part in the 
foundation of the revolutionary centres at Lyons, St. Etienne, &c., 
the objects of which it is needless to say are the abolition of 
property, and the entire overthrow of existing social order. 
In Paris, which Danton called “the first sentinel of the 
nation,’ and where meet the extremes of virtue and vice, 
of all that is heroic and generous and all that is base and 
vile, the same system exists, and the journal from which we 
have borrowed the above informaticn, tells us that the active 
revolutionary strength of the anarchist party in the capital 
consists of one thousand two hundred and twenty-nine mem- 
bers, composed as follows—sixteen members of the central 
committee, fifty-eight heads of groups, and one thousand one 
hundred and fifty-five members of groups. These are the men 
of whom Taine has written, that “in their own eyes they are 
kings ;” “the sovereignty is given into their hands,” as Billaud- 
Varennes told the assassins of September, 1792, “their powers 
are without bounds.” And being impressed with these facts 
they, either as fanatics or rogues, preach the same doctrines 
to the people.” 

As in 1793 and 1872, 
violence and outrage are 
M. Taine says, “Strength does not depend on numbers; they 
ompact body in a loose crowd, a crowd 


so in 1882, the numbers on the side of 
probably comparatively small, but as 


(the Revolutionists) are a c 
at once disorganized and inert, whilst the combined few are 
resolved to penetrate whatever stands in their way, as an iron 
wedge penetrates a disjointed wall built up of rubbish.” “ Three 
hundred thousand Jacobins ruled with a despotism more abso- 
lute than that of an Oriental Sovereign the France of twenty- 
six millions of men” in ’93, and in our day of luxurious 
habits, utter selfishness, entire indifference to the public weal, 
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and absorbing love of gain, we may well dread that the coming 
struggle will be but faintly sustained with the demon of 
Revolution. 

What, we may well ask, after what we have read, will save 
France? According to an “old Republican,” and a well-known 
man of letters, Etienne Vacherot, “it must be a Government 
which shall be the result of panic, and in which all parties 
shall at once combine to put down the ‘common enemy,’ 
anarchy, and the scourge of dynamite!” Such a Govern- 
ment he believes might be formed by MM. Gambetta and 
Ferry. How little real confidence he has in these two men, 
as the saviours of France, is shown by his fear that they will 
continue in their beaten war-paths against the Church, the 
clergy, and religious education, and he says that the words of 
M. Gambetta, the deeds of M. Ferry, and the tenacious hatred 
of the clergy on the part of the Republican majority, allow of 
no doubt as to the result. Hoping against hope, he adjures 
them, however, to form a gouvernement réparateur which “shall put 
things and people in their places, shall give back to the religious 
their rights as citizens ; to the fathers of families the free training 
of their children; to the magistrates, shamefully driven from 
their seats, the position of which they have been the ornament, 
and security and dignity to those who still occupy the bench.” 
But “have Gambetta and Ferry the power and the will to do 
those things?” he asks. And we may confidently answer, No! 
God alone—the God who, as an ignoble Municipal Councillor 
of Paris, a certain Citizen Catteaux, told the little children, 
“does not exist”—can save France. How, in His infinite mercy 
and goodness He will do this, is beyond the ken of man, 
whether he be a Monarchist, Imperialist, or Republican. But 
we have the most profound confidence that the France which 
was the scene of the stupendous act of grace to the exposition 
of the Sacred Heart at Paray-le-Monial, of the vision of the 
Immaculate Mary at Lourdes, which has founded on its soil the 
vast work of the Propagation of the Faith, where has grown 
up the sublime heroism of the Sisters of St. Vincent of Paul, 
and the Little Sisters of the Poor, is not doomed to disappear, 
either by the dynamite of the Revolution, or by the devilish 
hate of the Church of MM. Gambetta and Ferry. 


GEORGE GOLDIE. 











The Rose of Mount Atlas. 


———_——_ 


ALTHOUGH the season was mid-winter it was a delightful 
morning when we took our seats in the train at Oran to set out 
for the foot of Mount Atlas. The sun shone upon the towers, 
minarets and synagogues of the city, and looking seaward we 
could see the white sails on the Mediterranean, amid which a 
steamer with its tail of blue smoke was visible in the offing. 
The air was sharp and crisp, as if charged with the snowy 
atmosphere of the Atlas range, for the breeze blew from the 
land. The scene at the railway station was the most animated 
that could be imagined. The mixture of nationalities, tongues 
and costumes formed a kind of Babel. We found the passengers 
in our carriage very sociable and communicative, especially the 
natives. In the suburbs there were some fine market-gardens 
on either side of the railway, which soon gave room to wheat 
fields. Ata place calléd Valmy we came upon the great salt 
lake of Sebbka, which is thirty miles long, and has an elevation 
of two hundred and sixty feet over sea level. If this lake were 
drained, as it is proposed, it might bring to light the remains of 
some old Roman city, since it was close to here that Chevalier 
MacCarthy discovered the famous pillar of Diana, so much 
admired in the museum of Algiers. Having passed the lake we 
found the country more open and less cultivated than near Oran. 
Strings of camels occurred at intervals; the animals’ had a 
weather-beaten look and seemed to have known more of the 
desert than the camels I had seen in zoological gardens or in 
illustrated books by distinguished travellers. 

We heard from one of the farmers that these animals will 
travel about forty miles a day, carrying a weight of five hundred 
pounds. ‘They are very docile, and constitute the chief wealth 
of the Arabs, being worth about £12 sterling or upwards. They 
are fit to work at five years old, and rarely live beyond forty ; as 
their strength begins to decline at five and twenty it often 
happens that they are then fatted for the butcher, their flesh 
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being like beef, and the hump the choicest “morceau.” The 
Arabs have a superior breed of camels called Mehari, which 
readily go a hundred miles a day for several days in succession, 
with a single meal at nightfall, of grass, wheat, barley, or dates, 
according to the locality. It is disputed whether these animals 
are of much utility in warfare, although Napoleon conveyed a 
body of one thousand five hundred infantry on camels from 
Cairo to St. Jean d’Acre across the desert. 

At Ougasse we saw an Arab funeral of the humblest kind ; 
the waggon on which the coffin lay was covered with green 
branches, and about fifty Arabs surrounded it at the gate of 
the cemetery. The next station was Oued-Malah, where a fair 
was going on, and hundreds of white robed natives thronged 
the wooden booths of the merchants. Some Arab peasants 
from the fair got into our carriage, and one who took a seat in 
front of us had a pair of Morocco shoes in his hand. He told 
us he had just bought them for his wife, and added, “she will 
not sleep to-night being so pleased for getting the shoes.” He 
afterwards confessed to my husband that he had two wives, 
whereupon he asked him why he had not bought two pairs of 
shoes for them? ‘Oh, no!” he replied; one of them already 
had a pair, and it was in order to restore harmony in _ his 
“menage” that he now desired to put his second wife on an 
equal footing. He wasa pleasant looking fellow, only twenty- 
seven years of age, though seeming much older, and full of 
harmless humour. On our remarking that his wife (No. 2) must 
have small feet to judge by the shoes, he said she was only 
fifteen years old and very fond of him, and that he had paid 
three francs for the shoes. We asked him if his countrymen had 
generally two wives, to which he replied that some had more. 
“Tn fact,” said he, “I have been sometime thinking of a third 
wife, but that they are so expensive.” But for his turban and 
burnous he might have passed for a Frenchman. 

Oued-Sly is a strategic position near one of the contre-forts 
of the Atlas range, the Sly being one of the tributaries that fall 
into the Chelif valley; and here we saw an encampment of 
Spahis, this being the limit between the provinces of Algiers and 
Oran. Dykes have been made by the farmers to irrigate the 
neighbouring country with the waters of the Sly. These dykes 
are termed “ barrages,” and one of the most important works of 
this kind is at St. Denis du Sig, where the Government has 
expended £20,000 sterling on a breakwater fifty feet high, close 
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to the railway. An area of five thousand acres of land is in this 
manner made to yield abundant crops of cotton and tobacco, 
I forgot to mention that near Arbal we passed the model farm 
of M. Dupré, established more than twenty years, on lands 
granted him by Government, covering nearly ten square miles, 
on which he has expended fully a million francs. He has more 
than one hundred persons in this little colony, which comprises 
workshops, chapel, school, windmill, brewery, tile factory, 
gardens, &c. There are, however, other farms of much greater 
extent in this part of Algeria; for example Messrs. Debrouse 
and Cohen have obtained a concession of one hundred square 
miles between the station of Perregaux and the Mediterranean, 
in return for an outlay of £160,000 sterling on the Habra irriga- 
tion works, by which they have turned so much desert iand into 
fields of sugar-cane and plantations of Australian gum-tree. 
The principal breakwater erected by them is five hundred yards 
long, one hundred and thirty feet high, and one hundred and 
twenty feet thick ; it contains fourteen million tons of water, yet 
the sluice can be opened by one man. From here the mountains 
of Maskara run down to the sea. 

Speaking of the climate and soil of these valleys between the 
Atlas range and the seaboard, the Arabs say, “No rain means 
healthy weather and bad crops; but if it rains then we shall 
have good crops and ‘unhealthy season.” 

Orleansville is a flourishing, well-fortified town, with good 
hotels, and the traveller may conveniently stop here for the 
night, or at Affreville. The former place is surrounded by dense 
plantations of Australian gum (evcalyptus). 

We continued our route to Blidah, at the foot of Mount 
Atlas, and reached our destination by moonlight. 

I shall never forget the delightful view that burst upon us in 
all its grandeur as we pushed aside the jalousies of eur window 
in the hotel at Blidah. “The sun had just risen and the mantle 
of snow on Mount Atlas shone like burnished gold, while the 
woods that covered the slopes lent an aspect of tropical 
luxuriance that recalled to our mind the forests of Brazil and 
orange groves of Paraguay. Small white cottages studded the 
mountain side, some at such a height as to appear inaccessible, 
and all of them protected by dense woods. Lower down the 
eye rested on country-houses surrounded by gardens, in which 
orange trees laden with their golden fruit made one forget that 
it was the season of mid-winter; and lastly the minarets and 
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towers of Blidah completed a picture of Oriental beauty which 
justifies the title of “Rose of Mount Atlas,” conferred on it by 
Arab poets. 

The air was sharp as we took our morning walk through the 
shady avenues and boulevards. Turcos and Spahis formed a 
large portion of the inhabitants, and the market waggons of 
French farmers were coming into town, driven by men in blouses, 
armed with long whips, some having five or six horses yoked 
tandem. Arabs with their donkeys had smaller loads of market 
wares, chiefly firewood and vegetables. The square or Place 
d’Armes was shaded by double rows of plane trees, and an 
arcade on its four sides contained the principal shops, coffee- 
houses, and public offices. An elderly Englishman was sitting 
ona bench; he comes every winter to Blidah, the air of this 
place being much dryer than Algiers, and admirably suited for 
elderly or consumptive people. 

Although it was not a Sunday or holiday we saw several 
women coming from church, and many of them gave a copper 
to a poor decrepit Mussulman, who begged alms at the foot of 
the steps of the building. This was only the first of a hundred 
instances that afterwards came under our notice of the kindly 
feeling between French and Arabs. One cannot be surprised at 
the affection which the people of Alsace displayed during the 
late war towards the French name (although speaking a different 
language), when one sees how much the French Government 
and people respect the feelings of these poor Arabs. There is 
no outward assumption of superiority over a conquered race, 
no wish to hurt the susceptibilities of the Mussulman. Equality 
before the law, freedom of worship, protection for life and 
property, schools of French and Arabic, and the same courteous 
treatment as if they were born Frenchmen; these are fully 
enjoyed by the poorest Arab that drives a donkey, and many of 
them are wise enough to see that if they have lost their inde- 
pendence they have still the best government ever enjoyed in 
Algeria. 

Shaw, an English traveller of the last century, described 
Blidah as a city surrounded by gardens, the perfume of whose 
fruit was borne on the wind before the place was yet in sight. 
Yussuf the Marabout called it “the perfumed abode of delights.” 
But a terrible calamity subsequently befell the place, for the 
earthquake of March, 1825, buried seven thousand of its in- 
habitants beneath the ruins of its mosques, synagogues, and 
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houses. It was in great part rebuilt when the French seized it 
in 1839, and since that time it has progressed so notably that it 
counts at present fifteen thousand souls. A second earthquake 
in 1867 inflicted only a passing injury, but there is too much 
reason to fear that Blidah “the beautiful” will one day fall a 
victim to volcanic changes. 

The Chiffa gorge, about two miles from here, is one of the 
finest points of scenery in Algeria. We hired a carriage with 
an Arab driver who spoke French, and left the city by the Bab- 
el-Kebir gate, which led towards the railway station. The city 
is surrounded by a strong wall with six gates. Crossing the 
“field of manceuvres,” where we saw a corps of Spahis at exer- 
cise, our road led through a zone of gardens and orange groves. 
There are, it is said, one hundred thousand orange trees, some 
of which give one thousand oranges yearly, and as they are 
considered the best in Algiers they are in great demand in the 
Paris market. Passing a French mill and an Arab inn or cara- 
vanseray we began to ascend the mountain; the panorama was 
lovely in the extreme. Numbers of Arabs with their inevitable 
donkeys were coming towards the town. In the lowland we 
could see them ploughing in various places, their long white 
robes giving them such a mysterious look as to make one fancy 
the days of Abraham were come again. 

A vast amount of labour has been expended on the road 
through the Chiffa gorge, which is carried along on terraces and 
abutments over terrific precipices just as you see in the Simplon 
pass. Vineyards of dwarf vines, similar to those on the Rhine, 
descend to the bank of the rivulet, now nearly dry, which gives 
its names to the defile. Overlooking a sharp turn of the road is 
an Arab cottage, where some natives are sitting cross-legged in 
the sun, and as we greet them with “Naharrig Sahed,” they 
respond with the customary “Salaam,” putting their.right hand 
to their forehead. Houses are fewer as we get into the mountain 
region ; the next is a French cottage, where a woman is feeding 
poultry. The road is too narrow to allow more than one 
carriage, and a wall two feet high runs along the edge of the 
abyss. At every turn the coachman sounds his horn, to advise 
any carriage coming downwards to halt at one of the lobbies cut 
out of the rock, for the purpose of allowing two vehicles to 
pass. 

Precipitous cliffs on both sides now seem to meet and bar 
our further progress. The coachman bids us alight to visit a 
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remarkable grotto in the face of the rock beneath the gallery 
which forms our road. A flight of eighty steps from the wall of 
the precipice allows an easy descent to the grotto, and the rock 
is not here so steep as to cause any feeling of giddiness in going 
down its side. At the mouth of the cavern we heard the noise 
of dripping water, and with the aid of a torch we penctrated 
some yards, at the risk of falling into one or other of the pools 
formed by the dropping from the stalactites. We had to give up 
the idea of exploring its inmost recesses and return to the light 
of day. Some of the ferns in this grotto were very beautiful. 

Further on we met three mounted gendarmes escorting five 
prisoners, one of whom was a woman, on horseback. This was 
a French woman of a farm in the interior, who had become 
insane. The others were two French deserters in faded uniforms, 
and two Arabs chained to each other by the arm, taken up for 
robbery. 

Ruisseau des Singes is near the highest point of the gorge 
that can be reached in a carriage, and here there is a comfortable 
wayside inn, from which a winding path leads to the summit of 
the mountain. The place derives its name from the abundance 
of monkeys. The landlady of the inn offered me some for fifteen 
francs each; they have very intelligent faces, and like Manx 
cats have no tails. On the walls of the little sitting-room are 
some funny frescoes, especially one in which a monkey with 
a big cocked hat is conferring a medal upon another of the same 
family. Columns of smoke at several points of the mountain 
over the waterfall showed where the French wood-cutters and 
charcoal burners were pursuing their solitary life. 

In our descent to Blidah we turned off at the foot of the 
mountain to enter the town by another road. We passed a 
Frenchman’s tile factory where Arab workmen were making as 
fine tile and bricks as can be desired. Then we crossed an iron 
bridge of about six hundred yards wide, and as we approached 
Blidah we saw a hundred men or so in prison uniform, with a 
kind of military cap, who proved to be soldiers suffering penal 
servitude for crimes or offences, engaged in constructing a new 
road up the mountain. 

M. MULHALL. 
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PROLOGUE. 


THERE are scenes in everybody’s past life the recalling of which 
is not always distressful or accompanied with those sharp 
pangs or stabs which the “sense of loss” occasions. The best 
substitute surely for what is lost is the recalling thereof, and 
after due interval, both the figure and the scenes about it rise 
in a sort of softened light, akin to the faint but tender glow of 
a yellow sunset on some sea-shore, suffusing the strand. 
Most welcome, too, often comes the dream, in which with a 
strange vividness and vitality revives the face, the brighter 
smile, the features, the familiar laugh, the roguish glance: 
though the awaking is attended with a sudden pang or chill. 
Mr. Boswell discoursés in a very touching way of these little 
visions which he seems to say were a sort of return to earth, or a 
visit of comfort. In this sense the following pages are presented, 
full no doubt of what may be accounted trivialities, yet, I fancy, 
not without dramatic interest, for all is true and faithful. 

Indeed it may be found to have further interest as an 
experiment, whether a simple narrative of family interest and 
family incidents, may not offer as much of romance as an 
artfully devised work of fiction would do. Many a-household 
could furnish stories full of excitement, and abundant studies 
of character: but the chronicle must be set out with judgment. 
Nor is this story presented on the “all fish to the net” principle: 
the art of a pen somewhat practised has been used in selecting 
or discarding the incidents. I fancy—or it may be flattering 
oneself—the reader will follow with interest this “ower true” 
narrative, and as he reads will perhaps wish to learn more of 
the engaging, tender, and loveable person whose story is here 
told. 
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CHAPTER I. 


A YOUTH newly enlarged from College, somewhat “raw,” not 
over-studious, though fond of reading, and looking on the life, 
now opening before him, as a pleasant champaign country, to be 
ridden over in boundless enjoyment, and with no grave sense 
of responsibility. Such do I see myself, seated one summer's 
evening on the outstretching pier of a seaside place, lazily 
watching the company promenading to and fro. The pier 
stretched its arm into the sea for nearly a mile. Far off on 
the shore rose the little town itself, in a sort of amphitheatre, 
while the packets lay at their berths, the smoke from their 
funnels curling up languidly in the tranquil air. The days were 
then too short for all that was done, and yet there was nothing 
done. At this age all youths are Epicurean: the open air, the 
sea, the walk, is enjoyment enough. The world is the oyster, 
exquisitely flavoured, which all are longing to open with sword 
or pen, or by any instrument. Nor did I care much at that 
moment to look beyond the present hour. Offficial cares, duties, 
and responsibilities were all delegated to those whom it con- 
cerned. The theory then is, that life is for the young, and for 
those beginning life. 

The pretty harbour was filled with yachts of various sizes. 
The evening gun had been fired, and every pennant had glided 
down from the masthead with due precision. Now one of these 
tiny craft came drifting in, after her day’s pleasure in the bay, 
towed ingloriously by her own crew in front. Seated on a 
well-trimmed block of granite, I was watching this varied 
scene, turning occasionally, as I said, to survey the promenaders 
passing and re-passing, when I was attracted by a little patch 
of scarlet that drew nearer and yet nearer. 

It came on rapidly, and proved to be a little girl, mounted 
on a donkey, and galloping fast, a couple of donkey-women, 
stricken in years, panting on behind. Though the little scene 
has now receded some twenty years, it comes before me still in 
its most minute outlines and colours. The little girl’s face—she 
seemed thirteen or fourteen—as she flew by seemed lit up with 
a roguish and unbounded delight, as she encouraged her donkey 
in his unwonted speed. Her fair hair floated on her back, and 
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you could hear her musical laugh of enjoyment. The face was 
one of those delicately refined children’s faces to be seen in 
Lawrence’s family pictures, when the lips are partly open, the 
outline almost oval, the skin delicately tinted. There was even 
a shade of almost enjoyable anxiety, for the adventurous donkey 
had got dangerously close to the edge, and there was a sense of 
comedy in the situation, which she was old enough to relish, 
from the trouble and inconvenience suffered by the two veteran 
drivers, who were toiling on behind. All this I had time to 
note, and did so with a strange interest, which even now comes 
back on me. For our watering-place was but of a prosy cast; 
its belles and beauties were but second-rate, and came but for 
the earthy end of enjoying the sea. There was little dress or 
display: hence this little dainty vision, which came and went 
in a flash, excited all the interest of the place. We soon learned 
that she was the daughter of Lady V——,, and was staying for 
a few days with her grandmamma. All agreed she was a 
charming little creature, not after the common pattern, and 
that she would grow up into a perfect beauty, though a little 
delicate. As it fell out, she was seen no more at the watering- 
place ; but we often spoke of her. 

Now, when she had ridden away into space, and the little 
red cloak had vanished, if any familiar had drawn close to the 
boy as he sat on his granite block, and whispered in this fashion: 

“You saw that little vision. What do you think of her ?” 

“ Bright, lovely, infinitely charming.” 

“What do you suppose will become of her ?” 

“Her people are rich and important personages. I suppose 
she will grow up beautiful, and will make some great alliance.” 

“ One day she will be your wife !” 

I say had this been whispered me, I should have started or 
smiled at anything so improbable. A younger son, with his 
fortune to make—and that under serious difficulty—different 
religions—each belonging to different regions, and far apart— 
each moving in a different hemisphere: nothing more wildly 
improbable could have been conceived. 

Yet so it was to prove. I had then for the first time seen, 
as in a magician’s glass, the person that was to be my wife. 
It was but for an instant; years were to elapse before I saw her 
again, and years again after that, before the event came about. 

In a few days “little Red Cloak,” as I called her, had passed 
away from my thoughts, to be dismissed into her own sphere, 
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as I was into mine. We were not likely to cross each other 
again. The season at the watering-place ended, and we returned 
to the familiar town and to the regular duties of life. 


CHAPTER II. 


Now all this may seem an ordinary matter enough, and scarcely 
worth the chronicling with so much particularity and circum- 
stance. Yet it hasa sort of fascination and piquancy for me, 
and it has again and again recurred to my fancy. Even now, 
as I write, I see that fair young face, with the pretty half-opened 
mouth, the tossing curly hair, and eyes dancing so merrily. 

Next followed some years of busy action—the Bar and its 
humdrum routine of probation, the weary expectancy and 
waiting for briefs. Not so weary, however, for I combined 
with equal diligence other tastes, more enjoyable, being an 
assiduous frequenter of balls and such entertainments. The 
business of the battle of life did not press very severely, neither 
did time. Youth can afford to wait. By-and-bye one could 
apply seriously to labour. In this fashion an interval of some 
nine or ten years may be supposed to have elapsed, as they 
say in the playbills. And this brings me to the Christmas of 
the year 1860, a season of enjoyment and festivity, when some 
friends asked me down to their place in the North for a merry- 
making, shooting, &c. 

Now these friends 
connected with this episode was to have a romantic flavour— 
were themselves figures in a sort of romantic history. A non- 
practising barrister on a younger son’s provision, “struggling 
against a large family,” as the countryman said, and struggling 
ineffectually, our friend had one day awaked to find himself 
not famous, but rich, “beyond all dreams of avarice.” A person 
to whom he was but distantly connected had died, leaving him 
a superb estate, place and ancestral castle, and an income of 
£50,000 a year. My friends were people of the simplest tastes, 
to whom this overflow of wealth was almost an embarrassment. 
A thousand a year would have seemed a principality. They 
were truly good-natured, and were scarcely established in their 
castle when they had bidden their old friends to come down and 
share their new magnificence and enjoyment. 





as though it were destined that all 
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It was a day’s journey from our town, and I set off the day 
after Christmas Day, full of a keen sense of anticipated enjoy- 
ment. On these occasions, at Christmas-tide, the country seems 
more noble and inviting, the demesne more stately, the castle 
more dignified. The lord and ladies of the castle seem to 
have a gentler and more cordial tone when set off by such 
conditions. As we swept under the grand baronial gateway, 
with the great arch and battlements—itself a fitting residence— 
the wide-spreading demesne, with its solemn trees stretched 
out around, and prepared us suitably for the large mansion 
presently to come in view. As I was set down at the door, it 
was about three o'clock, by the chime of the castle clock, and 
I found that all, save our hostess, were out, either driving, or 
riding, or shooting, or engrossed in that “business of pleasure” 
which becomes a serious and even laborious duty in a country 
house. I was soon welcomed in the drawing-room, a great 
chamber, with its broad windows opening on the lawn, and the 
atmosphere of which was heavily charged with the scent of 
flowers, which literally filled every corner of it. Indeed, both 
within and without, flowers reigned: for this was a passion with 
our hostess. Seated before her, I heard the usual tale of gossip 
from this always mauvais quart d'heure—who was in the house, 
who was expected. Then the guest retailed his stock of town 
news. Suddenly was héard the sound of laughing voices draw- 
ing nearer and nearer. Figures flew past the window. “Oh, 
they are coming in at last,” said my hostess. “That is Miss 
St. A——.” The name had a familiar sound; but before I could 
think further of it, the cheery voices were at hand, the door 
opened, and some figures came running in; the foremost her 
arms filled with flowers, her cheeks aglow with a beautiful 
colour, her hair escaped from her light straw hat, her eyes danc- 
ing. Who could it be? She checked herself timidly, oh seeing 
a stranger. Then the hostess : 

“Miss St. A , this is Mr. ‘ 

I see her making her grave curtsey, ever so little old- 
fashioned. I see, indeed, the whole—the light which grew 
strong at that instant, and seemed to play upon the flowers and 
upon her, and her brilliant face—herself the choicest flower of 
them all. It was indeed the little girl who had cantered by 
on the pier, now grown,into an elegant young creature of 
twenty : elegant, fair, but delicate, with one of those faces that 
Chalon has so often painted, and which now seem to be out of 
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fashion, as it were, or are not forthcoming. I had seen many an 
attractive face in the years previous, but none of this pattern. 
On the spot I was made her captive, and I fancy she knew it, 
for, though true as steel, and loyal, where she had given her 
heart, she delighted in such little conquests and triumphs. I 
felt myself like David Copperfield when he was first introduced 
to his Dora, whom indeed she strongely resembled. The scene 
itself of the meeting was exactly like that in the novel. The 
brightness of the day, the flowers, the smile of that little figure, 
as she tried to be serious: the whole has never left my memory. 
Again, I say, if some familiar had now whispered, “She is to be 
your wife,” how incredulously would I have scoffed at such an 
idea! Yet here was this vision again. It was impossible not 
to be attracted as she stood there in the light, her hands filled 
with flowers, overflowing with a delighted excitement. There 
had been some “ Tom-boy” chase or gambol, attended by some 
awkward but thoroughly enjoyable incidents, which she almost 
crowed with delight as she recounted. At times there would 
come a sudden gravity, almost with a cast of melancholy, a little 
seriousness, as from the restraint of a stranger. I noted, too, 
her elegantly shaped dainty head, no less elegantly set upon 
her neck, which unconsciously bent and waved like the stalk of 
a flower in the gentle breeze. She was fetite, but delicately 
modelled, and full of little nervous starts of sudden energy. 

Such was Doreen, the Hon. Doreen St. A——, whose sudden 
reappearance before the visitor made him reflective. I had seen 
many others worthy enough of admiration, but she seemed of a 
new and altogether different pattern. 

There was a large and varied party in the castle, of the 
unmarried, the couple of married pairs, the two useful working 
young ladies, sisters, the stray young fellow, the three young 
sons of the house, who ranged from twenty-one to seventeen. 
One of these, Charley, the second in order, was a wild, rollicking, 
good-natured fellow, full of the heartiest spirits, ready for a 
practical joke or a sleighing match on the road. He could 
shoot, fish, or ride a scarcely broken horse; but he lacked 
“finish,” and was very plain; and, if good-natured, was sadly 
rough in his manner. It did not take long to see that honest 
Charley was as Miss Doreen’s own faithful terrier, following her 
everywhere with his honest eyes, and “winning her smiles,” as 
it is called, and pleasant laughter by his curious pranks and 
A merrier, wilder pair, acting and re-acting on each 
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other, it was impossible to find. They were ever in consulta- 
tion, devising something for the entertainment of all: something 
that would fall under the denomination of “fun.” Even now 
they had planned charades, into which little of talk and more 
of what is called horseplay entered—Charley’s highest ideal of 
comic effect being the dressing up of a man as a woman, or 
vice versé. To array our host, a timid, retiring little man, as 
an old lady, was the triumph of Swiftian humour. The two 
Miss Mainwarings were agreeable, plain, lively, amiable, and 
accommodating, what is termed “such nice girls to have in a 
house ;” for their voices were low and musical, and they were 
sympathetic, and were all things to all indiscriminately: a 
useful, self-denying virtue, a sort of “natural selection” is since 
too often practised, to the throwing over of the general public. 

I must say a word of our hosts, truly amiable folk, and quite 
unspoiled by their unexpected and trying advance to fortune. 
He would indeed, I always fancied, have preferred being with 
his old briefs, meagre though they were, in the little cramped 
house in —— Street. She was more ambitious, and was for 
making good her footing in the most fashionable society, to 
which indeed she was well entitled. There was a calm air 
about her that nothing could discompose, a kind of innocent 
suffering or indifference to the world, but under which I believe 
was a fixed purpose and determination of gaining a tableland 
yet higher. 

Now I must mention that as the elegant and fascinating 
Doreen had grown up from those donkey-riding days, so had 
I too been speeding on my road, and I fancy there must have 
been an interval of some seven or eight years between us. Near 
her I felt myself a rather grave, solemn personage. I had not, 
though I envied, the obstreperous humour of “ Charley,” and that 
amiable absence of appreciation which made him do his best, 
and in the best way, when called upon. Some years before, I 
had found that I had no fancy for the Bar, or, as I was pleased 
to put it, that the Bar had no fancy for me, and I had dis- 
covered, by a sort of accident, that my “turn” lay in the 
By these days I had certainly written 
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direction of “ writing. 
some successful books, and had acquired among my friends 
that mysterious and elastic title of “author.” On the principle 
of the “one eyed,” being king to his fellows, a person enjoying 
this prestige among an acquaintance of an ordinary pattern, 
finds himself regarded with a certain respect and interest to 
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which he is probably not at all entitled—no doubt, a compli- 
ment to letters—and I soon saw that this feeling was shared by 
Miss Doreen. Now having hastily thus sketched in imperfectly 
some of the figures and the background, I will go on more 





regularly. 


CHAPTER III. 

I RECALL all through these scenes those wonderfully speaking 
and jocund eyes of our heroine, and with which you seemed to 
hold a communication. Such was her charming vivacity of 
expression, that, if one were surprised looking at her, she 
could not help, by a sort of instinct, breaking into wreathed 
smiles of sympathy. So does the friendly dog when addressed 
in kindly tones, show his appreciation by a quiet wagging of his 
tail. Before the day was over we had established our intimacy, 
though at first she showed a /it//e awe of the stranger, and felt 
herself bound to affect a little gravity as he drew near. But we 
soon passed out of that stage, and I see us all that night busy 
with the impromptu charades, carried out in the most reck- 
lessly boisterous style. 

Every night we had this form of pastime or some other. 
I confess to attempting to impart a certain formal regularity 
to the proceedings by rehearsal and a more fixed plan, seeing 
that the pretty Doreen might be thus set off to far more 
advantage. For in her generous loyalty to the cause she did 
not scruple, nay, was eager, to disfigure herself almost with all 
sorts of unpleasant disguises, provided she forwarded the “ fun.” 
Hence we set about devising something that would show her to 
more advantage, and there was a Louis the Fourteenth scene 
arranged, with powdered hair, &c., and a mznuet de la cour. But 
as we were displaying the steps of this graceful measure, the 
irrepressible Charley introduced himself on the floor, indulging 
in the wildest antics and burlesqueing the whole. After this 
attempt we altogether gave up being serious. 

All these days appear, at this distance of time, like scenes in 
an opera. The figures flit like players before a glittering back- 
ground. The ordinary incidents of the country house life, which 
recur in a due and prosaic fashion, appear under a chastened 
mellow glow. Each day, however, I found myself more inter- 
ested in this attractive young creature. Her own castle was 
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but a mile or two away, separated by the river, and she found 
something piquant in this “going on a visit” to a place almost 
within sight of her home. Ina day or two arrived her mother, 
Lady St. V , Whom I found in the afternoon sitting busy 
with her “ worsted work,” as if in her own drawing-room. 

This lady still was a person of a very marked character and 
originality, the most singular part of which lay in the contrast 
to that of her child. In her day she had been “a great beauty,” 
as it is called, and had been married for her beauty. She was 
one of those plain speaking, “ spade-calling” persons in appear- 
ance, but in truth revelled in what she thought were her powers 
of finesse and diplomacy. With this there was a keen sense of 
humour and jocularity, and, above all, an exceedingly good and 
generous heart. Yet this odd mixture of qualities was tempered 
and overborne by an impulsive temper, which led her into all 
sorts of extravagant proceedings. She was violent in her 
dislikes, and almost reckless in carrying out her various plans. 
But, as I said, she had a thoroughly good heart, was beloved by 
the poor, whose “ways” and humour no one could have so 
thoroughly relished or sympathized with. There was much of 
what is called “a character” about her, and she delighted in 
“managing” her household, husband, everybody that came 
within her influence. When playing the “beauty” in a 
garrison, she had captured her husband, in spite of all oppo- 
sition, being one of those adventurous girls whose face was 





her fortune. 

She received me with a cordial, friendly nod. “ You're an 
author,” she said, “and I hear they’re all afraid of you in the 
house. But don’t put me in one of your books.” Then turning 
to our hostess, “I recollect, my dear, that Mr. ——, the great 
author, one time at the castle for a month, and years after a good 
friend showed us his new book, in which there we all were— 
your father, myself, and even Doreen. They said it was a 
shame. Bless you! I didn’t care a bit!” Then she passed to 
other topics: the worsted comforter or stocking she was busy 
with being a sort of link of continuity which kept the ravelled 
narrative together. It was impossible not to have what is called 
“a sort of liking” for her, and though there was nothing very 
stable in her friendship, still for the time it was of a practical 
if rather fitful kind. But she was serviceable in another way— 
in bringing out, by contrast, the character of Doreen. This 
little maid believed her mother to be the very incarnation and 
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perfection of human wisdom. She believed in her, as a faithful 
dog does in his master, and it was pleasant to see her tripping 
after her, in the most perfect confidence that she was leading 
her right, and quoting what “mamma says,” as though it were 
the conclusion of a syllogism. Yet nothing could be more 
opposed than the pair. You saw, close behind her, the demure 
little maid—elegance itself—her delicate neck rising from the 
daintiest of frillings, her dress fitting to her shape; while before, 
her feet, like Sir J. Suckling’s mice, “ran in and out,” exquisitely 
shaped, too. A little touch in her was interesting in its way. This 
faith in her mother reached even to the adoption, or apparent 
adoption, of certain strange theories and sentiments which our 
heroine approved smilingly and joyously, “because they were 
mamma's.” I fancy, however, without comprehending much 
beyond this, the “mamma” had some odd legends, which she 
would relate before her worshipping child, whom I would see 
smiling, as if in keen enjoyment, though it was only because 
“mamma” smiled and enjoyed. 

With this arrival, and that of other dignitaries, “state 
banquets” of a formal cast became the order of the day. These 
at a country house, or castle, are welcome, as they relieve the 
prose of the ordinary life, and are to it as the country house 
visit to common life. Here all the old plate and grand state 
was set out. A Bishop came: also Doreen’s father, a tall, courtly 
looking gentleman, whom she clung round, putting her arms 
about his waist, her little head reaching but to his watch chain, 
the small face upturned to his with infinite delight. This 
greeting was after only a day or two’s absence. From the 
Viscount she drew, it was plain, all that was refined about her. 
He was a genuine nobleman, esteemed by all, the soul of 
honour, though perhaps, from loving a peaceful life over-much, 
placidly accepting his lady’s rule without the faintest protest. 
Looking up to him from the end of the dinner-table, he was a 
stately and dignified portrait, with his grey moustache and his 
star and ribbon. 

Doreen was taken in by some elderly but dignified “ swell,” 
as became her condition, and it was pleasant to note how, when 
the occasion called, she comported herself with almost haughty 
state and grace. By a happy chance, as it seemed to me, I was 
drifted up beside her for the first time, and I fear the matron 
I had charge of was from that moment treated with a neglect 
that reached almost to rudeness, though occasionally I was 
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bound to help her to scraps of conversation, much as the 
servants standing round helped me to the stray extrées. Doreen 
was full of spirits and excitement, as indeed she ever was when 
any event more than common occurred. She rose in a graduated 
scale, like the mercury in a thermometer. Her little nerves 
seem to grow exhilarated. Charley, the state of whose feelings 
was notorious to the whole household, sat afar off, at the bottom 
—having “taken himself” in, as it is called—looking up now 
and again, with all the ruefulness of banishment. The unhappy 
youth had confided to me, in his unsophisticated way, the secret 
and progress of his passion—what great hopes he had, and what 
encouragement he had received. They had been brought up 
together from children. “I know her as well as my own sister,” 
added the poor fellow, looking wistfully into my eyes, and little 
thinking that this fact alone made his case hopeless. “Isn’t she 
nice,” he would say; “Oh, 1 love her so.” It did not occur to 
him that his treacherous confidant was already undermining 
him. Alas! there is no honour, no faith, in such cases—all is 
fair. 

I do not think Doreen cared much for her honest, but rather 
uncouth admirer. His school-boy air, high cheek bones, and 
tumbled hair, and rude speech, were not recommendations ; nor 
could these be redeemed by prowess in the field and “ witching 
horsemanship.” I fancy, however, that, as in all such cases, she 
was flattered, and if her mother had set herself to the business, 
might have been persuaded into it in time. But who could 
think seriously of “ poor Charley!” 

On the day of the banquet, I saw him come to her with 
a carefully chosen bouquet, after which he approached me 
mysteriously. 

“T say,” he said, “you're to sit near Doreen to-day, up near 
the top. Don’t she look nice. Look at her little head! Ain’t 
it pretty? And—see! she’s got my flowers.” 

“Well,” said his traitorous friend, “all going on well, I hope. 
You're the one, eh, Charley?” 

“Well, I think so,” he answered; “though at times I don’t. 
You see, she likes me too well. She’s Zoo good-natured. Oh, I 
wish I was as clever as you. I know she thinks you are very 
clever.” 

“But you hunt and break horses, and jump, and do all sorts 
of things that I can’t. That's what girls really admire.” 

“You think so,” he answered, wistfully. ‘“ Really? Well, I 
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tell you what,” he added, eagerly, “ you might help me a little 
to-day. You might talk to her about me? Eh?” 

“Yes, I might do that.” 

“Tell her that I told you I was awfully fond of her—that 
I think of nothing but her.” 

“Leave it to me,” I said, with a treacherous cordiality, and 
an air of the heartiest goodwill and sympathy. “I'll manage it.” 

And so all during the dinner I saw the honest face turned 
towards me, fancying, I really believe, that we were all the time 
busy with 4772! Sometimes he succeeded in catching her eye, 
when he signalled vigorously, which was returned with becks 
and smiles. “She is pleased,” he no doubt thought, “with all 
he is telling her—good fellow.” And what were we saying? 

“T am lucky to-day. I didn’t think this morning this good 
fortune was in store for me.” 

With what delight she laughed and enjoyed this rather 
primitive form of compliment. The Bishop from that moment 
seemed, I fancy, to suffer from the same neglect that my other 
neighbour did. But I doubt if he cared much—he was very 
busy with his dinner. She became confidential, and told me 
the first day “she was so dreadfully afraid of me.” 

“ But she wasn’t now?” I hoped. 

“Well, not so much.” 

“ By-and-bye,” I hoped, “when this had guzte worn off, then 
a better and nicer feeling would take its place. Instead of 
disliking me, she might like me!” 

“Oh, I don’t dislike you, and, you know, how wrong of you 
to say such things.” 

“You do,” I repeated, “and you will more so, when you hear 
what I am going to do.” 

“What is it—do tell me.” 

“] am beginning a story,” 1 went on, with great delibera- 
tion, “and I have been looking out for a heroine. You can’t 
get on without a suitable heroine, and I was going to ask 





you 
“Yes? yes?” she said, quite letting me see she knew what 





was coming. “You would only be wasting your 
“Well, do you think the second of those Miss Mainwarings 


” 





would 
“Oh,” she said, with unconcealed vexation. ‘“ Now don’t— 

you shouldn’t—you don’t mean that.” 

“Why,” said I, “I declare. I’m sure you fancied I was 
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going to say you. Well, I did. I was going to say so, only I 
was afraid.” 

How she laughed! almost clapping her hands. Then we 
discussed my heroine. I artfully described her, investing her 
with all Doreen’s charms. She could no more help being 
pleased than a bird could singing. 

Poor Charley! I caught his eye at that moment, and felt 
some compunction. I must acquit myself; but mark, how. 

“Those are Charley’s flowers, I say!” 

“Oh, yes,” she said, a little impatiently ; “he gets them for 
me every day.” 

“Indeed,” I said, “that zs devotion. What a good fellow 
he is!” 

“Oh, no better,” she said, eagerly. “So fond of sport.” 

“Ves,” I said. “I wonder what he is to be.” 

“Oh, mamma says they ought to send him to Australia, to 
sheep farm.” 

“That would suit him capitally. Poor Charley! <A fine 
disposition.” 

“Yes. Poor Charley.” 

Call you that serving your friend! 

After dinner he came to me eagerly. “I saw you were 
talking of me. What did she say when you said all that— 


” 





I mean 

“When I said ?—oh, yes. Oh, she said you were so good, 
and a fine fellow.” 

His face fell; but he pressed for more. ‘“ Yes, yes ?” 

“Well—she praised you greatly, and she—oh, yes! she said 
you gave her flowers every day.” 

“ Ah, yes; she remembered that. Well?” 

“Well,” I said, ‘she went on zz ¢hat way, praising you 
generally.” 

We went up to “join the ladies,” and I was not sorry to be 
released. 

But I own what was a very just and fitting nemesis was to 
overtake me for this treachery. Doreen was as coquettish and 
wayward as she was an impulsive little person, and when she 
saw the impression she had made, soon began to put in practice 
some of her many little arts. However this was, I found that 
two days before the end of my visit, a curious change came over 
her. Her pretty face turned to me of a sudden, with a scornful, 
if not hostile, expression. She became reserved—“stand off,” 
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as it is called—and turned away with short answers when I 
spoke to her, her lip curling. This might seem the mere way- 
wardness of a young girl, and only to be smiled at; but with 
her it was a genuine expression and represented what she felt. 
I recall how vainly I tried to mollify her; but she maintained 
her attitude resolutely. I confess to being somewhat sore and 
mortified at this treatment, more particularly as it was con- 
spicuous to all. To say the truth, I had taken a serious liking 
to this interesting being, which even this unfriendly behaviour 
could not weaken. However, with proper dignity, I desisted 
from attempting a reconciliation when I found it was idle. 

One of the Mainwaring young ladies was “ intellectual” and 
highly cultivated, and one afternoon engaged in a discussion 
on some poet, which had to be settled by a reference to his 
works. I went to the library to fetch them, and returning with 
it, proceeded to hunt up the lines, assisted by my new ally. 
We were both searching the volume eagerly, when I heard a 
rustle, and saw Doreen standing surveying the situation with 
an air half-amused, half scornful; then quitted the room. 
There was one, however, who saw this change with unconcealed 
pleasure. I am afraid my friend Charley had by this time been 
shrewd enough to see that he had foolishly misplaced his con- 
fidence, and that his agent had been playing for his own hand. 
His hearty, boisterous manner had become a little constrained. 
Now, however, I saw in his honest eyes that he was overjoyed. 
The departure, too, of his “friend” was imminent, for on the 
morrow I was to leave, and the pleasant visit to close. 

On the day of departure, a raw, dark morning (and one feels 
a little dismal on leaving a cheerful country house, especially if 
you leave the other guests behind you) I felt somewhat rueful, 
and was more annoyed than I liked to own to myself, at having 
to part from this perplexing and piquant little heroine, and, 
curious to say, to the last she maintained this demeanour. 
At breakfast I was sitting opposite to her, and made various 
attempts to soften her. But nothing would do. Every approach 
was met by a sort of mocking smile. A worthy widow who sat 
beside her, who was my friend, felt a sort of sympathy for me 
under all this, and 1 could see interfered in a good-natured way, 
repeating something I had said. I recall the contemptuous toss 
of the pretty head with which this interference was greeted. 

The carriages were now waiting. Some of the guests were 
taking leave, some remained. Doreen said good-bye in the 
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same careless fashion. We rolled away down the long sinuous 
avenue, the pleasant demesne spreading away, receding fast, 
having quite a different tone and look from the inviting 
one it had on the first day. Now it seemed to have a sort of 
staid solemnity. I understood at that moment the theory of 
Corot and the French Impressionist painters. We passed 
under the archway, and were again on the hard highroad of 
life, as it seemed to me. That closed the pleasant episode— 
the curtain had come down. 

Alone in the early train, I had to entertain myself rather 
dismally. But I was sorely perplexed and annoyed at the 
sudden destruction of the pleasant little castle I had been 
building, and which proved such a barley-sugar temple. So 
wanton and unreasonable of her! No matter. I would return 
to work now, and the incident would be a wholesome warning, 
not to be thus beguiled by froward, wayward “ young things,” 
who would thus amuse themselves at your expense. 

Years after I learned the reason of this odd treatment—not 
a matter of high importance, but it may be recorded. Delicate, 
sensitive, impressionable to suggestions, a hard-featured, hard- 
souled dame, who had been noticing our proceedings, had 
craftily told her that I was simply studying her “to put her 
in a book”—that I was making her play for me, as one pulls 
the strings of a puppet for this purpose, and that I was “clever” 
—that I was making her exhibit herself, as I had done many 
others—that I was, in short, “laughing at her.” There seemed 
something malignant in these suggestions, which, however, at 
once had their effect. It will be recollected that the same 
notion had been suggested to her by myself directly, but Lex 
it bore quite a different complexion, being a piece of rather 
flattering homage. The idea of her thus being made a study 
of for practical purposes, roused her indignation, and perhaps 
mortification and disappointment. She could show “she was 
not to be treated as a child” by a so-called, or self-imagined, 
“man of the world.” Of this, however, I knew nothing then. 

However, there it was—all at an end. So I thought as I 
entered my study that evening, and resumed my labours. In 
process of time the image of the amiable but wilful Doreen 
faded into the background, though I always thought of her 
with a feeling compounded of pleasure, interest, and perhaps a 


little annoyance. 

















































Torpedoes. 


A LOVE of horrors is unquestionably unwholesome, whether it 
develops itself in a fondness for executions or in a liking for 
books that describe refined methods of destroying human life, 
but it would be difficult to read the chapter on torpedoes in 
Sir Thomas Brassey's great work on The Lritish Navy without 
interest. Both reviewers and ordinary readers who have met 
with this wonderful book can vouch for its attractions as a 
whole, as well as for those of the special chapter to which 
allusion has already been made. The greater part of the 
following remarks have been suggested to my mind by the 
chapter in question. My other sources of information regarding 
the subject to which they refer need not be specified. 

The simplest of all torpedoes are submarine mines. These 
may not unfairly be termed the parents of all other torpedoes of 
every kind and description. In the year 1839, the famous but 
unfortunate line-of-battle ship, Ze Royal George, which had lain 
at the bottom of the sea for more than half-a-century, was blown 
up by means of a submarine mine, ignited by electricity. At 
the time, this experiment was looked upon as an encouraging 
example of the peaceful purposes for which destructive explo- 
sives might be used. People little knew of what terrible things 
it was the precursor. Three years afterwards Colonel Colt, the 
inventor of “Colt’s revolver,” publicly exploded a submarine 
mine by galvanism, from a considerable distance, under an 
old gunboat in New York Harbour. Subaqueous explosives 
of the modern type were used for the first time in actual warfare 
during the Schleswig-Holstein War of 1848-50, but it does not 
appear that they were of any great service. The mine cases 
were tubs made water-tight with pitch and tar, and placed in 
india-rubber bags. One of them was picked up after having 
been twenty-five years under water, and the contents were found 
to be in perfect preservation. During the Crimean War, sub- 
marine mines were used both in the Baltic and in the Black 
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Seas. Some of these mines were anchored at a depth of seven 
feet below the surface of the water, and were so arranged that a 
touch from the hull of a ship should cause them to explode 
instantly. Others were laid at the bottom of the sea in shallow 
places, and could be fired from the shore by electricity conveyed 
through wires. The Russian submarine mines, however, scarcely 
hindered the action of the allied navies in any way. To the 
astonishment of the Russians, the English and French, whenever 
their fleets approached the coasts, sent boats in advance to fish 
up the submerged mines. Explosions did occur beneath two of 
our ships, but comparatively little damage was done to either of 
them. 

In the war of 1859, the Austrians used submarine mines in 
the Gulf of Venice. An ingenious contrivance was resorted to 
for the purpose. <An official was posted in a camera obscura 
overlooking the entrance to the Malamocco. Before him was an 
electrical machine, on which was a keyboard like that of a 
pianoforte. Beyond it was a glass plate, on which the image of 
the space of sea to be defended was reflected as in a picture. 
Wherever he saw the reflection of his boats laying down a mine, 
he drew a circle over the space on his glass plate, and the work- 
men who laid down the mine at once brought a wire attached 
to the explosive to the electrical machine in the camera obscura. 
The official then connected this wire with one of the keys 
on his keyboard, and inscribed the same number both on the 
circle over the mine and on the corresponding key. When 
all the mines were laid and his circles and keys numbered, 
his apparatus was complete. When the war began, all he had 
to do was to sit in his camera obscura and watch the glass 
plate. Whenever he saw the reflection of a ship over one of the 
circles, his only duty was to look at the number on the circle and 
to put one finger on the key inscribed with the same number, 
when he would immediately have the satisfaction of seeing the 
ship blown up. Like many other “dodgey” things, this clever 
contrivance was found to be practically useless, for at the times 
it was most wanted, such as dark nights, when firing was going 
on, or when there was a mist, it was not efficient. 

Hitherto, although submarine explosives had caused con- 
siderable apprehensions, they had not proved very dangerous 
to seamen. Inthe American war of secession, however, it soon 
became apparent that torpedoes were something more than 
mere scientific playthings; for in the course of the war, seven 
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monitors and eleven wooden vessels were totally destroyed by 
them, while several other ships were temporarily disabled. In 
the war, again, between Brazil and her allies and the Republic 
of Paraguay in 1866, torpedoes were used with terrible purpose. 
A Brazilian ironclad, that struck against a submerged mine, was 
blown up in a boiling whirlpool, and sank immediately. Her 
crew consisted of one hundred and fifteen men, of whom fifty- 
three were killed by the explosion, while others were drowned, 
or shot in the water by the enemy. During the war between 
France and Germany in 1870 many torpedoes were prepared on 
both sides, but happily no opportunities were afforded of trying 
them. In the Turco-Russian war of 1877, torpedoes were used 
with very fatal effects. During the war between Chili and Peru, 
again, torpedoes were brought into active service. On one 
occasion a Chilian torpedo boat was blown up, together with its 
Peruvian antagonist, by the force of its own torpedo, and both 
vessels were destroyed. 

Having taken a rapid survey of the history of actual torpedo 
warfare, it may be well to attempt some description of torpedoes 
themselves. Submarine explosives may be roughly divided into 
two classes, namely, fixed torpedoes and moveable torpedoes. 
The first may be contained in any kind of case, from a water- 
proofed beer barrel to an elaborate arrangement of metal and 
wood, or of both combined with earthenware. They are generally 
either connected with the shore by wires, so that they may be fired 
by electricity, or else they are fitted with a contrivance which 
causes them to explode when a ship comes in contact with them. 
The usual method of arranging those torpedoes that ignite on 
contact with a ship, is to place over the bursting charge a fragile 
glass tube filled with acid. When a ship strikes the torpedo, the 
shock, even if slight, breaks the glass, and the acid, falling on 
fulminating powder, produces ignition. Contact torpedoes have 
hitherto proved more efficacious than those that are fired by 
electricity, but they have their disadvantages. In the first place, 
there is considerable danger in sinking them. Secondly, the 
glass primers, or tubes, are difficult to regulate, for if they are 
primed to go off too easily, very light bodies, as well as ships, 
may make them act, and if they are not primed so as to ignite 
easily enough, a ship coming in contact with them slowly will 
not have any effect upon them. Another objection to them is 
that when once they are laid, they cannot be removed until they 
are exploded. Perhaps the best kind of stationary torpedo is 
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the electro-contact torpedo, which is connected by wires with a 
battery on shore. This can be made inoffensive by a discon- 
nection of the wires, but so long as the wires are connected with 
the battery an instantaneous explosion will occur on contact 
with a ship, as the only interruption in the electric circuit is in 
the torpedo itself, and when anything strikes the torpedo it 
closes the circuit, and the electric current ignites the fuse. The 
bursting charge usually consists of either gunpowder, guncotton, 
or dynamite. Although all these explosives are used more or 
less in torpedoes, there are objections to both the first and the 
last named. Gunpowder is liable to suffer from wet, and an 
explosion of dynamite will often set off other torpedoes sunk 
within a certain radius. 

The moveable torpedoes already in use consist of spar 
torpedoes, fish torpedoes, and torpedoes that are towed. Spar 
torpedoes are generally fastened to the end of a spar or 
outrigger between thirty and forty feet long, projecting from 
the side of a boat, and the object of the attacking party is 
to touch the side of the enemy’s vessel with the torpedo and 
blow a hole in it, while their own boat is at the spar’s 
length—thirty or forty feet—from the explosion, and thus 
presumably safe from its effects. The chief objection to this 
kind of torpedo is that it involves the necessity of bringing the 
boat that carries it close to the enemy’s ship, which exposes it 
to serious risks of discovery, and to destruction from machine 
guns, while there is not a little danger of the torpedo boat itself 
being swamped if it succeeds in destroying its foe. 

Fish torpedoes can be despatched at a moderate distance 
from the enemy. The best known are the Whitehead torpedoes, 
which are constructed at Fiume, in Austria, by Mr. Whitehead, 
an Englishman, who has supplied every great Power in Europe 
with these weapons. Torpedoes of much the same construction 
are also made at the Royal Assenal at Woolwich. In shape 
they are not unlike cigars finely pointed at each end. Their 
length is usually from twelve to nineteen feet, and their 
diameter is from fourteen and a half to sixteen and a half 
inches in their thickest part. Their bursting charge consists 
of from forty pounds to sixty pounds of guncotton, inclosed 
in a steel covering one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness. 
A very slight graze causes them to explode, and the charge 
is sufficient to make a hole of forty-four square feet in the 
double bottom of the strongest ironclad afloat. Their in- 
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teriors are divided into three compartments. The first contains 
the bursting charge, which is fired by a roughened pin being 
forced into a cap of fulminate; the second is fitted with the 
adjusting machinery ; and the third, or tail, contains the motive 
power, consisting of an engine, set in motion by compressed air, 
which turns screws something like those of a ship. It may 
surprise some readers to find how many things this torpedo 
may be made to do by different adjustments of the machinery 
in the second compartment, which is a cylinder about sixteen 
inches in diameter and about seventeen or eighteen inches long. 
It can either be set to run near the surface or considerably below 
it; to run by a series of curves above and below the line of its 
course ; to ascend to the surface at the end of its run, so that it 
may be recovered, which is convenient when it is unloaded in 
time of peace ; to sink to the bottom at the end of its run if it 
misses its mark, which is desirable in time of war; or to rise to 
the surface and displace its igniting arrangement when it gets 
there, so that it shall become harmless, which might be conve- 
nient under certain circumstances in either war or peace. 
Moreover, to prevent accidents, Whitehead torpedoes are so 
arranged that they cannot explode until a trigger is drawn back 
and two safety pins are removed. One safety pin is removed 
just before the torpedo is started, and the trigger is drawn back 
by a catch as it is shot out of its tube, or “torpedo gun,” by air 
pressure ; but the second safety pin remains in its place until the 
torpedo has got well away from its own boat, when it pulls the 
pin out itself and becomes ready for explosion. The machinery 
may also be so set that the torpedo will explode after it has 
gone a certain distance, whether it hits anything or not. There 
is yet another thing which a torpedo has been known to do. It 
has been known to run a short distance, and then to turn back 
and strike the boat from which it was ejected instead of that of 
the enemy, a proceeding whicl» its fondest admirers would do 
well to guard against. 

The Lay torpedo is another automatic torpedo. In shape it 
is not unlike a spindle. It is much larger than the Whitehead 
torpedo, being about twenty-eight feet in length. In this torpedo 
there are four compartments. The first contains the explosive. 
The second contains the motive power, consisting of gas 
generated by pouring ammonia on a carbonate. In the third 
compartment there is a reel, round which is rolled ten miles of 
insulated wire, which keeps up a connection between the torpedo 
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and an electrical apparatus on the torpedo boat. By means of 
this wire it can be guided and directed on its course at the will 
of the operator. In the fourth and last compartment is the 
engine, which turns two screws, as in the Whitehead torpedo. 
By means of the electrical communication it can be made to do 
even more wonderful things than the Whitehead torpedo, but it 
is exceedingly complicated, and therefore apt to get out of 
order. It is also very expensive, being said to cost from £4,000 
to £5,000. 

The Ericsson torpedo is made out of a solid block of pine 
wood. A cavity is cut in the head to hold the explosive charge ; 
another is cut in the stern to hold the engine and steering gear, 
and near the centre is a reel round which is rolled a hollow 
cable connected with a steam air-pump on the torpedo vessel. 
The air sent through this cable into the engine of the torpedo is 
the propelling power that drives it towards the object of its 
attack. If the torpedo misses its mark, it can be hauled back 
to its boat by means of the hollow cable. 

The best known of “towing torpedoes” is the Harvey 
torpedo. It is towed at the end of a long line from a projecting 
spar, and it is so arranged that it shall not follow directly in the 
wake of the torpedo boat. The outer case is made of wood 
one and a half inch thick, and the inner case is of sheet copper, 
filled with gunpowder or guncotton. The French navy supplies 
towing torpedoes to all its ships, but although they are 
manceuvred in much the same manner as the Harvey torpedoes, 
they are of a somewhat different construction. Experiments 
have lately been made by Captain Ericsson in using gunpowder 
as the motive power for torpedoes. He has been expelling 
cigar-shaped torpedoes from a smooth-bore gun of large calibre 
by means of a very small charge of powder. Whether any 
satisfactory results are likely to follow from these experiments 
time alone can show. 

A very important element in torpedo warfare is the torpedo 
boat. The craft used for the purpose of expelling torpedoes 
vary considerably, but they may be conveniently divided into 
three classes, sea-going torpedo vessels, harbour and coast 
defence vessels, and boats which can be carried on ships’ decks. 
The Polyphemus will be a fine example of the first named class. 
She is two hundred and forty feet long between perpendiculars, 
and forty feet in her extreme breadth, with a load draught of 
twenty feet, and her displacement is two thousand six hundred 
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and forty tons. She is cigar shaped, and not unlike an immense 
and rather fat fish torpedo. She has a convex armoured deck, 
and, when properly adjusted, very little of her will appear above 
the water. Her cabins and the accommodation for her crew 
are all beneath the armoured deck, and they will be ventilated 
artificially, and lighted by the electric light. Instead of having 
a keel, she has a groove three feet deep underneath her. 
When she goes into action, this groove will be filled with 
nearly three hundred tons of iron ballast, amounting to nearly 
a ninth of her entire weight. This ballast, being divided into 
pieces, can be dropped, either wholly, or in part, if, through 
injury, the vessel should require greater buoyancy. She will 
carry a powerful torpedo battery, and she has a strong ram 
bow, which tapers to a point. Although her armoured deck is 
only four feet six inches above the water, she is constructed 
to carry a light hurricane deck. With the exception of a few 
light shell guns and machine guns for repelling the attacks of 
other torpedo boats, her only weapons will be her ram and her 
Whitehead torpedoes. The Polyphemus will be one of the finest 
torpedo boats, properly so called, but it must be understood that 
large ships are often armed with torpedoes as well as guns. For 
instance, the immense //a/ia, a ship belonging to the Italian 
Government, with a displacement at load draught of thirteen 
thousand four hundred and eighty tons, and carrying four one 
hundred ton guns, besides eighteen others, has four ports pro- 
vided for the purpose of ejecting Whitehead torpedoes. 

The English Government has a good many torpedo boats 
intended for harbour and roadstead defence. A dozen of these 
have been built by Messrs. Thornycroft, the latest of which has 
a displacement of thirty tons, and has attained the tremendous 
speed of twenty-two knots. It is built of Bessemer steel, galva- 
nized. The very deck is steel, covered in places with cement to 
afford a foothold. The total cost of such boats as these is 
£8,000, the hull and engines costing £6,000, and the torpedo 
gear £2,000. This may seem a large sum, but it must be 
remembered that some gunboats now cost 435,000, while the 
cost of certain large ships is estimated at £766,900, exclusive 
of their armament. 

The torpedo boats intended to be carried by large ships of 
war are usually about sixty feet long, with a displacement of 
something like twelve tons. Although not so fast as the type of 
torpedo last described, they can go at a very high rate of speed, 
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making from sixteen to seventeen and a half knots. They cost 
£2,800, of which 42,500 are spent on the hull and engines, 
and £300 on the torpedo gear. Several of our large iron- 
clads carry two of these torpedo boats apiece. One ship, 
specially set apart for torpedo service, carries six torpedo boats, 
besides being herself fitted with the most improved means for 
discharging Whitehead torpedoes. This is the //ec/a, a ship with 
a displacement of six thousand tons. 

The chief difficulties in making torpedo boats are to avoid 
the tell-tale appearance of smoke and sparks from their funnels, 
and to enable them to be accurately steered at the very high 
rate of speed at which they travel. To meet the first difficulty, 
on some torpedo boats, the smoke is discharged into side ports, 
but this can only be done in fine weather, and moveable funnels 
have to be ready in case of emergency. Coke fires are always 
used in torpedo boats at night, and the engines are made as 
noiseless as possible. In order to regulate the steering, some 
torpedo boats have a rudder at the bow in addition to the rudder 
aft, both being worked simultaneously by the same steering-gear. 
In a torpedo boat lately built at Rhode Island for the English 
Government, the rudder is placed below the bottom of the boat, 
but close to the stern, and is so mounted that it is free to turn 
backwards or forwards in any direction. ‘When the boat is 
going ahead, the preponderating side of the rudder is towards 
the stern, as usual, but, when going astern, the rudder is allowed 
to swing completely round, so as to bring the preponderating 
part towards the bow. Under these circumstances the steering 
when going astern is as easy as when going ahead.” 

In consequence of the necessary lightness of torpedo boats, 
they are easily pierced by rifle bullets, the steel plates with 
which their hulls are covered, being from one-eighth to one- 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness. Yet so long as they are 
pierced by rifle bullets only, they can often keep afloat while 
they are going quickly, for in their rapid progress they seem to 
draw a skin of water with them which acts as a plug in resisting 
the pressure of the outer body of water beyond it. Yet if a 
torpedo boat were to remain stationary when riddled with bullets 
below the water line, it would soon sink. Shots from larger 
guns would doubtless be more dangerous, but it is believed that 
a continued and rapid movement might prevent a torpedo boat 
from sinking after being pierced by several shots from machine 


' The British Navy. 
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guns loaded with small projectiles. One of the most danger- 
ous machine guns to torpedo boats is the Hotchkiss revolving 
cannon, which is largely used in the French navy. It fires 
explosive shells of from one pound to four pounds, or steel shots 
from one and a half pounds upwards, according to its pattern, 
at the rate of about sixty a minute, and its shots will penetrate 
the steel plates of a torpedo boat at 2,700 yards, when hitting 
direct. Thornycroft steam torpedo boats are said to have been 
completely perforated by shells or shots from these guns at 
ranges within five hundred and forty yards. At seven hundred 
and fifty yards one of their steel shots is asserted not only to 
have passed through the side of a torpedo vessel, but also 
to have perforated the boiler. The Nordenfelt machine gun 
is another dangerous enemy to torpedo boats. In a trial, it 
completely riddled a torpedo boat, five of its steel shots hitting 
the piston rods. Nor is a Gatling guna very pleasant neighbour 
to a torpedo boat, since it is capable of firing seven hundred 
bullets a minute with comfort, and one thousand if it is hurried ; 
while in some recent practice it is said to have delivered itself at 
the rate of forty-four in a second. 

Machine guns are not the only protections against torpedoes. 
Torpedo nets, composed of bars and chains, are arranged round 
ships in places where attacks are feared from these deadly 
weapons. Crinoline frames, consisting of spars and other 
obstructions, are also used. Flexible wire matting is considered 
by some authorities to be the best of all protections against 
torpedoes. The electric light, so arranged that it shall cast a 
beam in any required direction is the most effective method of 
discovering torpedo boats on dark nights ; but, unfortunately, it 
also affords the best of all marks to the enemy. 

Stationary torpedoes may be raised at night by divers in 
submarine armour. Diving is not the pleasantest of occupations 
at the best of times, but to grope about at the bottom of the sea 
among torpedoes that will explode on the slightest provocation, 
sounds one of the least attractive of all imaginable pursuits. 
The firing of counter-mines, in the shape of dynamite torpedoes, 
is a very effective method of exploding contact torpedoes. 
Counter-mines are also useful in destroying the apparatus 
connecting electric torpedoes with their batteries on shore, even 
when they do not explode the torpedoes themselves. The same 
result may be obtained by firing a projectile, with a grapnel 
and long line attached to it, from a mortar. The grapnel may 
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then be safely worked as a “creeper,” tearing the wires that 
connect the torpedoes with the electrical machines. Counter- 
mines may be floated into a mined channel or roadstead by the 
tide, or they may be dropped by a steam launch without a crew, 
but steered and controlled by electricity, like a Lay torpedo. 

In an Austrian naval periodical that rejoices in the name of 
the Mittheilungen aus dem Gebiete des Seewesens, the experiences 
of torpedo warfare acquired during the Turco-Russian War have 
been epitomized by a Russian officer. Torpedo attacks should 
be made by a group of torpedo boats, and an attack by a single 
boat should never be attempted except as a last resource. Spar 
and Whitehead torpedoes are the most effective, and towing 
torpedoes are but seldom useful. Constant practice with dummy 
torpedoes in times of peace is of the utmost importance. Where 
it is possible, a torpedo flotilla should consist of eleven boats, 
each of which should confine itself to its own special duty. Four 
boats should act as pioneers, to clear away the obstructions 
which are always to be expected around a ship ina position 
open to torpedo attack. Four other boats should be employed 
to make the attack; two boats should be held in reserve to 
render help or to fill up casualties, and one boat should be 
assigned to the officer commanding the division. It may 
surprise some people to learn that the question whether it is best 
to make a torpedo attack by night or in broad daylight is 
considered by many competent judges to be an open one. It is 
maintained by certain men of experience that a single ship even 
in the daytime can scarcely be defended against a well organized 
flotilla of eleven torpedo boats. 

A torpedo flotilla should steam as long as possible at the 
highest speed of the slowest boat. The four pioneer boats and 
the four attacking boats should proceed in double column, the 
reserve, with the boat containing the commanding officer, follow- 
ing astern. When within a moderate distance of the enemy, the 
engines should be slowed, and when about five and twenty yards 
from him they should be put at half speed. The attack should 
be made at the same moment from several points. When a 
large ship is sunk, the expedition must be considered a success, 
even if six out of eleven torpedo boats are lost, together with 
their crews. Hitherto, however, the loss in torpedo attacks has 
been comparatively small. In an article in the Revue Maritime, 
Lieutenant Chabaud-Arnault states that out of sixteen torpedo 
boats that attacked enemy's ships during the Turco-Russian 
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War and the American Civil War only two were destroyed. 
Moreover, he calculates on the experience obtained of late 
torpedo warfare up to 1879, that out of every three attacks 
one has been successful, a “ship manned by hundreds of men, 
and the cost of which can be counted by hundreds of thou- 
sands,” being destroyed in each instance. Since the two 
articles here mentioned were written, the power of machine 
guns has been enormously increased. Indeed, some authorities 
consider that no torpedo attack could succeed under fire of the 
Hotchkiss guns. On the other hand, constant improvements 
are being made in torpedo boats, and the torpedo itself is still 
quite in its infancy. : 

While it is admitted that the subject of torpedoes is a very 
horrible one, it can scarcely be doubted that fish torpedoes are 
the most wonderful mechanical toys ever yet invented. Nor 
must it be forgotten that although the idea of a number of men 
being blown into the air, or sunk to the bottom of the sea, with- 
out warning, when sleeping comfortably in their berths, is quite 
foreign to all old-fashioned ideas of warfare, yet an open attack 
by a flotilla of torpedo boats on a large ship must be one of the 
most exciting of all imaginable kinds of battles to all parties 
concerned in it. Into the question whether inventions of 
destructive engines of war are a curse to mankind on account of 
the prodigal loss of human life they entail, or whether they are 
in reality merciful, as shortening wars, it is not my province to 


enter on this occasion. 

I will conclude by hoping that none of my readers may ever 
have the misfortune to be on board a ship, when a torpedo— 
whether Whitehead, Lay, Spar, or otherwise—explodes beneath 
it, and by recommending them to read Sir Thomas Brassey’s 
noble work on The British Navy. 


BY A REVIEWER. 
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THE fifteenth century was a time of great mental activity 
throughout Europe. It was one of those periods in the history 
of humanity when old ideals are abandoned or changed, and the 
intellect of man finds new fields for its enterprise. The 
Renaissance spirit, to which it gave birth, was the natural outcome 
of the age that had preceded it; for it was the soft voice of 
the ‘rouvéerc, singing sweetly of love and beauty, and the 
freshness of out-door life, that breathed into Italian learning, 
then deep in classic lore, the vivifying inspiration that was to 
bring about a change so momentous in the literary and art 
aspect of the world. The language that had been rendered, 
by the genius of the immortal Dante, a pure and flexible 
medium of poetic expression, was made now by Petrarch, Pulci, 
and Ariosto, to speak of romantic adventures and enchantments, 
of love and joy, despair and death, with new-born power and 
majesty. The literature of the Italians, taught by masters such 
as these, increased in volume and sweetness; and, though there 
was already within it the germ of decay, yet it was an inspira- 
tion to the rest of Europe, and a moving power wherever it 
went. It did not, indeed, affect the body of the people so 
generally in any country as in Italy, where in the sixteenth 
century the poets of the new learning were numbered by many 
hundreds, but there was no place where its influence was not 
felt. 

But the Rexazssance feeling, born in the land of light and 
melody, being directly opposed to the stern teachings of the 
reformers, prospered little with them; and, if it flourished in 
England in the gay courts of Elizabeth and James, it fell at 
length beneath the literary and artistic blight of the Puritanism 
that followed. Its effect had been fully apparent with us in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, but it did not culminate until the 
“ Augustan” age that succeeded, when Shakespeare, incom- 
parably the greatest light of the new learning, was its repre- 
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sentative. Without the Renaissance, Shakespeare could never 
have been; but he was, notwithstanding, above all an English 
poet, for great minds have a spontaneous individuality under 
what influences soever they work. 

There was a surprising versatility and originality in the 
writers of the Elizabethan age. The drama received from them 
the reality and form which it still retains, depicting henceforth 
with magnificent power the passions that actuate in joy and 
sorrow the human soul; while the lighter poets, entering with 
keen enjoyment into the business of life, drank often with 
mad exhilaration the cup of its pleasure, but sounding also at 
times the deepest of its excesses and misery. Yet, whether 
they shared the gaiety of it like Sidney, or drank the bitter- 
ness of it like Southwell, they were ever true to both its 
reality and its sentiment. Sometimes they revelled in the 
brightness of the sunshine, the song of the birds, and the 
beauty of the field-flower; and sometimes they flashed with 
verbal wit and classic diction, for classicism was fashionable 
then, and most Elizabethan poets were above all things 
fashionable. 

While, however, the gay poets sang thus lightly, a great 
struggle was stirring the people. Even when Sidney was 
languishing in praise of his Stella, and his courtly friends were 
occupied with conceits as dainty, even then the professors of the 
old religion were being persecuted to the death. The practice 
of the Catholic religion was prohibited in England then, and its 
professors were prevented from holding any public office, and 
were subjected to every kind of cruelty and exaction. Ofttimes 
their priests were put to the torture, were drawn on hurdles to 
Tyburn, hanged, subjected to nameless mutilation, and their 
bodies exposed to the terrified multitude. Many of the laity, 
too, suffered a like fate, or were cast into loathsome and filthy 
dungeons. Great, indeed, is the contrast between the gaiety 
of the “courtly-makers ” and the sad record of religious per- 
secution. But, though the Catholics in the reign of Elizabeth 
suffered dire persecution, they nevertheless bore their part in the 
brilliance of England’s Augustan age; and we propose here to 
take a brief glance at the more prominent of them and their 
poetic works. We shall not include Shakespeare in this account, 
though we firmly believe him to have been a Catholic, firstly 
because there may be some who differ from us in this, and 
secondly because his works and genius need no description here ; 
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but we shall confine ourselves to the mention of such poets as 
are known to have been of the Catholic faith. 

First, then, to be noticed in such a review is John Heywood, 
the merry interlude writer, who is said to have been born at 
North Mims, near St. Albans, about 1506, though doubt is felt 
of this. Certain it is, however, that he was educated at Oxford, 
but settled not down to the steady life of a student, being 
addicted more to minstrelsy and the merry life of the stage. 
Fortune favoured him in the friendship and protection of Sir 
Thomas More, who introduced him at Court, where Henry the 
Eighth gave him livery as a virginal-player, for his mad wit 
made him a favourite with the bluff King. Queen Mary, how- 
ever, was a greater friend of his, and often his cheerful song 
solaced her saddest hours ; and, if report be trusted, his stories 
beguiled even her last illness. With the advent of her successor 
evil hap befell Heywood, as it did many another with whom 
religion was more than a vesture that might be changed at will. 
Indeed our poet was forward in his zeal, proclaiming loudly his 
dissent from the new doctrines, to such length that he became 
obnoxious at Court, and so, prudence counselling, withdrew 
beyond the seas, and lived and died at Mechlin. His plays are 
chiefly to be noted for the share they bore in producing the 
drama of real life from the mystery plays of the middle ages, 
the most ordinary and familiar of the circumstances and sur- 
roundings of every-day existence being in them for the first time 
put upon the stage. The first of them, Zhe Play of Love, was 
published in 1533, and the last, Zhe Play called the Foure P's, in 
1569: the Spider and the Flie, 1556, was an allegory of the 
religious disputes of the times, now very rare and costly. 
Heywood’s muse was brimful of humour and jollity, and, through 
all his reverses, he retained the natural joviality of his disposi- 
tion. Thus he laughs loudly at worldly care : ‘ 


The loss of wealth is loss of dirt, 

As sages in all times assert : 

The happy man’s without a shirt, 

And never comes to maim or hurt; 
Be merry, friends ! 


Let the world slide, let the world go: 

A fig for care, and a fig for woe! 

If I can’t pay, why I can owe, 

And death makes equal the high and low. 
Be merry, friends! 
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And again he sings how that “welcome is the best dish ;” for 


In all our fare, in all our cheer, 

Of dainty meats sought far and near, 

Most fine, most costly to appear, 

What for all this, if all this gear 

Lack this welcome ? 

John Heywood does not show much fineness or delicacy of 
feeling, but his muse is varied, picturesque, and true to life; and 
his songs are the outcome of his jovial disposition. His works 
are, moreover, comparatively free from the coarseness that 
characterized many of the poetical effusions of the period. 

His two sons, Ellis and Jasper, became famous for their 
classical learning. The former, after travelling much in France 
and Italy, remained under the patronage of Cardinal Pole for 
some time at Florence, and then, entering the Society of Jesus, 
settled at Louvain, where he died. He was the author of the 
Italian work called // Moro, published at Florence in 1556. His 
brother, Jasper Heywood, also a Jesuit, was educated at Merton 
and All Souls Colleges, Oxford ; and, after residing abroad, was 
sent by Pope Gregory the Thirteenth as a missionary to 
England, where he remained some time as Provincial of his 
Order, being compelled, however, in the end, to withdraw to 
Italy. He translated three of the plays of Seneca, viz., Thyestes, 
Hercules Furens, and Troas, and some fugitive picces of his 
poetry have been found, all marked with study and’ culture, 
smooth, resting in quietude, and rarely impassioned. 

Thomas Lodge, whom we next shall notice, was a celebrated 
dramatist before Shakespeare became known. Descended from 
a good Lincolnshire family, he was born in 1556, was educated 
at Trinity College, Oxford, and studied medicine at Avignon, 
where he obtained a diploma. He is said to have been very 
successful in his profession, having a large practice amongst the 
Catholic gentry of Elizabeth’s reign. Lodge led a prosperous 
and uneventful life, and died in 1625, being carried off, as some 
say, by the plague of that year. His chief dramatic work is 
The Wounds of Civill War, lively set forth in the true Tragedtes 
of Marius and Scilla, in blank verse, published in 1594, in which 
the characters are forcibly drawn, though the verse is somewhat 
monotonous. In conjunction with Greene he wrote a singular 
drama, called A Looking-Glasse for London and England, in 
which he upholds the dignity of the stage against the Puritans, 
applying the Scriptural history of Niniveh to London. Mr. 
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Collier thinks it “ wearisomely dull,” but others have found great 
merits in it. It was from Lodge's Rosalynde: Euphues’ Golden 
Legacy, found in his cell at Silexedra, that Shakespeare obtained 
the plot of his As You Like Jt; and Collier, in his History of 
the Dramatic Poets, declares that “ our admiration of many 
portions of it will not be diminished by a comparison with the 
work of our great dramatist.” Lodge’s poetical pieces are 
dispersed in his dramatic and other works, and some may be 
seen in the volume called Exg/and’s Helicon. Our poet was one 
of the most successful imitators of Lilly’s “ Euphuism,” which 
he did not carry to the absurd extreme of some of his contem- 
poraries. His verse is very quaint, ingenious, and smooth, with 
much imagination, betraying the man of education; and it is 
strongly tinctured with the classic feeling of the age. The 
following from Luphues’ Golden Legacy is characteristic of his 
style : 

Turn I my looks unto the skies, 

Love with his arrows wounds mine eyes ; 


If so I look upon the ground, 
Love then in every flower is found. 


_ If so I meditate alone, 
He will be partner of my moan; 
If so I mourn, he weeps with me, 
And where I am, there will he be; 
When as I talk of Rosalind, 
The god from coyness waxeth kind 
And seems in self-same frame to fly, 
Because he loves as well as I. 
Sweet Rosalind, for pity rue! 
For why, than Love I am more true ; 
He, if he speed, will quickly fly, 
But in thy love I live and die. 


Palgrave says that Lodge’s conception of Rosalind is “a 
gorgeous Vision of Beauty, equally sublime and pure in its 
paradisiacal naturalness.” If the following extract from his 
Fig for Momus may be trusted, the poet was but indifferently 
satisfied with his literary labours, but he did not nevertheless 


abandon them : 


I’ll cease to ravel out my wits in rhyme, 

For such who make so base account of art; 
And since my wit there is no means to chink, 
I'll hold the plough awhile, and ply the cart, 
And if my muse to wonted course return, 

I’ll write and judge, peruse, commend, and burn. 
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Different far from Heywood and Lodge, and nobler much, 
was Robert Southwell, the Jesuit ; a poet about whose memory 
there lingers such an odour of sweetness and sanctity as the 
whole of literature has scarce the like of. His early connection 
with religion, the fortitude and calmness of the life he devoted 
thereto, and its sad and painful, but withal most glorious ending, 
have enshrined his memory in the hearts of Catholics; and the 
truth and power of the productions of his muse have placed his 
name amongst the greatest of the poets of England’s Augustan 
age. Southwell was born in 1560 at Horsham St. Faith’s, near 
Norwich, of an ancient family, and was sent when yet a youth 
to the English College at Douai; whence he presently passed to 
Paris, under the care of Father Darbyshire. Before his 
eighteenth year he was admitted to the Society of Jesus at 
Rome, was ordained priest, six years later, in 1584, and was 
made Prefect of Studies in the English College at Rome. 
Shortly after, he came to England along with Father Garnet, to 
carry the consolations of his religion to the country where it was 
proscribed, and on this mission he remained until his death, 
being some time chaplain to the Countess of Arundel. Speaking 
of the condition of things at that time, his Protestant biographer 
says: “It was a CRIME to be a Catholic: it was proof of high- 
treason to be a Priest: it was to invite ‘hunting’ as of a wild 
beast to be a Jesuit.” Hunting of this sort was for some years 
the lot of Southwell, but he was captured in July, 1592, and was 
cast into a noisome and filthy dungeon, where for three years he 
lingered, being ten times tortured therein. At length he begged 
to be put upon his trial, to which the unfeeling Cecil replied that 
if he was in such haste to be hanged he should quickly have his 
desire; and so he was arraigned at the King’s Bench on 
February 20th, 1595, and, confessing that he was a Jesuit, he 
declared his mission, and was straightway condemned to death. 
Thus fell at Tyburn, at the age of thirty-three, the noblest, 
perhaps, of that band of martyrs, whom the Elizabethan 
Government sacrificed for a religion it had not the power to 
make them abjure. 

Southwell’s poems are notable for their moral beauty, and 
for a simplicity not common at that age. Great indeed is the 
contrast between their sweet ingenuity and deep import, and 
the florid and often purposeless elaboration of the verse of the 
“courtly makers.” There is a tone of deep sorrow, of fixed 


melancholy about them, engendered of the sadness of their 
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author’s career; and if he speaks of earthly things, of love or 
joy, it is ever with warning voice, as when he tells of “ Love's 
Servile Lot :” 
Like winter rose, and summer ice, 
Her joys are still untimely ; 
Before her hope, behind remorse, 
Fair first, in fine unseemly. 
Plough not the seas, sow not the sands, 
Leave off your idle pain ; 
Seek other mistress for your minds, 
Love’s service is in vain. 


But it is not of themes like this that Southwell sings: he 
looks forward not to happiness or joy in this world, but to peace 
in the world to come; has no share in the surging of passion, 
no pleasure in the pursuits of men: for the hand of man truly 
is raised against him. And yet, like all true souls, he is dis- 
satisfied with himself, he feels that he does not fully comprehend 
the weight of the change to which he looks forward : 


Before my face the picture hangs, 
That daily should put me in mind + 
Of those cold names and bitter pangs, 
That shortly I am like to find; 
And yet, alas! full little I 
Do think hereon that I must die. 
I often look upon a face 
Most ugly, grisly, bare, and thin; 
I often view the hollow place 
Where eyes and nose had sometime been ; 
I see the bones across that lie, 
Yet little think that I must die. 


Nevertheless, it is in the future life that Southwell lives: thus 
he addresses his soul : 


Fair soul! how long shall veils thy graces shroud ? 
How long shall this exile withhold thy right ? . 
When will thy sun disperse his mortal cloud, 
And give thy glories scope to blaze their light ? 
Oh that a star, more fit for angels’ eyes, 
Should pine on earth, not-shine above the skies! 


For the soul is the reflection of heavenly beauty, the type 
of the Godhead, fitted only for its celestial home: 


Man’s soul of endless beauties image is, 
Drawn by the work of endless skill and might : 
This skilful might gave many sparks of bliss, 
And, to discern this bliss, a native light ; 
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So sings Southwell, one of the greatest and best of Catholic 
poets, a brave man and a true. Our poet’s chief works are, 
St. Peter's Complaint, 1593, a poem of one hundred and thirty- 
two stanzas, written in prison; and J/¢onte, 1594; but he is 
the author of many more, including an Efistle of Comfort to the 
Reverend Priests and others of the lay sort restrained in durance 
for the Catholike fayth. 

Henry Constable’s muse differed greatly from Southwell’s, 
being of the lighter kind, and filled with “conceits” such as 
characterize the poetry of Elizabeth and James. He was born 
about 1555 in Yorkshire, of an ancient family that held firmly 
to the Catholic faith ; and he seems to have been somehow con- 
nected with the Bacons. After having passed some time at 
Oxford, he went to Cambridge, to St. John’s College, and 
graduated in 1579. It becoming known that he was a recusant, 
he was compelled in 1595 to withdraw from England. Exile, 
however, weighed upon him; and, being unable to obtain per- 
mission to return to his country, he came by stealth, was dis- 
covered, and cast into the Tower, where he remained until the 
accession of James the First. Bolton says of him: ‘ Noble 
Henry Constable was a great master of the English tongue; nor 
had any gentleman of our time a more pure, quick, or higher 
delivery of conceits,” which expresses well the character of his 


of sonnets, which are very elegant, ingenious, and fanciful, and 
flow in easy measure. Sometimes in the lightest of his works 
the influence of religion is felt in a singular manner, as in the 
sonnet 7o His Lady's Hand: 








To frame God’s image as his worth required, 
His might, his skill, his word, and will conspired. 


His works are not numerous, but he was a great writer 


Sweet hand! the sweet yet cruel bow thou art 

From whence at me five ivory arrows fly; 

So with five wounds at once I wounded lie, 
Bearing in breast the print of every dart. 

Saint Francis had the like—yet felt no smart, 

Where | in living torments never die: 

His wounds were in his hands and feet, where I 
All these same helpless wounds feel in my heart. 
Now as Saint Francis (if a saint) am I: 

The bow that shot these shafts a relique is, 

I mean the hand—which is the reason why 

So many for devotion thee would kiss : 
And I thy glove kiss as a thing divine— 
Thy arrows’ quiver, and thy reliques’ shrine. 
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Constable was one of the most ingenious and pleasing of the 
pedantic poets of his time, and his religious sonnets are very 
graceful and tender. His works were collected by Hazlitt in 
18509. 

The last of the great Elizabethan dramatists was James 
Shirley, who carried down to the time of Charles the First the 
tradition of Shakespeare’s age. He was born about 1596, of a 
good Sussex family, studied at Oxford, took a degree at 
Cambridge, and entered orders in the Church of England. He 
had scarcely been appointed to a small vicarage near St. Alban’s, 
when he lost faith in the religion he professed, and, resigning 
his living, became a Catholic. Necessity now compelled him 
to teach a school in the same vicinity, a labour wherein he suc- 
ceeded little, or not at all; for he abandoned it and came to 
London, where for a long time he was a writer for the stage, to 
little profit pecuniarily. During the Civil War, Shirley was with 
the Royal army, but he returned to London about 1646. From 
this time forward troubles fell thickly upon him, and he was 
poorer than ever: sadder still, his plays were interdicted during 
the Commonwealth; and, saddest of all, the Fire of London 


he nor his wife recovered therefrom, dying, if report speak true, 
within twenty-four hours of the event. Shirley is the author of 
some forty tragedies and comedies, of which the majority are 
in verse. They are generally skilfully contrived, and the plots 
are naturally unfolded: their author was a vigorous and graceful 
writer, with much purity of feeling, and a lively imagination ; so 
that it may be said that the old drama expired with him, for his 
successors had little of his richness and power. The songs 
interspersed in his dramas are varied greatly in metre and senti- 
ment, pastoral, conceitful, tragic, and comic, they nearly all have 
conspicuous merit. Take the lightsome spirit of his, Cupid's 
search for his Mother in the Arcadia: 


Tell me tidings of my mother, 
Shepherds, and be Cupid’s brother : 
Down from Heaven we came together. 
With swan’s speed came she not hither ? 
But what lady have I spied? 

Just so was my mother eyed, 

Such her smiles wherein I dwelt, 

In those lips have I been felt, 

Those the pillows of her breast, 

Which gave Cupid so much rest : 
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’Tis she, ’tis she! make holiday, 
Shepherds, carol, dance, and play! 
Tis Venus! it can be no other: 
Cupid now has found his mother. 


How varied was the muse of Shirley, the following verse from 
Cupid and Death will afford contrast enough to show : 


Victorious men of earth, no more 

Proclaim how wide your empires are ; 
Though you bind in every shore, 

And your triumphs reach as far 

As night or day, 

Yet you proud monarchs must obey, 
And mingle with forgotten ashes, when 
Death calls ye to the crowd of common men. 


The family of William Habington was deeply involved in the 
political and religious troubles of Elizabeth’s reign. His uncle 
was executed for the share he took in the Babington conspiracy ; 
and his father was condemned to death on the same ground, but 
interest procured his pardon. Our poet was born in Worcester- 
shire in 1605, and was educated at St. Omer’s and Paris, whereby 
his taste for polite learning was developed and trained. His 
knowledge and accomplishments recommended him to Charles 
the First, but though he enjoyed kingly favour, he continued to 
lead the quiet and contemplative life he loved ; and, unlike most 
poets, he married the lady to whom his poems are addressed, 
Lucia, daughter of William Herbert, Lord Powis. The volume 
of poems, called Castara, in which he celebrates her charms, was 
published in 1634, and has many graceful as well as quaint and 
conceitful works in it. He wrote one play, a tragedy, the Queen 
of Aragon, which is but a moderate work, and he was the 
author of a History of Edward the Fourth, written at the 
request of Charles the First. Habington is a truthful and ardent 
writer, of both sentiment and reflection, and when he pretends 
to be otherwise the mood sits ill upon him. Take the verses 
opening with the words: 

Fine young folly, though you were 
That fair beauty I did swear, 

Yet you ne’er could touch my heart ; 
For we courtiers learn at school 


Only with your sex to fool— 
You’re not worth the serious part. 


But this is not his genuine strain, for he sings in many ways 
the charms of his Castara, comparing her in one poem to the 
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violet in her retirement and modesty, and extolling her obedience 
and wit. He loves silence, and a peaceful and courtly life, and 
if he stirs himself with politics he cries out, 


O busy folly! why do I my brain 
Perplex with the dull policies of Spain 
Or quick designs of France? 


But, though fate he says conducts him to the shade, where he 
has no thought of glory other than that of being famed for 
virtuous love, yet he would have his friend bear a more active 
part in life: 

Yet wish I thee, guided by the better stars, 

To purchase unsafe honour in the wars, 

Or envied smiles at court ; for thy great race 

And merits, well may challenge the highest place. 

Yet know, what busy path soe’er you tread 

To greatness, you must sleep among the dead. 


At the risk of repeating that wherewith our readers are 
familiar, we cannot forbear reprinting a portion of Habington’s 
Nov nocti tndicat scientiam, wherein he rises almost to the 
sublime : 


When I survey the bright 
Celestial sphere, 
So rich with jewels hung, that night 
Doth like an Ethiop bride appear, 
My soul has wings doth spread, 
And heavenward flies, 
The Almighty’s mysteries to read 
In the large volume of the skies. 


It tells the conqueror 
That far-stretch’d power, 
Which his proud dangers traffic for, 
Is but the triumph of an hour ; 
That from the furthest North 
Some nation may, 
Yet undiscover’d, issue forth, 
And oer his new-got conquest sway. 


Thus those celestial fires, 
Though seeming mute, 
The fallacy of our desires, 
And all the pride of life confute ; 
For they have watch’d since first 
The world had birth, 
And found sin in itself accurst, 
And nothing permanent on earth. 


VOL. XXVIII. 
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These are the chief of the Catholic poets who marked the 
age of Elizabeth and James, men who walked in courtly circles 
and were concerned in great events, some of them; others 
who passed their days in obscurity, adversity, and pain. The 
records that hand down to us the literary activity of our 
ancestors of those days are of particular interest, because they 
express the tone of thought and feeling at a period most 
dangerous to all whose religious opinions made them con- 
spicuous. We have endeavoured to give above such poetic 
extracts from the works of these remarkable men as might 
make apparent the personal feelings of the authors; and in 
so doing we have seen how some could float lightly, and even 
cheerfully, on the surface of the stream, while others, like South- 
well, who felt deeply and sang more truly, were whirled beneath 
its troublous and stormy waters. Crashaw, the last of the great 
Catholics poets of the seventeenth century, whose lifetime falls 
without the period we have selected, may fitly close our enumera- 
tion of them; for, though the sweetness of his predecessors 
remained fully with him, yet their vigour and freshness were 
departed ; and so with this graceful and imaginative writer ter- 
minated the Catholic poetry of the Elizabethan age. 

JOHN LEYLAND. 


















The Russian Church and Unionist Hopes.’ 


—— 


IT is now some years since a movement was set on foot, within 
the limits of the Anglican communion, towards promoting the 
future union of Christendom. To a Catholic nothing could be 
more praiseworthy or of happier augury than such a movement ; 
however much he may be obliged to differ from its promoters 
touching the nature and conditions of union. If, however, we 
look upon this religious endeavour from the stand-point of those 
who founded and of those who now constitute the Society estab- 
lished for this purpose, (and it is only just so to estimate it and 
its adherents) ; we must own that it is a sincere practical effort 
in a right direction. If the gates of hell have prevailed against 
the Church for hundreds of years, for at the very least a third 
part of her existence,—if she has long lost that unity which is 
one of the Divinely constituted notes of her presence,—if she 
has been broken up into three rival communions in mutual 
opposition,—in a word, if what is commonly called the dranch- 
theory be true; nothing can be more plain than that strict duty 
will oblige every member of each branch, for the sake of the 
world as well as of the defeated Church, to do all that lies in his 
power towards the restoration of primitive intercommunion and 
ecclesiastical unity. It is furthermore a most hopeful sign of 
the movement, that its main weapon is prayer. Who can doubt 
that such prayers will be answered by Him who is Love, 
although the answer may not correspond with the conscious 
ideas and intentions of the petitioners ? 

We may go a step further. Putting ourselves, as far as 
possible, in the intellectual and theological position of the 
Anglicans in question, it is easy to understand how desirable in 
every way it would be for them, if their Communion could be 
acknowledged by either of those two Churches which, according 


1 Notes of a Visit to the Russian Church in 1841. By William Palmer. Kegan 
Paul and Co. 
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to the branch theory, together with themselves constitute the 
Catholic Church. Nor is there any one who could justly con- 
demn them, while honestly holding to their present convictions, 
for making the effort. But it is surely a vital point for them to 
determine, what are their chances of success. And here the 
question has been considerably narrowed by the inexorable logic 
of facts. Forlorn as must have been for them from the outset 
any hope of corporate reunion with the Catholic or Western 
Church on any conditions such as they could approve and 
accept in their present mind ; the definition of the Papal Supre- 
macy by the Vatican Council has now once and for ever removed 
this dream beyond the range of possibilities. | Unconditional 
surrender is a simple corollary of the said doctrine. But there 
is still the Oriental Church and that part of it which, in virtue 
of its political connection and numerical extension, is the avte- 
stenanus of the Greek communion,—the Russian Church. Is 
there any chance for the Anglican Unionists in this direction ? 
If what has been whispered from time to time be true, it would 
seem that tangible efforts have been made by individual 
Anglicans towards such a consummation, and that in one or two 
instances an unaccountable success has attended these efforts so 
far as the individuals are concerned, while leaving the point of 
corporate inter-communion in the same unpromising state as 
heretofore. Nay, it would appear that in the non-juror period 
an effort was made by the Scotch “bishops” of the reformed 
communion to attain this end ; but it failed. Is there any hope 
for the Anglican Unionists in the pliability of the Russian 
Church ? 

A complete answer to the above question is to be found ‘in 
the interesting work which is the subject of the present notice. 
Mr. William Palmer, the Notes of whose visit to Russia have 
been presented to the public under the editorship of his 
Eminence Cardinal Newman to ‘whom he had in his will con- 
fided all his papers, was himself a sanguine pioneer in the 
endeavour to obtain a corporate union of the Anglican com- 
munion with the Russian Church. Our great Cardinal bears his 
testimony to Mr. Palmer's ethical fitness for the task. He 
assures us of this gentleman’s “unselfishness, his gentleness 
and patience, his singular meckness, his zeal for the truth, 
and his honesty whether in seeking or defending it;” and he 
takes care to tell us that what to unsympathetic or hostile 
visitors might scem a paradox or conceit “ was, whether a truth 
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or an error, the deep sentiment and belief of a soul set upon 
realities and actuated by a severe conscientiousness.” His intel- 
lectual qualifications for his task are sufficiently attested by the 
list of his successes at Oxford and of his appointments to tutor- 
ships in Oxford and Durham, given in a postscript to the Intro- 
duction. His recorded conversations evince throughout how 
deeply his whole soul was mastered by the branch theory, and 
how pertinaciously he combated in its defence. He took his 
journey to Russia supported by the best introductions, and was 
thus enabled to make his way into the very heart of the Russian 
Church. He may, therefore, be safely trusted as to the truth of 
the evidence which he affords us. 

Now, the first question which suggests itself from an 
Anglican point of view,—and it is exclusively in this way that 
we are now considering this project of corporate reunion,—is : 
Does the actual condition of the Russian Church offer any hopes 
that the recognition of the Anglican body by this Church will 
prove of practical service? The Unionists and other Anglicans 
like-minded have been ever smarting under the Erastianism of 
the religious body to which they belong. But the Erastianism of 
the Russian Church is more pronounced; because it is not 
modified by free political institutions and by the influence of 
public opinion. In Mr. Palmer's interview with Lord Clanricarde, 
then Ambassador at the Russian Court, his Excellency 
remarked: “ You will be surprised to see a General of 
Hussars in his uniform, an aide-de-camp of the Emperor, pre- 
siding in the Synod, directing the Bishops, and governing the 
Church.” And Mr. Palmer continues: “ Later, when I was in 
Russia, I heard a story of the Grand Duke Michael, brother 
of the Emperor, while conversing with some officers of his suite, 
on the approach of the Count Pratasoff, saying ‘Here comes 
our Patriarch.’”* Now, Count Pratasoff was the, officer of 
Hussars to whom Lord Clanricarde referred, and was High Pro- 
curator of the most holy Governing Synod. Mr. Palmer stayed 
some time at the monastery of St. Sergius,—one of the three 
Lavras, or first-class monasteries, of Russia. One of the monks 
remarked to him: “Ah! what we want is a Patriarch. As it 
is now, Pratasoff is our Patriarch, though a soldier, as he repre- 
sents the Emperor.”* This is worse than the case of the much 
abused Lord Penzance. Mr. Palmer gives us in another place an 
account of the constitution of the Holy Synod, over which the 
General of Hussars at that time presided. 
> Pp. 14, ¥5. 3 P. 23%. 
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The Metropolitan of Novgorod and Petersburg, Seraphim, is now 
the presiding member or “ First Member” of the Synod, not by any 
right of his see but dy wkase of the Emperor. According to present 
custom the three Metropolitans of Novgorod and Petersburg, of Moscow, 
and of Kieff, and two Archbishops, viz., the Emperor’s Confessor and 
the High Almoner of the Army and Fleet, are permanent members of 
the Synod. Three more members are called to sit for two or three 
years perhaps at a time, from among the bishops. Besides these eight 
there are certain assessors without votes, dwt all this depends absolutely on 
the will of the Emperor (pp. 62, 63). 


Thus it would appear that the poor Russian Church stands 
in need itself of deliverance from the absolute tyranny of the 
civil power, and is in no condition to afford any help to the 
Anglican body in this respect, even if the majority of members 
of this latter cared for the deliverance. 

There is one point about which Anglicans, with very few 
exceptions, are laudably most sensitive. We refer to the indis- 
soluble sanctity of the marriage vow. What will they think of 
the following piece of ecclesiastical legislation? “If a man is 
banished to Siberia for life, his wife after three years may marry 
again.”* 

We may pass by the uneducated state of the great mass of 
the population, and the all but universal humble origin of the 
Russian priesthood; because, though both are a serious dis- 
advantage, they are adventitious to the Russian Church as such. 
But there is one most pregnant fact, which is not adventitious 
but naturally springs from this Church’s bondage under the 
State or civil power,—the laxity of opinion, apparently too 
common among the clergy as well as the laymen, touching the 
unity of the Church and of dogma. It would seem from 
Mr. Palmer's journal, that there is a very Broad Church party 
there, as there is in the English Establishment. For instance: 
Mr. Skreepitsin, who seems to have been a sort of colleague® of 
Court Pratasoff, the High Procurator of the Synod, addressed 
this observation to Mr. Palmer : 


















Our Church has, and we have, one good point; that is its fo/erance. 
We are not like Rome, which anathematizes all others; we have our 
own rite, but can be at peace with others, for they are all essentially one. 
The same Christ is worshipped by us all, and all things else are matters 
of comparative indifference (pp. 372, 373) 









* P. 22. ° See note, p. 229. 
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Again : a priest addresses Mr. Palmer thus: 


Tell me, what do you think? It seems to me that the great thing 
for all men is to fear God and do what is right according to their know- 
ledge ; if they do this, they may he saved, whatever be their external 
rite or opinion (pp. 537; 538). 


This observation may be explained in a perfectly legitimate 
sense ; but, as it came from the priest, it does not seem to have 
edified Mr. Palmer. The most startling specimen of this laxity 
of opinion is to be found in the conversation of the Princess 
Meshchersky with the author of this journal, recorded in the 
hundred and sixteenth, hundred and seventeenth, and hundred 
and eighteenth chapters. 


I believe [says the Princess] in the inner or essential Church, which 
is agreeable to the Bible, and as for particular outward Churches, none 
of them are perfect (pp. 498). 


And again : 


I think external unity impossible, and though, while believing an 
essential and invisible unity to subsist under divided parts, and looking 
for it there, I cannot stop short at the bounds of the Apostolic Hierarchy, 
divided into dioceses, which you insist upon, but feel obliged to take in 
more or less the sects also, not defending, however, their errors. 


After this, one would be inclined to think that the Broad 
Church party would have a better chance of getting a hearing 
among the educated classes in Russia than the Unionists. 

But there is a yet more important element in the actual 
status of the Russian Church, which has to be taken into account 
by those Anglicans who are yearning after corporate union. 
They must take things as they are. So practical and momentous 
a step as the union of two religious communions, if it is to be 
effected at all, must be based on present facts, not on distant 
probabilities. Now, by reason of what has been termed the com- 
prehensiveness of the English Establishment, (which Unionists 
would be the last to deprecate, since they see that it is their best 
security against expulsion), there actually exists within it a not 
inconsiderable section, to which the tenets no less than the 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church are superstitious, 
idolatrous, anti-Christian. Dr. Pusey evidently was influenced 
by this fact, when he pleaded with Rome for a compromise. 
Would the Unionists fare better with the Russian Church? Let 
us produce some further extracts from Mr. Palmer’s notes. 
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“ He ”—that is to say a priest of the name of Vassili—‘ spoke 
besides of the Russians holding seven sacraments, as against the 
Protestants.”° The Archpriest Koutnevich remarked of the 
doctrine of transubstantiation, “on the whole, we agree with 
Rome on this point.”*’ The Protopresbyter of the Assumption 
Sobor adds his testimony. “One may say that there are but 
two points of difference between the Churches, the Procession 
and the Papal Headship ; concerning the Procession, the Fathers 
disputed sharply in old times, but they did not for a long while 
break the unity of the Church, notwithstanding. Ah! charity is 
allin all.”$ Further: it is evident from the testimony of Mr. 
Palmer, that the veneration of pictures, images, relics, invocation 
of saints, pre-eminent devotion to our Lady, the belief in modern 
miracles, the habitual use of the sign of the cross, fastings, com- 
pulsory confession at least once a year, the existence of monks, 
&e., &c. are as prominent in the actual Russian, as in the 
Catholic system ; while, on the other hand, there is confessedly 
no more conspicuous characteristic of the Greek Church than its 
conservatism and immobility of mould. Throughout the whole 
of Mr. Palmer’s journal we have been unable to discover one 
hint of a possible concession from Russian authorities either 
ecclesiastical or civil. 

We now proceed to consider the attitude of the Russian 
authorities, ecclesiastical and civil, with whom Mr. Palmer was 
brought into contact. No one will venture to deny that they 
were eminently representative of the Russian communion ; since 
they included the most exalted personages in Church and State 
and both orders of the clergy. Well, how did these stand 
affected towards the idea of union with the Anglican body? Let 
us see. 

First of all, they animadverted in the strongest manner on 
the disunion existing among Anglicans. Thus, for instance, 
Count Pratasoff. 
account of his High Church belief—puts this pregnant question : 


after having received from Mr. Palmer an 





If such are really the doctrines of the Anglicans, how is it that you 
do not teach them to the people? Or how is it that the English here, 
if they have not a minister or pastor of their own, will go anywhere, 
especially to the church of the Calvinists, who do not believe even in 
the Divinity of our Lord [#e, the Calvinists in Russia]. Whereas we 
should think that about the same thing as to go and pray with the 
Mohammedans. . . . Do you mean to tell me that the drshops in 


7 Pp. 148. 





8 P, 438. 
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England hold and teach such doctrine as you have now been professing ? 
I will not ask if there are any among them who are heretics or heretically 
inclined. I know you must have such; we have such, even here (pp. 
118, 120). 


Again: The Protopope Pafsky says to Mr. Palmer : 


Koutnevich (High Almoner of the Army and the Fleet) is pleased with 
his conversations with you. He does not see any difference worth 
mentioning beween the doctrine of your Dissertation (Introduction to 
the Thirty-Nine Articles) and that of our own Church. But I should 
like to know how far the English agree with you, and you with the 
doctrines of your Church (pp. 272, 273.) 


M. Mouravieff, well known as the author of a work on the 
history of the Russian Church, and a kind of colleague of Count 
Pratasoff, observes : 


With you everything needs explanations and apologies. One of you sees 
a thing in one light, another in another, no two of youagree. There are 
your xxxix Articles, which any one may subscribe, and be a thorough- 
going Protestant. You, in your Dissertation, allow some things to us, and 
do not allow others ; you amalgamate and reconcile and eclecticize, that 
Protestants you may not be. But if you were to dare to preach or 
to avow openly your anonymous Dissertation, they would call you a 
Papist, or a Greek, or I know not what (p. 365). 


The Princess Dolgorouky remarks to Mr. Palmer : 
What strikes me is the vast diversity of opinions, and upon the most 


important points, which I find within the English Church and in English 
authors (p. 376). 


Against the Thirty-Nine Articles the common judgment of 
the Russian authorities appears to have been uncompromisingly 
severe. The Metropolitan cf Moscow exclaims: 

How happy is our Church which has preserved unaltered the 
Liturgies of St. Basil and St. John Chrysostom! How do you like 
them? Your own Church could not adopt one of them consistently 
with these Thirty-Nine Articles. . . . There are in them many erroneous 
propositions, such as could not be allowed with us (p. 395; see p. 334). 


Again : It is very interesting and important to know what 
the authorities of the Russian Church thought touching the 
branch-Church theory as fully explained to them by Mr. Palmer. 
It is plain that they did not take to it kindly. Mr. Palmer had 
explained to the Metropolitan of Moscow, that the Anglican 
Body had never excommunicated the Latin Churches of the 
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Continent, but only the Romanists in England, &c. The Arch- 


bishop replies : 


‘This is what I cannot in the least understand ; they are all the same 
with the Latins of the Continent; communion depends on unity of 
belief. If they are fit to be communicated with abroad, they ought to 
be one with you at home; if they are to be excommunicated at home 
they are to be excommunicated everywhere. 


Count Pratasoff said in the same conversation : 


On that principle you would be an Universalist, changing your 
religion with your dwelling-place, as often as you crossed the frontier 
from country to country (pp. 552, 353): 


Once more: Count Pratasoff 


Seemed to be staggered at the idea of one visible Catholic Church 
being made up of three communions, differing in doctrines and rites, 
and two of them at least condemning and anathematizing the others 


(p. 276). 


These prevalent notions concerning the branch theory, the 
symbolism, worship, and status of the Anglican communion, 
which were then rife, and we have no reason for supposing to 
be otherwise than rife now in the Russian Church, do not lend 
much probability to the idea of an intimate union between the 
two bodies on the lines which alone could be acceptable to 
English Unionists. 
submitted to the Russian authorities, it is profitable to realize 
from their own words in what light the project was regarded by 
them. It is evident from Mr. Palmer's journal that they 
regarded it under two aspects,—viz. the possibility of the 
union of individual 
possibility of corporate union; and that they judged the 
former to be far more feasible than the latter. As an insight 
has been given us into their idea of the manner in which 
each must necessarily be conducted ; it will be well to see what 
that idea was in relation to each hypothesis. 

As to the union of individuals, the Protopope Pafsky said 
to Mr. Palmer: 


We make no kind of distinction between the Ruskolniks [dissenters 
from the Russian Church] at home and members of a foreign Church. 
We require both the one and the other to be reconciled as proselytes, 
and conform to our doctrines and customs in all things (p. 273). 





Nevertheless, as the project was tentatively 


Anglicans with their Church and the 
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On another occasion, Mr. Palmer, as if for the purpose of 
leading up to a mitigation of this condition, said to the Proto- 
pope Sidonsky, 

Practically you must distinguish between essentials and non- 
essentials ; you have in course of time changed what is of primitive 
usage yourselves. 

The Protopope replied, 

I admit the distinction, but we at present have no notion of 
making it (/écdem.) 

It is thus plain that, according to the mind of the orthodox 
Russians, individual union with their Church is equivalent to 
unqualified submission. 

On the question of corporate union between the two com- 
munions their expressed opinion is still more unpromising. 
They express the conviction that for them to entertain the idea 
of recognizing the Anglican body, as a means of restoring unity 
to divided Christendom, would be to begin at the wrong end. 
M. Mouravieff observes: 

We do not say that the Latins are in all respects heretics, only in 
some points, as on the Procession, and in giving only half the Sacra- 
ment of Holy Communion to the laity. And, if we were to admit any 
others to be part of the true Church besides ourselves, it would certainly 
be rather the Roman Church than yours; for there is comparatively but 
a slight difference between us and them. 

Mr. Palmer replies: 

We by no means deny them either, any more than we deny you, in 
their legitimate dioceses. 

M. Mouravieff answers to this, 

But you manifestly fell away from them, and it is of no avail now 
to try to explain things away, and to change all our convictions .as to 
your past history (p. 367). 

So, on another occasion the same eminent functionary thus 
plainly opens his mind on the same question : 

The Pope had acquired a right of jurisdiction. The Latin Church 
had taken that Gothic form and constitution, and your separation was 
made by secular violence. If I had been an Englishman then, I should 
have adhered to the Pope (p. 380). 

The Princess Eudoxia Galitzen puts to Mr. Palmer the 
following startling question : 
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How can you pretend that your religion is the same as ours when 
you have not the same sacraments or altars in your churches? You 
came out of the Catholic Church at the Reformation (p. 389). 


Once more: M. Mouravieff becomes still more explicit : 


We know you only as heretics. You separated from the Latin 
Church three hundred years ago, as the Latins had before that fallen 
away from the Greeks. We think even the Latin Church heretical; but 
you are an apostasy from an apostasy; a progression from bad to 
worse. . . . You were part of the Pope’s patriarchate, and you rebelled 
against him (p. 229). 


With such views of the position of the Anglican body 
relatively to the Western Patriarchate and of the at least 
comparative innocency of the Latin, or Catholic Church, we 
are prepared for the following open and somewhat brusque 
declaration of M. Mouravieff : 

If we had any communication with your Church, it must be through 
the Pope, and the Church of Rome, nor can we recognize you other- 
wise. Reconcile yourself to your own patriarch first, and then come 
and talk to us, if you think you have anything to say to us (p. 230). 

Mr. Palmer had never pretended, but had always strenuously 
denied, that he was in any way commissioned to treat with the 
Russian authorities concerning a union of the two Communions, 
or that the motive of his visit to Russia was other than to make 
himself acquainted with the condition, belief, ritual, popular 
devotions, observances, &c., of the Russian Church. Yet there 
seems to have been a more or less prevalent suspicion that he 
was an unofficial agent of the unionist section, supposing such 
a section to have then existed. And this suspicion gave rise 
to a declaration of the vanity of zvd?vidual efforts, which is 
valuable as serving to complete the judgment of the Russian 
authorities touching corporate union. The Sergiefsky monks 
said to Mr. Palmer, 

You are only an individual; the thing necessary is to know what are 
the sentiments of your Church. ... What is the opinion of your 


bishops on these matters? (p. 216). 






In a like manner, the priest, Fortunatoff, with whom 
Mr. Palmer boarded for some time, says to his guest ; 











Discussions between individuals under authority are of little use, 
the Churches themselves should confer together and make mutual 
explanations (p. 328). 
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We have now before us the complete Russian answer to the 
question of corporate union between the two communions; and 
it is as follows: Individual efforts are fruitless. If such a work 
is ever to be accomplished, it must be the result of synodal 
action on the part of the two Churches. To this end your bishops 
must entertain the opinions which you have represented as yonr 
own. The Church of England must be collectively tractarian, 
and maintain the principles which you have laid down for the 
interpretation of the Thirty-Nine Articles. But these Articles 
you must give up. We can have nothing to say to them ; for 
they are full of error, and condemn important doctrines em- 
bodied in our ritual and our creed. But, even supposing that 
the “Church of England” should be prepared to make such 
sacrifices and should ever find itself in the necessary dispositions ; 
immediate union between our Church and yourselves will be as 
far off as ever. You must remember that our raison a’étre is the 
Divine constituion of the Church under the patriarchial form of 
government. It follows that we know nothing of you save as a 
small section under the Latin Patriarchate ; and we know that, 
through the agency of secular violence you apostatized some 
three hundred years ago from the lawful authority of your 
Patriarch. The first thing, therefore, that you must do, is to 
become reconciled with the Roman Pontiff. We can only 
consent to have diplomatic relations with you through him. 
If, after your reconciliation and submission you have anything 
to say to us, we shall be prepared to listen. 

The above is the substance of what the Russian authorities 
said to Mr. Palmer, only they expressed it in far stronger terms. 
Now if, in spite of the invariable kindness evinced towards 
Mr. Palmer and the interest they manifestly took in his journey 
of inquiry, these authorities felt bound to convey a message to 
the Anglicans that desired intercommunion with them, which 
was rather characterized by its plainness than by its courtesy ; 
and if those political considerations which they ingenuously 
revealed to Mr. Palmer exist now as then,—of which there can 
be little or no doubt ; if Oriental conservatism and stationariness 
should now as then forbid any the slightest variations in belief 
and ritual; surely the most ardent Unionists will be ready to 
own that they must look clsewhere than to Russian Capholics® 





It is curious that the Russians are generally in the habit of calling those who are 
in communion with the See of Rome Cu¢/olics ; while they have invented for them- 


selves the meaningless name of Capholics (See pp. 122, 235, 273, 274, 310, 479, etc.). 
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for efficient help in realizing their Christian desires. There is 
one part of the advice given by the Russians, which we should 
unfeignedly rejoice if the Unionists could see their way to 
accept. If they should ever realize the necessity of submitting 
to “their Patriarch,” the Vicar of Christ; they would indeed 
have a word to say to the Russian Church, though not precisely 
in the way supposed. For if that increasing section of the 
Anglican body,—distinguished by its hold on so many of our 
nobles and gentry as well as on the young of both sexes, so 
zealous and laborious, so self-denying in most cases, so attached 
to the worship of God as they understand it, so careful of God's 
poor, so near the Church in their instincts and aspirations as we 
cannot help believing them to be,—should lead the way towards 
the restoration of our beloved country to Catholic unity; the 
aspirations of the Unionists, thus hallowed and transformed by a 
new life and adding fresh strength to the prayers and aims of 
the visible Head of the Church, would of a truth convey-a silent 
message to the separated Church in Russia, which it would 
(especially in its actual condition) do ill to ignore. It would be 
a bright jewel in the crown of England if, as De Maistre half 
predicted, though not in the way perhaps which he supposed, the 
Anglican Communion should become an instrument in the 
hands of our good God for restoring by its example unity to 
Christendom. Stranger things have happened; let us be 
content to wait and pray. 

The serious thoughts suggested by Mr. Palmer's notes have 
left but little room for a notice of the work itself. The fact, 
however, that Cardinal Newman has edited it and has written a 
characteristically affectionate introduction, will of itself (if we 
mistake not) prove a sufficient commendation in the eyes of the 
English public. We cannot, however, help adding a word. While 
from the nature of the notes it is plain that the main burden of 
them is ecclesiastical ; it must not be supposed that they have no 
interest for the general reader. Any one who wishes to inform 
himself of the social habits of Russia will find in this little 
volume abundant and trustworthy information. There is to be 
found in it likewise much that is valuable and useful touching 
the history, political condition and changes, topography, insti- 
tutions, of this large Empire. There is a charm of simple 
truthfulness in its pages, which makes it difficult to lay it aside 


when once opened. 


THOMAS HARPER, 

















Reviews. 

I.—NATURE AND THOUGHT.! 
PROFESSOR MIVART has the singular advantage of being one of 
the most distinguished men of science in England, and at the 
same time of having supplemented his scientific knowledge by a 
study of Catholic philosophy. His acquaintance with this latter 
not only gives him the means of drawing the line sharp and 
clear between the a prior: laws of thought and the a fosteriori 
laws of the material world, but also guards him against the too 
frequent impatience of scientific men, which induces them to 
put forward what is but a brilliant hypothesis as an established 
fact, and to set aside what is fundamentally true because at 
first sight their new hypothesis seems to contradict its teaching. 
This gives to Professor Mivart a superiority even in the depart- 
ment of science to those whose unfettered liberty of thought 
is but a liberty to err, while in the domain of philosophy it 
enables him to speak with an authority wholly absent in the 
vague guesses, and false inferences, and_ self-contradictory 
principle of those who have no guide for their steps in philo- 
sophic speculation. 

The fact of this double advantage comes out with very 
telling force in the volume before us, in which the conclusions 
from a priori prit iples and the inferences from observed facts 
meet together, not \‘ antagonism, as is necessarily the case in 
every false system, ut in the pleasant harmony of mutual 
support and confirmation of each other. Professor Mivart may 
thus be said to combine the old and the new learning. He 
is familiar not only with the latest discoveries of science, but 
also with the latest theories and the latest vagaries of modern 
“thought.” He is no scholastic metaphysician, unintelligible to 
the readers of Mill and Bain, but he has carefully studied, and 
is perfectly familiar with the philosophizing—for we cannot call 


1 Nature and Thought. An Introduction to a Natural Philosophy. By St. George 
Mivart. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 
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it philosophy—of the present day. He knows where the central 
weakness of each modern system lies, and points it out with 
admirable clearness, and explaining where its error arises, and 
whither it leads. His book might be termed a defence of the 
first principles of true philosophy against modern attack. 

His first two chapters discuss the basis of our belief in the fact 
of the inner and outer world respectively. In the next chapter 
he sums up admirably the distinctive faculties which man 
possesses and the brutes do not (pp. 129, 130),.and his account 
of the source of our notions of causation is so well expressed 
that we must perforce quote a short extract from it. 

MVM. “Cause” is one of those intellectual ideas (like “unity,” 
‘*number,” ‘ existence,” ‘‘ possibility,’ &c.) which the intellect spon- 
taneously gains through the incidence of sense impressions, and which 
is conveyed to it by, though it is never contained in, them ; it travels as 
an outside passenger. But though your senses can take no cognizance 
of this inflow of influence, wherein causation exists, there is, neverthe- 
less, one phenomenon of consciousness wherein this inflow and action 
are actually perceptible to us. 

Ff. Indeed! I should much like to know what it is. I have never 
even heard of the existence of such a direct perception of causation. 

M. The perception I refer to is our perception of the inflow of the 

influence of motives upon our will. When I resolve from a certain 
motive to perform any act, I am conscious not merely of the existence 
of a certain antecedent state of things, which is named a motive, and 
of a certain consequent, which is my act of resolve, but I am conscious 
of the antecedent as a motive—that is, as something moving me. I 
know and feel that it is active, and is exerting an influence upon me ; 
that it emits, as it were, a force which is stirring my will. 
From causation he passes to conscience, which according to a 
modern school is but “an accumulation of traditional feelings of 
utility,” just as morality is, as it were, the congealed experience 
of the human race. In opposition to this view he asserts very 
rightly the fundamental distinction between virtue and _ utility. 
We are inclined to think that he goes a little too far in allowing 
any real opposition to exist between virtue and a far-sighted 
utility, and that even when preaching self-denial a secret instinct 
whispers that if the present pleasure is sacrificed, it is for a far 
greater pleasure in the future. 

Professor Mivart’s criticism of the evolution theory and of 
agnosticism are admirable. Very weighty is the dictum of a man 
so thoroughly versed in anthropology that “the Darwinian theory 
not only does not repose upon reason, but it is the absolute 
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negation of reason” (p. 168), while of the agnostic he pertinently 
remarks that “every agnostic who speaks of truth and falsehood 
commits intellectual suicide ” (p. 171). 

The last chapter, which is a very important one, treats of 
the argument for an Intelligent Immaterial First Cause as the 
Author of the Universe. The remarks, favourable or unfavour- 
able, which are passed on Mr. Herbert Spencer are especially 
happy, as, for instance, on the theory of natural selection as the 
source of morality (p. 208). Morality naturally leads to the 
freedom of the will, and here the determinist objections are well 
refuted, though limits of space prevent very full discussion 
of this most difficult question. The concluding portion of the 
book consists of an examination of the difficulty raised against 
the Divine Goodness and the doctrine of Creation by reason of 
the existence of evil, and of a general summary of the con- 
clusions arrived at as the result of the dialogue. 

The interest of the book is well sustained throughout, and 
when we consider the difficulty of the subjects treated, and the 
conciseness of their treatment, the task could not have been 
accomplished without great literary power. The objections, too, 
are well put and well answered. 

At the same time we must confess that the form of a 
dialogue does not seem to us well suited to subjects such as 
these. The objections*put into the mouth of the non-orthodox 
interlocutor may not represent the current which the reader’s 
thoughts would naturally take if he dissented from the argu- 
ments used, and so they are prone to lose their interest for him, 
or he excogitates others which are left untouched, or else they 
suggest to him difficulties that he would not have thought of 
himself. Besides this, there is introduced just enough of incident 
to break the philosophic character of the dialogue, without any 
dramatic reality being given to the persons, and the fact of one 
of the friends being in love, and his guardian objecting to the 
marriage, is not sufficiently @ propos to the subject. It breaks 
the line of thought, it does not relieve it. 

In one or two points of detail we are inclined to differ from 
Professor Mivart. Thus when he says that “the dog zs a soul” 
(p. 189), rather than that “the dog das a soul,” we think he 
makes too much of the vital principle of animals. The soul of 
animals is, according to a very probable opinion, evolved 
from the potentialities of matter. Even if it be a substantial, 
though incomplete entity, yet it is so entirely dependent on the 
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body that we should hesitate before we gave to it the primary 
position in the animal nature. 

Again, in speaking of the difficulties which beset the exist- 
ence of evil, we find the following paragraph— 

All theologians assert that God can do nothing absurd or self- 

contradictory, and the range of objective contradiction may be much 
more extensive than is commonly supposed. There may be inherent 
absurdity and contradiction in the notions that the plenitude of human 
virtue could have been called forth without the help of suffering, and 
that for the existence of sensuous pleasure, some sensuous pain was not 
an objectively necessary condition (p. 243.) 
This possible contradiction seems to us a rather gratuitous 
hypothesis, and we must confess we do not believe it is true. 
If it were, Adam and Eve would have been incapable of the 
“plenitude of human virtue” if they had remained in Paradise. 
Putting aside the theological doctrine of original sin and its 
consequences (which Professor Mivart very properly avoids), as 
an explanation of human suffering, we should rather say that 
God had offered a magnificent prize as the guerdon of a com- 
paratively minute sacrifice, and that the aspect of life as a 
momentary preparation for an eternal reward is the true expla- 
nation of the difficulty. God offers man terms not only just, 
but generous, and simply magnificent in their generosity, and we 
have no sort of right to say that they ought to be more generous 
still, or that the reward ought to be given without any payment 
on our part. God wants no excuse of possible impossibility to 
account for his not having given us Heaven gratis. Such a 
theory is a concession to optimism. 

But there are spots in the sun, and such minor points, in 
which we differ from him, do not detract from the essential value 
of Professor Mivart’s book. He has done good service by his 
clear exposition of the teaching of Catholic philosophy on 
many points where educated men are floundering about in a 
most unfortunate ignorance. His book ought to be read by 
every one who desires to obtain a knowledge of the position 
which intelligent orthodoxy occupies in the face of modern 
science, and the perfect harmony which exists between them. 
Would that we had many distinguished scientists like Professor 
Mivart to meet the effrontery of those who, scientists though 
they be, are at the same time sciolists in philosophy, and like all 
sciolists, know just enough to go hopelessly astray. 
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2.—CONFERENCES ON THE BLESSED TRINITY. 

In a small volume, entitled Conferences on the Blessed Trinity, 
Dr. O’Connell covers a vast extent of ground. The book consists 
of eight Conferences into which the author contrives to intro- 
duce the proofs of God’s existence, a description of the Divine 
Perfections, the arguments in favour of the Divinity of the Son, 
and of the Procession of the Holy Ghost, and then ends his 
task with the doctrines of Creation and the Real Presence. 
Those who have been accustomed to the slow and measured 
tread of the scholastic theologian will wonder at the speed 
which enables Dr. O’Connell to travel through subjects so vast in 
so short a space. 

But we have every desire to praise these Conferences. There 
is much excellent matter in them, clearly and simply expressed, 
still we should like to see the arguments more fully developed. 
It is not easy for the ordinary reader to grasp a subject so dif- 
cult if condensed into so short a space. 

Dr. O’Connell states boldly in the first Conference the great 
truth defined by the Council of the Vatican that the existence 
of God can be known with certainty from created things. The 
Council speaks with the prudence that is from above. It is not 
defined that every man does actually know God (for many 
unfortunately are ignorant of Him), but that a knowledge of 
God, freed from all shadow of doubt and therefore certain, can 
be obtained from the things that are made. The Council, by 
the very words its employs, leans on the argument from causa- 

tion. It quotes St. Paul’s famous verse,’ “The invisible things 
are clearly seen, being understood by the things that are made.” 
St. Paul speaks of this knowledge of God as clear (davepor). 
It must then come from the light of reason and not from revela- 
tion. For the truths of revelation are the object of faith, 
and faith is not said to be clear, at least as far as regards 
the person who reveals, although it may be as far as the truth 
that is revealed. The antithesis in the original declares 
St. Paul’s meaning in the boldest possible language ra dopata 
kaSopatat. Dr. O’Connell also brings forward the evidence of 
God’s existence from revelation, from the creed of every 
country, and from the universal consent of mankind embodied 





in the maxim securus judicat orbis terrarum. 
He next gives a summary of the Catholic doctrine respect- 


1 Rom. i. 20. 
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ing the Divinity of the Son. Christ our Lord is, in the language 
of the Athanasian Symbol, perfect God and perfect man. He 
is perfect God, because necessarily and eternally begotten of 
the Father, perfect man because born in time of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. He was not born in nature’s course, no human 
being was His father. He was conceived through the super- 
natural operation of the Holy Ghost. And since Mary was His 
Mother, her virginal flesh formed the flesh of the Son of God. 
Christ was, therefore, a man with a human soul, intellect, and 
will ; like us in all things save sin, with human affections and 
a human heart, who felt the joys of hope and the anguish of 
fear. 

Besides the Father and the Son there is also the Holy 
Ghost. The Third Person of the Blessed Trinity is the mutual 
love of the Father and the Son, proceeding from both as from 
one principle. As the Son proceeds by the intellect, so does the 
Holy Ghost proceed by the will. He is God with all Divine 
Perfections like the Father and the Son. The Holy Ghost has 
the same nature as the Father and the Son. The Divine nature 
is communicated in its fulness without multiplying itself, because 
infinity cannot be multiplied (p. 154). 

Thus does Dr. O'Connell explain concisely but clearly the 
distinction of the Three Divine Persons who are at the same 
time really distinct in their personality and distinctly identical 
in their essence. He explains to his readers the important truth 
that a mystery is not a contradiction. It is a confusion between 
them which has proved one of the chief sources of infidelity 
in the present day. 

Our only regret is that the necessity of handling subjects 
so many and sotremendous in a short space should have pre- 
cluded him of necessity from entering more at length into these 
and many similar points. 


3.—HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR DYNASTY.! 

The great object of this work, as the author himself informs 
us, is to remove the false impressions which have been made for 
many years upon the English reader by sectarian and party 
writers, and to place before the world an honest record of the 


1 Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty ‘and the Reformation Period, By S. 
Hubert Burke. Vl. iii. 
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deeds of the public men of the reigns of Henry the Eighth, 
Edward the Sixth, Queen Mary, and Elizabeth. Such a design, 
if executed with learning and honesty, must of necessity make 
us acquainted with some startling revelations, and accordingly 
we find that Mr. Burke deals§gome heavy blows upon certain 
personages whom the great Protestant tradition of England has 
for long been pleased to honour. We have an examination of 
the chief events in which Archbishop Cranmer appears on the 
pages of history ; the “Clerics of the New Learning” pass in 
review before us; the Marian bishops have tardy justice done to 
them for the patient courage with which they endured the perse- 
cution to which they were subjected by reason of their steady 
adherence to the faith which they had pledged themselves to 
preserve inviolate; while, in telling contrast, the venality, the 
cowardice, and the avarice of the intruders into the sees thus 
made vacant, are depicted in their true colours. 

Mr. Burke does not profess to deal with his subject according 
to any scientific plan, nor does he throw his materials into a 
connected narrative. He aims rather at grouping together 
under certain heads the curious information which he has 
collected from many out-of-the-way authorities ; in consequence 
of which system, or neglect of system, his volumes read as a 
kind of historical commonplace book, and may possess a certain 
amount of attraction from this very circumstance. ut they will 
spare a large amount of labour to future enquirers into the 
history of the Tudor period, and no one who is occupied in 
enquiring into the true character of the English Reformation 
can fail to consult with advantage the stores which Mr. Burke 
here places at his disposal. 

Mr. Burke gives us some anecdotes which have the merit 
of novelty. Here is one, which is worth notice. “It is tradi- 
tionally believed that Sir Henry Lee, K.G. had the King 
(Henry the Eighth) for his father, though of course he was the 
reputed son of old Sir Anthony Lee, of Quorrender, who had 
married the young and beautiful Margaret Wyatt. Anyhow, 
since that time all the Lee baronets, and all the Lees, Earls of 
Lichfield, save the last, were named ‘ Harry,’ a custom which 
came down in the family into the present generation” (p. 208). 

Another illustration of the times which will probably be new 
to most of our readers, is especially appropriate at the present 
season. Mr. Burke tells us that “ Throughout Cranmer’s career 
he rigidly enforced the rules concerning abstinence from meat on 
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the days commanded by the Church. Bishop Bonner, once the 
personal friend of Cranmer, gave an annual fish entertainment 
to King Henry and the Archbishop of Canterbury. The ban- 
quet cost about £6 10. On one occasion, it being a very cold 
winter day, the host had a plentiful supply of hot drink for the 
King and the other guests. The ‘hot drink was composed of 
milk, eggs, and Irish whiskey.’ Thomdate, who was one of the 
party, states that the jovial monarch was much pleased with the 
liquor and the savoury ‘belly cheer,’ provided by his ‘friend 
Ned,’ the King’s pet name for Bonner” (p. 19). It is gratifying 
to know that egg flip can boast of such a respectable antiquity. 

The fourth and concluding volume of this work will be issued 
during the course of next month. We reserve until its appear- 
ance some observations which we have to make upon the sources 
whence Mr. Burke has derived his varied and interesting infor- 
mation. 


4.—CEREMONIAL.! 


This is, in our opinion, the best book on ceremonies in the 
English language. Hitherto we have been dependent on trans- 
lations of Baldeschi, who certainly was very good in his way, but 
Baldeschi has long been superseded by the best and most 
learned Master of Ceremonies of modern times, Mgr. Martinucci. 
Baldeschi, who was Master of Ceremonies to the Chapter of 
St. Peter’s, wrote for Rome, and therefore his book contains no 
directions for a Bishop in his own diocese. Martinucci, the late 
Prefect of the Pope’s Masters of Ceremonies, has written his 
book for the use of all the world, and it is recommended for 
general use by Pope Pius the Ninth, in an Apostolic Letter pre- 
fixed to the work. We are very glad to see that the author of 
this American Ceremonial follows implicitly the guidance of 
Mgr. Martinucci. He has done better than simply translate that 
writer's voluminous work. He has written such a book as he 
saw was needed for the Churches of the United States, and in 
all cases of divergency of opinion, he has, as he expressly says, 
deferred to the authority of Mgr. Martinucci. 

In this book there is but one little chapter, as far as we can 
see, that interferes with its adoption in England or Ireland. In 
the directions given for Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, the 

1 Ceremonial for the use of the Catholic Churches of the United States of America. 
Fifth revised edition. Baltimore: Piet and Co. 
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American author has not followed the Ritus servandus, which in 
these countries is made obligatory by the authority of the Pro- 
vincial Councils of Westminster and Thurles. Thus for America 
all the genuflections to be made by the priest who exposes and 
takes down the Blessed Sacrament are with one knee only, while 
according to our Rztus, there are several that are to be made on 
both knees. Again, the celebrant in America is not told to put 
on an amice over his surplice, when he does not wear the alb 
and girdle, but the Rztwzs makes the use of the amice at that 
time obligatory for us. We should certainly not have thought it 
right for the celebrant at Benediction to wear the amice in this 
manner, unless our Az¢vs prescribed it; but surely the authority 
of the Rztus is conclusive on the point. We were therefore a 
little surprised at an answer given not long ago in the /rish 
Ecclesiastical Record which settled the question in the negative, 
without reference to our local authoritative regulation. 

One omission strikes us in this book. It gives, in addition to 
all that can be needed for Mass and Vespers, even Confirma- 
tion, Visitation, and Synods, but we see no mention of Com- 
pline. Surely this beautiful little Office is not quite unknown 
in the United States, and certainly some directions for it are 
needed ; as for instance that the priest, preceded by the acolytes, 
enters first, followed by the choir in inverse order, and again 
that the Coufitcor is sung in monotone and not according to the 
notes by which the deacon sings it at High Mass. 

The American author in his Preface gives some useful 
answers lately received, though informally, from Propaganda, 
and as some of our readers may be glad to see them, we 
transcribe them here. 


I, The Missal may be left on the altar beforehand at a Low Mass, 
where such is the custom; though the rubrics require that the 
server should carry it to the altar when accompanying the célebrant. 

II. When the sacristy is behind the altar of the church, the cele- 
brant enters the sanctuary by the Epistle and leaves by the Gospel 
side. 

III. The salutations prescribed in the Caeremoniale, and elsewhere, 
need not be made to mere sanctuary boys. 

IV. When the Blessed Sacrament is not kept at the altar where 
Mass is celebrated, the server on arriving, or when passing before the 
middle of the altar, should not genuflect, but bow profoundly. 


The Propaganda at the same time said that though the 
Missal prescribes that in a J/7ssa cantata a lector in surplice 
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should sing the Epistle, where that Rubric cannot be observed, 
the celebrant may ead it. This provision is in accordance with 
recent decrees of the Congregation of Rites which forbid the 
priest to szng it. 

We are glad to see that neither in the print which shows how 
the altar is to be incensed, nor in the text, is any favour shown 
to the curls with the thurible which some priests make over the 
altar. They have, we believe, no authority, and their origin is a 
misunderstanding of the arrows drawn on the print of the altar 
in Baldeschi, which were only intended to indicate the direction 
of the movement of the priest while he incenses the altar. 

We see with interest that the server at a Low Mass is 
instructed in America to kneel during the Credo, England is 
probably the only country in the world where by very ancient 
custom all stand. The General Rubric of the Missal directs all 
who are hearing Mass to kneel, excepting at the Gospel. We 
speak under correction on so delicate a point as the value of a 
custom, but it would appear that our local habit of standing at 
the Credo has the qualities necessary to make such a custom 
lawful. 

We observe that the deacon and sub-deacon are directed to 
bow only and not to genuflect before going up to recite the 
Gloria and Credo with the celebrant. This was Baldeschi’s 
direction also, but another usage has been introduced in this 
country by a footnote in which the translator of Baldeschi sug- 
gested that a genuflection should then be made if the Blessed 
Sacrament was in the Tabernacle at the Altar. The American 
author makes no such suggestion, as far as we can see. 

And now, leaving the ceremonies, we pass to a verbal 
criticism or two. We notice that the word “censer” is employed 
almost always for what we call the “thurible,” and “censer- 
bearer” for our “thurifer.” The word 
substantive, avowedly on the authority of Worcester’s Dictionary, 
who quotes Spenser for its use as “a utensil to sprinkle with.” 
This is better than the frightful word given in the same 
Dictionary, A sfergeoire, a corruption of the French asfersoir and 
asperges, which latter word is suggestive of, but unconnected 
with, asparagus of Persian origin. A “sprinkle” might be use- 
fully introduced here, as we have no term but a “holy water 
brush ;” but “thurible” and “thurifer” work very well. Our 
own old-fashioned term “holy water vat” for the vessel that 

holds holy water is preferable to the “vase,” as the American 


“sprinkle” is used as a 
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writer calls it. The word “vat” comes from the Anglo-Saxon, 
meaning literally, according to Skeat, “that which contains.” 
There seems to us no advantage in calling a Bishop's mozetta “a 
cape,” or a cafpa magna, “a pontifical mantle.” 

With some regret we see that the American Ceremonial 
authorizes the wretched spelling of “ Maunday” for “ Maundy” 
Thursday. Skeat gives it, evidently rightly, as Middle English 
maundce, the equivalent of the Old French mandé, “that which is 
commanded,” from the Latin sandatum. The washing of the 
feet on Maundy Thursday is called the mandatum from the 
words of the Gospel sung at that ceremony. 

Speaking of these ecclesiastical words we may add that 
Skeat emphatically rejects the statement that MW/ztsunday is 
Whitsun or Whitson Day. He says it is “ literally MWhetc 
Sunday, as is perfectly certain from the Anglo-Saxon Hwita 
sunnan-deg.” He adds “Whitsun-week short for Whitsundays 
week, Whitsun-tide short for IVhitsunday-tide.” If this be so, 
and the authority of Skeat is of the highest, then the modern 
abbreviated form JVAit-week, though an innovation, is not the 
barbarism it has been thought to be. 





5.—FASTI APOSTOLICI.! 


Many of us have often wished to have, in a convenient form, 
a reliable summary of the chief events in the after lives of the 
Apostles, subsequent to our Lord’s Ascension. It is natural 
that we should have to wait for a work involving no small 
amount of patient toil. In addition to a knowledge of the 
various traditions scattered up and down the writings of the 
early Fathers and Apologists, there is the labour of examining 
and comparing the works of men like Baronius and Cornelius 
a Lapide, to say nothing of the facts and fancies contained in 
the learned works published in our own day. It is no easy 
task to weigh with accuracy the value of traditions thus pre- 
served to us, and the sifting of the simplest facts often necessi- 
tates an amount of labour out of all apparent proportion to 
the results obtained. 

This laborious work Father Anderdon has undertaken and 
executed with scholarly taste and precision. Although pro- 

1 Fasti Apostolici : a Chronology of the years between the Ascension of our Lord 


and the martyrdom of SS. Peter and Paul. By the Rev. W. H. Anderdon, S.J. 
London : Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co., 1882. 
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fessedly only an outline, the /as¢z Ajfostolict present us with a 
terse continuous narrative, embodying the principal events of 
the thirty-six years immediately following the Ascension, which 
can be set down with any historical certainty. The value of 
this compilation is by no means adequately represented by the 
value of the text alone. The notes appended to each page are 
especially valuable. They supply vouchers for each statement 
in the text, and they afford an amount of what may be termed 
collateral information, not easily accessible to the general reader, 
drawn from all sources and made to converge upon points either 
contained in the text or suggested by it. Notices, historical 
and traditional, of persons mentioned, antiquarian explanations, 
elucidations of words in the original text of the New Testament, 
apposite citations from writers Pagan and Christian, the geo- 
graphical situation and noticeable features of towns and cities, 
accounts of some less well-authenticated traditions, all find their 
appropriate places in these very useful notes. And their value 
and utility is very much increased by references being given for 
every citation. 

These Fasti Afostolici will be a most useful addition to small 
libraries. They should be especially welcome in this country, 
as they contain authentic information, not easily found elsewhere, 
on many matters which are frequently the subject of discussion 
between ourselves and our Protestant fellow-countrymen. It 
is to be hoped that this chronology will be as widely known and 
appreciated as it deserves to be. 


6.—TRUE WAYSIDE TALES.! 

Men tell us that truth is stranger than fiction; but after 
reading these beautiful little stories we would beg leave to 
remodel the familiar proverb, and to say that truth is more 
interesting than fiction. It is only natural that it should be so. 
We care more for the living men and women around us than 
for the heroes of romance. Yet somehow it is hard to persuade 
mankind that a true story will always, if equally well told, beat the 
invention of the ablest of fiction-makers. Even those who keep 
most closely to nature cannot exclude the half-stagey aspect 
of their characters. . There is not the reality about their pictures 
that we recognize in the photographs of real life, and the 


1 True Wayside Tales. By Lady Herbert. Washbourne. 
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sensitive readers whose tears fall over the miseries and suffer- 
ings of the hero of fiction are half ashamed of throwing away 
their sympathy on what they know is a man of straw dressed up 
to please them in the flesh and bones and garments of actual life. 

For this reason stories like those in the present volume 
have a charm unknown to those numerous stories for the young, 
moral tales, pious fictions which prolific authors and authoresses 
write to instruct, amuse, edify, and improve Catholic boys and 
girls. These are real, true stories, of men and women who 
actually lived, and of events which actually happened. But 
they are much more than this: they are stories full of touching 
incidents, which will wake a string of sympathy and emotion 
in every Catholic heart. They tell simply and without attempt 
at effect some of those wonderful facts of the providence of God 
and His dealings with the children of men which surpass in 
picturesque beauty anything that man can invent, and are far 
more really improving than any of those improving stories 
made up with the best intentions, but often full of sickly 
sentimentality or pious unreality and prone to do more harm 
than good by the feeble and enervated sort of religion they 
promulgate. 

But Lady Herbert’s stories have all the freshness and 
invigorating force of truth, and of no ordinary truth, since 
they deal with those supernatural truths which are folly to the 
world, but to the Catholic are the wisdom of God and the power 
of God. Of the manner in which they are told we need say 
nothing. Lady Herbert’s name is sufficient guarantee for the 
graceful elegance of their style and of the unaffected simplicity 
which is one of their chief attractions. As a New Year’s present 
for children, no better book could be found. In school libraries 
and lending libraries it will be found equally suited to children 
in years and to those children of an older growth, men and women 
though they are in age, who yet turn with pleasure from worldly 
cares and mundane interests to the unadorned narrative of the 
wonderful workings of the supernatural providence of God. 

We will not attempt to give any account of the various 
stories. Our readers had better find them out for them- 
selves. It is enough to say that they are stories from every 
part of the world. The two first were related to Lady Herbert 
by Jesuit missionaries: the rest carry us from London to South 
Wales, and from South Wales to Ireland, and from Ireland to 
America, and from America to Madagascar. Each story has 
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its own useful lesson. We think no one can read this little 
book without deriving benefit from its perusal and being grateful 
to the accomplished narrator for her pious work. 


= r -1 
7.—IN A DAY. 


It would be unreasonable to demand that all dramas should 
be tested by representation, for very many are written only to 
be read ; yet the reading of a drama must be always a hard task 
for the critic who is desirous to do it justice. An epic poem 
cannot be said to need recitation; if the descriptions are bold 
and the language exalted, the effect of the narrative is only 
deepened by the skilful and intelligent rendering of one who 
tells the tale to those who listen. But a drama draws its very 
life from hearts that beat and lips that move, from voice and 
gesture, from the flashing of the eye, from the cloud that is seen 
to be gathering on the brow. It must reveal the living soul or 
it fails to achieve its purpose. 

Thus it happens, that the reader often overlooks what would 
be most effective in representation, that he misses the slyness of 
retort or the suddenness of passion. On the other hand, Mrs. 
Webster's lines are for the most part precious in themselves, and 
too rich in meaning to be heard once and then forgotten. Such 
are the words of Olymnios, Myron’s slave. 

What is a slave, Euphranor? 
I, since my manhood, never was but free ; 
More free than Myron ; maybe more than thou. 
I am the master of my will; I rule; 
He but obeys himself and all desires. 
Each who incarnates his desires controls him ; 
Kase, splendour, graciousness, the eye’s delights, 
Now love—and that’s Klydone, called his slave, 
Who schools him with a look, and he kneels to her. 
I tell thee none can make me slave or free, 
None save myself. 

The lovers of the story are both children of nature, uncontrolled 
as undefiled ; but in the drawing of the characters the woman is 
undoubtedly something nobler than the man. Klydone, with all 
her ardour of belief and lightness of heart, can still show a 
certain shrewdness in refusing to make a conspirator of Myron, 
lest other longings should divide his love; and the bitterness of 
her avowal that she has shrunk from torture and said the word 
that is to bring him sentence of death, is precisely what is best 
and most truthful in the poem. But Myron with his heart a 
very toy and his love of life, is throughout as helpless as he is 
1 Ina Day. A Drama. By Augusta Webster. 
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honest. Olymnios is the one man of strength, and his contempt 
for the youthful pair is not unpleasing to the reader. 

The old dramatists not having succeeded in forming up our 
taste to a stage littered with corpses, writers of to-day are forced 
to veil whatever is repulsive. If nauseous drugs have to be 
taken, let them be buried in capsules ; if skeletons are to appear 
in public, have a care that they be well dressed. The three 
chief characters of Mrs. Webster’s dramas have to die, and to 
die gracefully. Grief conquers Olymnios; his iron-pent heart 
breaks with the swell of sorrow, and he is heard to fall. Klydone 
wedded already by death is carried in to Myron, who prepares 
himself to breathe his last beside her within the flower-decked 
alcove of a banquet hall, while moonlight streams in from a 
casement and a slave-boy sings from behind a screen of the tears 
that are made by “joy that’s half too keen and true.” 

The moral of the piece seems to be pointed at in the title. 
It is a melancholy fact that the brightest hopes are often doomed 
to disappointment, that the plans and promises of early morn 
may be marred and blighted before set of sun, and that human 
life is much as this opening and closing of a day. But let us 
not lose all heart ; there is more than this. A day is short and 
fleeting: adversity belongs to an imperfect state which passes 
while it comes. Myron has blissful anticipations of his wakening 
at dawn. He is to be loved by Klydone there, whither they go. 
He has heard from Olymnios of the better after-hope. 

For perfectness must be, since we conceive it, 

And, not being here, ’tis in some second life. 
To Olymnios, with his stern morality and “high pitched creed,” 
the after-happiness might well represent itself as a reward rather 
than a necessity. There is a want of distinctness in the doctrine 
that nature balked in its effort now is sure to realize its every 
longing in some second life, and that some heaven must inevit- 
ably open wide its gates to any two self-willed young people 
who lucklessly get poisoned just when they ought to be getting 
wed. The pathos of tragedy is apt to fail, where aspiration 
springs from no firmer ground. 


8.—UNCLE PAT’S CABIN." 
Much has been done in our day towards remedying class 
grievances and social wrong. With regard to Ireland in par- 


1 Uncle Pat's Cabin ; or, Life among the Agricultural Labourers of Ireland. By 
W.C. Upton. Dublin: Gill and Son. 
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ticular, it is at least some consolation to Englishmen that 
genuine efforts are being made to repair centuries of injustice. 
Yet we must not be surprised if the good results are slow to 
appear. Harm that has been done cannot be quickly undone. 
Any one who wishes to see how deep and far reaching the 
mischief has been cannot do better than read Uncle Pat's Cabin. 
As a literary effort these pages do not take a very high rank ; 
there is no powerful description, little attempt at drawing 
character; the style is not remarkable. There is a large pro- 
portion of unamiable characters in the book, and the few 
attractive personages of the story fare so ill, that the general 
outcome is a very sad one. The political effusions will not 
meet with much favour in England; but the reader is warned 
of what is coming by the dedication to Michael Davitt: “ Noble 
felon, with the fire of past events yet burning, and my pen 
dipped into the bosom of that spirit of which you are the 
embodiment,” &c. 

The object of the work is to bring into notice the wretched 
state of the Irish agricultural labourer. The author knows that 
it is only by pushing facts of this nature before the eyes of the 
public that there will be any chance of remedies being applied, 
and he wishes by this story to do what he can towards this 
end. So far all will sympathize with him. The more the 
hopeless state of poverty of this large class is forced into notice 
the more chance there will be of a cure, and it is well that 
people should know how much remains to be done before 
Ireland can reasonably be contented. In some respects one 
cannot but hope that this picture is overdrawn. For the villains 
of the book, whose action is necessary for bringing into proper 
relief the sufferings of the labourer, are not the landlords, but 
the small farmers, the class for whom such efforts are now being 
made. No doubt the author would answer, that the first move- 
ment comes from above, and that landlord and agent are 
ultimately to blame. Still, if the picture drawn be at all true 
to life, it does not seem as if the labourer would be much 
benefited by the security of the small farmer; and if the farmer 
be adverse, what can legislation do that will ultimately prove 
of any avail to the labourer? Farmers can hardly be expected 
to provide housing and labour they do not need; yet this seems 
to be the only solution that is proposed by Mr. Upton. How- 
ever, in whatever shape the remedy is to come, it will be a 
great gain if the public can be brought to understand the terrible 
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suffering, the hopeless, unavoidable poverty that is crushing so 
large a class of noble-hearted, willing men. 

Whether the facts of the story have been treated in a way 
to make them most effective with the public at large may well 
be open to doubt. Tom Cassidy, the land grabber, seems 
unnecessarily wicked, and other small farmers are not much 
better, and the charge (p. 84) of deliberately poisoning the inmates 
of the workhouse to relieve the rates is one of those outrageous 
statements that cannot but do harm. Again, we may notice 
what is, perhaps, a sign of the times; but if so, a very sad sign 
to Catholics—the very slight allusions to religious feeling 
throughout the book. Father Fitz, indeed, comes in often 
enough as a man rather than as a priest, but religion as a 
motive and a support is hardly mentioned, and comparisons 
between Catholics and Protestants are to the credit of the 
latter. 

Still, with all its defects, we cannot but feel sympathy with 
the object of this book, and hope it may help to find out a 
remedy for real evils, and not rather make men think too lightly 
of heinous, inexcusable crimes. We could wish that the chapter 
on the intended murder of the land grabber by Johnny had been 
omitted. But the generosity of the poor labourer, “Uncle Pat,” 
in undertaking to keep his brother's family when the latter, 
ejected from his farm for non-payment of rent, goes over to 
the States, where he is killed in the war; the long struggle of 
the poor man to support the charge he has undertaken, and his 
final death from starvation, are incidents enough for a touching 
tale ; and unhappily, as we all know, but too near the sad truth 
of the history of many an Irish peasant. 





9.—STERNE| ‘ 

Laurence Sterne, born 1713, was the son of a subaltern in 
one of the English regiments serving at that time in Flanders. 
He was one of a very numerous family of weak and ailing 
children, only three of whom survived their infancy, the others 
apparently only being brought into the world in order that they 
might be consigned to the grave. This was perhaps owing to 
the fatigues and hardships undergone by both mother and 
children in following the movements of a regiment on the 
march, One, too, which was incessantly changing its quarters. 
Sterne’s early years were uneventful. The principal incident 


1 Sterne. By H. D. Traill. London: Macmillan and Co. 
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he records—or invents—is a prediction of future greatness for 
himself by the master of his school, on occasion of the scape- 
grace lad receiving chastisement for defacing the newly white- 
washed ceiling of the schoolroom by daubing thereon his own 
name in huge letters. At the age of nineteen he was sent 
to Cambridge, where he remained for the normal period of 
residence, without betraying any unusual ability or proficiency 
in his studies. After taking his degree, he went to York, and 
was taken under the patronage of his uncle—a typical clerical 
pluralist of his day—who obtained a living for him on his 
ordination in 1738. 

Of how Sterne passed his days in his Yorkshire vicarage 
for the next twenty years, nothing is known save what he 
himself has jotted down. His superabundant unoccupied time 
was spent in extensive reading, and in flirting, one of his love 
affairs ending in an ill-assorted and unhappy marriage. What 
was the impulse that led him, at the age of forty-six, to appear 
as an author? First and foremost a want of money—and then 
a longing to give free play to a spirit of bravado, which had 





already induced him to shock the prejudices and scandalize the 
proprieties of his more strait-laced neighbours. When once 
Sterne took up his pen, whatever may have been his original 
design, it grew and developed rapidly as fresh artistic possi- 
bilities crowded into the mind of the writer. The two first 
volumes of Zristram Shandy created a perfect furore. The 
Rabelaisian license of incident and allusion gave offence to 
some; but if the fun was often unsavoury, and the burlesque 
not always edifying, the sins against decorum were overlooked 
on account of the skilful mixture of banter and reasoning, the 
amusing ridicule of society, the humour and irony combined 
with shrewd judgments of men and things, the vivacious and 
easy style, which gained for the book speedy and immense 
popularity. Sterne went up to London to enjoy the delights 
of celebrity. We are told that 

Within twenty-four hours after his arrival, his lodgings in Pall Mall 
were besieged by a crowd of fashionable visitors, and in a few weeks he 
had probably made the acquaintance of ‘‘ everybody who was anybody ” 
in the London society of that day. . . . Seldom has any lion so 
suddenly discovered been pursued so eagerly and by so distinguished 
a crowd of hunters. ‘The honours paid me,” he writes, “were the 
greatest ever known from the great” (p. 50). 


One would have imagined that the contrast between the 
unbounded licence of the book and the grave profession of the 
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writer would have drawn down on him the censure of his 
ecclesiastical superiors; far from this being the case, the 
Bishops smiled on him: even the formidable Warburton gave 
him great encouragement, and, though he afterwards termed 
him “an irrevocable scoundrel,’ he accepted a volume of the 
homilies which Sterne thought advisable to publish under the 
title of Sermons of Mr. Yorick, hoping that the “undeniable 
piquancy, the semi-scandalous incongruity of listening to the 
Word of Life from the lips of this loose-tongued droll” would 
take with the public. But even in those days of laxity, pro- 
longed absenteeism was wot permitted; three distinct flocks 
awaited the ministrations of their exemplary pastor, and Sterne 
was compelled to quit the capital. On his return to Yorkshire 
he thus writes : 


I rejoice you are in London, rest you there in peace ; here ’tis the 
devil. You was a good prophet. I wish myself back again, as you 
told me I should, but not because a thin, death-doing, pestiferous north- 
east wind blows in a line directly from Crazy Castle turret fresh on me 
in this cuckoldly retreat (for I value the N.E. wind and all its powers not 
a straw), but the transition from rapid motion to absolute rest was too 
violent. . . . I have not managed my miseries like a wise man, and if 
God for my consolation had not poured forth the spirit of Shandyism 
unto me, which will not suffer me to think two moments on any grave 
subject, I should else just now lay down and die (p. 63). 


His discomfort was increased by conjugal disagreeables, and 
on the failure of his health he determined to seek relief in 
foreign travel. In Paris he met with a reception so warm that 
his head was fairly turned, and, forgetting the object of his 
journey, he gave himself up to gaieties with unclerical abandon, 
until a change of climate becoming imperatively necessary, he 
departed for Toulouse, where his wife—notwithstanding their 
estrangement—joined him with their daughter. The second 
and third volumes of TZyristram Shandy were received as 
cordially as the former ones, but by the time the fifth and 
sixth appeared the eccentricities and buffooneries, which amused 
at first, began to pall on the public. The three subsequent 
volumes too, notwithstanding some spirited scenes of Con- 
tinental travel, and the charming narrative of Captain Shandy’s 
love affair, were somewhat coldly received; nevertheless they 
supplied him with funds to make what was afterwards to be 
known as the Sextemental Journey. 

In the spring of 1766 we find Sterne again in London—in 
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a wretched state of health, sighing at the feet of a fascinating 
widow, and complaining of the pains and sorrows of life. The 
following year he published the Sentimental Journey, his last 
work, and a complete success: it alone of all he wrote acquired 
an European reputation. The account of his death—forlorn 
and solitary—is a melancholy end to the excited gaiety of his 
life in London. 

Sterne has been compared to Cervantes, but in truth the 
only apparent point of similarity between the two is that they 
both possessed an ample fund of humour. Otherwise it would 
be difficult to find a greater contrast to the pure, high-minded 
Spaniard, who—genius as his immortal works prove him to be— 
cheerfully endured a life of constant misfortune, poverty, and 
neglect, without a murmur against Providence or a sneer at his 
fellow-men, than the gay English divine, unable to appreciate 
noble sentiments or believe in generous motives, feasted and 
flattered by wits, courtiers, and politicians, than whom few 
writers have made a more sudden social triumph, although his 
biographer says of him: 

Sterne is of all writers the most permeated and penetrated with 
impurity of thought and of suggestion; in no other writer is its latent 
presence more constantly felt, even if there be any in whom it is more 
often openly obtruded. The unclean spirit pursues him everywhere, 
disfiguring his scenes of humour, demoralizing his passages of serious 
reflection, debasing even his sentimental interludes (p. 148). 

Mr. Traill deserves thanks for having written a very readable 
little book with but scanty materials, and with not a very 
pleasing character for his subject. On laying the book down 
one is, however, inclined to ask: To what does Sterne owe his 
literary fame? Of his impurity enough has been said; of his 
style we are told that its eccentricity and irregularity were its 
most marked features, that it is sometimes “a marvel of literary 
slipshod;” of his pathetic passages, that they are mostly 
“forced and a failure ;” whilst he has been convicted not only 
of having imitated other authors unblushingly, borrowing 
thoughts and phrases which he passed off as original, but even 
transferring whole passages verbatim from their pages to his 
without any acknowledgment. What then has gained for him 
his place in literature? It is his creative and dramatic power, 
and especially one creation, Captain Toby, which gives him 
immortality. Sterne did not live long enough to write himself 
out; the popularity of his writings—with the exception of the 
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Sentimental Journey—was evanescent, contemporary rather than 
posthumous. His sermons are little more than very mundane 
reflections, and exhibit the singularly bitter anti-Catholic spirit 
by which indifferentism was marked even in those days. 


{0.—IN THE LAND OF MISFORTUNE. 


The tarry-at-home travellers who followed Lady Florence 
Dixie on her adventurous ride across Patagonia, who laughed at 
the amusing incidents she records, and shuddered at the risks 
she ran and the hardships she endured, will welcome another 
volume of travels from the same agreeable pen. On this 
occasion, Lady Dixie tells us in the first chapter, it was her 
primary intention to visit the ice-bound plains of North 
America, and spend the winter on the mystic Arctic shores of 
far-off Tuski Land, but at the last moment the expedition was 
given up, and her footsteps turned in a very different direction. 
It was with a double object and interest that Lady Dixie 
decided to proceed to the then seat of war in South Africa; 
she was to fill the two-fold capacity of correspondent to the 
Morning Post and of sister of charity to the wounded soldier on 
the battlefield. But in neither of these capacities was her skill 
to be exercised. The voyage was over, and her party had 
nearly reached Natal, when, to their disappointment and morti- 
fication, they heard of the peace—without honour—which had 
just been concluded. However, the momentary gloom occasioned 
by this “disgraceful news” was soon dispelled by the sunshine, 
not only of “ Afric’s sunny shores,” but her own happy tempera- 
ment, and six months were spent pleasantly enough in galloping 
over the waving plains of fair Natal and stalking the hartbeest 
of the Veldt ; trekking in the Transvaal, and exploring the fairy 
nooks and sunny slopes of Pretoria; crossing far-stretching 
mountains, fertile valleys, and mighty rivers; visiting the 
dismal expanses of the Orange Free State and the wild, uncivi- 
lized tracts of Griqualand; and finally marching with a 
regiment of hussars through Zululand, inspecting scenes of 
interest and roaming about battlefields, where blanching bones, 
empty cartridges, and pieces of burst shells, showed that not 
long since a terrible drama had been enacted there. 


1 In the Land of Misfortune. By Lady Florence Dixie. London: Bentley 
and Son. 
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To one who, like Lady Dixie, realized the horrible injustice 
of the Zulu war, the memories connected with some of the 
localities she visited were bitter and humiliating. We give the 
account of her visit to the spot where the Prince Imperial 
met his death. 

A gradually inclining plain now stretched away in front of us, and at 
its base, and between a quarter and half mile distant from where we 
were riding we could perceive the white marble cross erected on the 
spot where the Prince fell. Slowly and sadly we rode across the inter- 
vening space which separated us from it. Few there were present who 
had not known the young Prince, and even those might almost have 
been said to have known him by the stainless reputation, the fair bright 
fame, which had followed him throughout an all too brief existence, and 
now burnt its pure bright flame upon the grave. Even as we approached 
the cross, a break in the clouds let forth a few bright rays from the 
hidden sun, and they, as though allured to that spot, hallowed by the 
memory of courage and gallantry, seemed to play about the marble, and 
caress that ground sacred to the memory of him who thereon had fallen. 
As we approached, several Zulus rose from the ground close to the 
cross, where they had been seated. They were recognized as the 
inhabitants of a village of kraals hard by, and two of them proved to 
belong to that party who had killed the Prince. By them his memory 
is recalled with veneration and regret—to use their own words, “ the 
courageous young lion with whom they fought is not, and never will be, 
forgotten ”—for the noble savage can appreciate courage as well as, aye, 
and better than, the white man of civilization, and these men, in their 
description of past events, knew well how to evince admiration and 
respect for the gallant life that struggled so valiantly that day, even as, 
in the same breath, they condemned with scorn and contempt the 
cowards who fled and deserted it (p. 36r). 


Pleasurably as the days sped by in the land of the honest 
Kaffirs and hospitable Zulus—and pleasure seems to have been 
the sole object of the travellers—it must not be supposed that 
Lady Dixie’s experiences were invariably of an agreeable 
nature. Her pages tell of hairbreadth escapes from death, of 
sufferings from hunger and thirst, of arduous climbs over rugged 
crags and weary tramps across burning plains, which only ladies 
gifted with such wonderful strength and such rare pluck and 
daring as herself could undergo, and which occasionally taxed 
the courage even of one so inured to fatigue and heedless of 
discomfort. On the whole, she seems thoroughly to have 
enjoyed roughing it with the troops she accompanied, and bore 
all sorts of hardships and privations with unflagging energy and 
unfailing good temper. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


WE are glad to see that as the number of Catholics in America 
continually increases, the number of books of devotion and 
piety published there increases pari passu. We have lately 
received from Mr. J. B. Piet, of Baltimore, a new manual of 
devotion,! excellently got up, and printed in large legible type, 
and bearing the imprimatur and approval of the Archbishop 
of Baltimore. The same publisher has issued, under similar 
sanction, a most curious and interesting little book, entitled, 
Wonders of the Heart of St. Teresa* from the Italian of Mgr. 
Vaccari. The title has no symbolical, but a literal meaning. 
A minute description of the Saint’s heart, which is preserved in 
the Monastery of the Discalced Carmelites at Alba de Tormes, 
Salamanca, is given as it now exists, incorrupt, and still 
bearing the mark of the seraph’s sword that pierced it. We 
have no space to give in detail the wonders carefully examined 
into and attested, connected with this heart. We will only say 
that fifteen little thorns have made their appearance growing 
from its side. Whether they are natural, or supernatural, the 
reader will find discussed in a critical and scientific spirit, and 
withal most reverently by the author, Mgr. Vaccari. Mr. Piet 
has also issued a useful Catechism of American History,’ and a 
simple common sense English Grammar.* 

Messrs. Burns and Oates are continuing their most useful 
Reading Books. Their Primer,> beginning with the alphabet, 
and containing only words of one syllable, is a marvel of cheap- 


1 The Catholic Companion. J. B. Piet, 174, W. Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 

2 The Wonders of the Heart of St. Teresa of Jesus. Originally published in 
Italian. By Mgr. Vaccari. Ditto. 

3 Kenny's Catechism of the United States History from 1492 to 1882. Do. 

4 An Elementary Grammar of the English Language. By H. E. Shepherd, M.A. 
Do. 

5 Standard Reading Books. The Primer, price 2d. Burns and Oates. 
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ness, and has excellent little engravings at the head of every 
page. Their /zfant Reader® deserves equal praise. 

From Mr. Hodges we have received two little volumes of 
Protestant Sermons. Mr. Headlam’s sermons’ have the merit of 
being short. It is better, says St. Francis de Sales, for a sermon 
to be too short than. too long. But we fear that St. Francis 
would not discover in these discourses any other feature worthy 
of praise, while he would discover many things deserving 
of severest censure. The author denies the inspiration of the 
Bible, and the doctrines of everlasting punishment. He says 
every good book is inspired in the same manner, though not of 
course in the same degree as the Bible is (p. 84). The Catholic 
Church teaches that the Bible is the Word of God, pure and 
simple ; and that the Holy Ghost is the Author of the sacred 
volume. The eternity of Hell is also denied plainly and flatly 
in p. 85. It is sad to think of the havoc worked among souls 
by such false doctrines as these. 

The other volume consists of sermons preached at Newcastle 
by Mr. Symes.$ They are very similar to those of which we 
have just spoken. The English is good, and the style attractive, 
but they are scarcely Christian. The author pointedly refuses to 
discuss whether there exists a personal devil, and whether evil 
suggestions could appeal to Christ’s sinless nature (pp. 13, 14). 
His theology is, as one might expect, somewhat of a wild 
description, and his view of the monastic life such an one as we 
should expect from a man of his views (p. 87). 

The Catholic Guilds procession at Preston, in September 
last, has given occasion to a very useful little pamphlet® indi- 
cating the means to the better organization of the procession 
hereafter; though we must confess that, having ourselves 
witnessed it, we should have thought that the arrangements 
left nothing to desire. Still it seems that questions of prece- 
dence have to be settled, and one of the priests of the town has 
done the good work of printing a set of rules and regulations 
which will prevent any future difficulty, and of discussing and 
settling one or two moot points. 

A most beautiful New Year's present comes from the press 


8 Standard Reading Books. The Infant Reader. Price 4d. 

? Priestcraft and Progress. By Rev. Stewart Headlam. Hodges, 13, Soho 
Square. 

8 Newcastle Sermons on Theology aud Life. By Rev. J. E. Symes, M.A. Do. 

® Catholic Guilds Procession, The Book of Rules. Preston: H. Thomson. 
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of Messrs. Benziger.!® It consists of a tiny volume consisting 
of the New Year’s greetings of St. Francis of Sales, translated 
into English, and elegantly bound. 

We must also notice a very handsome book of Christmas 
stories" for children, well told, and full of stirring incident and 
interest. They have the advantage of not being in any sense 
“goody,” but at the same time they are thoroughly Catholic in 
tone. Some of the engravings are finished with elaborate care 
and skill. The paper and binding are first-rate, and constitute 
the book an edition de luxe which will delight and instruct every 
child who has the good fortune to receive it as a Christmas 
or New Year’s present. 


Il— MAGAZINES. 


In the Katholik for November the series of articles on moral 
consciousness is brought to a close. The theories of Professor 
Hartmann in particular have been weighed and found wanting. 
It has been shown how the bulwarks with which the Berlin 
philosopher proposes to prop up social morality would crumble 
away before the blast of temptation, the motives afforded by 
Christianity alone forming a solid basis on which the structure 
of society can rest. His direct attacks against Christian ethics 
are considered and refuted in the concluding article. Tertiaries 
of St. Francis will be interested in two pastoral letters issued 
by the Holy Father before his accession to the Chair of Peter, 
manifesting the singular devotion he always entertained for the 
Third Order, of which he forms the most illustrious living 
member, and the value he attaches to it as a means of social 
regeneration. The speech is also given which he made when, 
as Cardinal Pecci, he was nominated Protector of the Third 
Order. The publication of Father Ballerini’s practical instruc- 
tions for inexperienced confessors gives occasion for an interest- 
ing article, wherein the course of conduct to be pursued in the 
case of certain penitents, and the duty of the priest in granting, 
withholding, or deferring absolution is briefly and simply stated, 
The grounds whereon his method is based and the objections 

10 New Year's Greetings. St. Francis de Sales. Benziger Brothers, New York 
Cincinnati, and St. Louis. 

11 Uncle Ned’s Stories for Boys and Girls, New York: The Catholic Publication 
Society. 
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brought against it are given: directed primarily against the 
later Jansenists, it is shown to be endorsed by the authority of 
saints and theologians, and to be in strict accordance with the 
rules of the Roman Catechism. 

The Civilta Cattolica (780), in remarking upon the vague 
platitudes of which the recent speech from the throne consists, 
draws attention to the steady spread of anti-monarchical as well 
as anti-religious feeling in Italy. The vaunted Liberal consti- 
tution is rapidly degenerating into an oppressive despotism ; 
the Government is getting into the hands of a Ministry whose 
loyalty is more than doubtful; and if the King wishes to 
preserve his crown and his dynasty, the Czvi/fa would have him 
heed the lessons of history and seek to avert the approaching 
danger—which the result of the recent elections has augmented 
—not by political and military so-called reforms, but by gaining 
the loyal support of millions of his Catholic subjects who 
demand justice and liberty at his hands. Despite the rising 
tide of unbelief, however, the faith still lives and is active in 
the hearts of the Italian people; in proof of which the Czvd/ta 
points with glad thankfulness to the manner in which the double 
festival of St. Francis and St. Teresa was celebrated throughout 
Italy ; the month of October having been marked by splendid 
functions, abundant almsgiving, numerous pilgrimages, and, best 
of all, a vast increase in the number of those who approached 
the sacraments. Professor De Gubernatis, who may be said 
to be the head of the positivist school in Naples, has presented 
the Italian world with what is supposed to be a new system of 
“sociology ;” but the C7zvz/ta clearly demonstrates that he in 
reality gives us nothing but the old Pagan worship of the State 
tricked out in new habiliments. 
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